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It has seldom been our lot to perform a pilgrimage over such an 
extensive waste as the large quarto before us, and meet so little 
that is capable of relieving the fatigues of the tedious way. This huge 
book is really enough to remind us of one of those awful and infinite 
deserts of the east, where, as far as his eye can pierce, nought but 
the sterile sand fills up the traveller’s prospect, save when, here and 
there, he descries, in some isolated spot, the wrecked, and almost 
overwhelmed traces of a mighty power, which had fled to other and 
distant scenes for the display of its noblest energies. We have 
indeed here monuments that recall the names of Edmund Burke, 
of Earl Camden, of Warburton, the winning apostle of paradox, 
and others of immortal fame: but had the authors’ names been 
concealed, no human being would have suspected the real lineage 
of such productions. 

Let us not be understood to scatter ambiguous words amongst 
the multitude. We blame neither the editor nor the publisher of 
this work. Here was a collection of letters, written by, or written 
to, a man whose name is conspicuously enrolled in our national 
calendar ; whose history his countrymen feel it almost a religion to 
commemorate. These relics were preserved by Garrick himself: 
they were the selected gift of which he appears to have intended 
the public to be the legatee. The editor necessarily felt that he 
had no discretion in the case ; they constituted all that survived 
perhaps of the correspondence of Garrick, and, however intrinsically 
destitute of all interest and value, (and they are sadly obnoxious to 
such a charge,) they were still the general property, and surrounded 
with all the inviolability which attaches to a trust. 

As some of the remains of David Garrick, we are disposed to 
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regard the present volume and its destined successor, with the 
veneration which we would yield to any other valueless trifle 
which may descend to us from such a man. But if we ask to 
what department of literature, of science, of morals, philosophy 
or religion, any portion of the work which we have just perused is 
likely to be serviceable—nobody, we make bold to assert, will have 
the temerity to pretend to satisfy our inquiry. Perhaps a little 
bitterness is infused into our disappointment, by recollecting what 
mighty things we expected from the cabinet of such a man as 
Garrick. He was courted by the high—he had a great deal to do 
with the many. Life and character in their broad and practical 
development were his professional studies, and his wonderful 
success as an actor was but the sign of his profound and accurate 
acquaintance with the human heart. Private letters from such 
a man—communications unrestrained, and written to confidential 
friends from such a man—how interesting! thought we, how in- 
structive! how fruitful of information on questions of the greatest 
and most pressing importance! Such, at least, would be the medita- 
tions of him, who had considered the opportunities and the quali- 
fications of Garrick. But all such anticipations are destined to be 
wofully disappointed. Mere commonplace themes, the indifferent 
conversation of the hour, stories of jaunts to the country and visits 
to town, with flattering criticisms from anonymous friends on the 
acting of Garrick, and some very harsh commentaries from open 
enemies on the stage management of the same gentleman,—form 
pretty nearly the whole substance of the correspondence of the first 
volume. 

Most of the early letters belong to the class of anonymous criti- 
cisms which we have mentioned. They are in general sufficiently 
dull: they are, however, now and then, in some respect relieved, 
as for instance, by the following lively communication, which was 
addressed to Garrick in Dublin, upon his first visit to that metro- 
polis. The letter deserves attention, as displaying to us some of 


the strange pantomime which was used on the stage even so late 
as the time of Garrick, 


«* Sir, *“ Dublin, Saturday, Aug. 14, 1742. 

‘* As I am entirely unknown to you, I take the liberty to give 
you my opinion upon some few things that I have taken notice of in your 
public performances, most of which I have attended, and do really think 
that you will in time, and with a little more experience, be the best and 
most extraordinary player that ever these kingdoms saw. __I cannot there- 
fore but mention with regret some things that not only displease me, but, 
I am pretty sure, offend the most judicious and discerning part of your 
audience. 

‘«* The first thing that I shall mention (and which I insist upon that you 
reform) is your false pronunciation of several words, which can be owing to 
nothing but custom and prejudice in a man of sense, as I am sure you are. 
In your last performance I took notice of several false pronunciations, many 
of which I have forgotten. The words that I chiefly remember are these: 
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matron, Israel, villain, appal, Horatio, wind: which you pronounced 
metron, Iserel, villin, appeal, Horetio; and the word wind you pro- 
nounced short. I cannot imagine what your objection can be to the letter 
a that you should change it into e, both in the English language and the 
Latin; or what fault can you find with the English word matron that 
you should be obliged to make it Greek. Does not Horatio sound much 
better than the little word Horetio? It is said that Horatius Cocles, 
when he could no longer withstand the fury of his enemies, leaped into 
the Tiber. But what did he this for? Was it not for a name? Yes, 
surely: but never for the name of Horetius. Should we in the Latin 
tongue generally change the letter a into e, the language would certainly 
lose much of its force and grandeur. 

«« But above all things what I can least excuse is the absurd manner 
that some people have got of pronouncing the word wind. What reason 
can you allege for pronouncing the ¢ short? Look into the poetry of the 
best English authors, and if you find any one example of it | shall readily 
acknowledge myself in the wrong: as well may you pronounce short the 
words mind, kind, blind, and many others that chime to them. I myself 
when a schoolboy, was a hero ina tragedy, and I remember at a rehearsal, 
when I repeated these words in my part, ‘ That they pass by me as the 
idle wind, which I regard not,’ notwithstanding my master had frequently 
told me of it, yet I pronounced the word wind short, upon which he, who 
understood polite learning as well as any person, and could not bear to 
hear the word abused, took up his rod and made my poor hand smart 
for it. 

‘“ In these lines of Mr. Addison’s— 

‘ Pleas’d the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.’ 


| appeal to yourself, Sir, if the word whirlwind, when pronounced short, 
is half so expressive or carries that beauty in it that the verse deserves. I 
would beg that you would reform this entirely. I cannot believe, Sir, that 
it is allowed upon the English stage, so that you must certainly have 
learned it from the sailors in your passage from England hither. 

_ *“T went the other night to see you perform the part of Hamlet, and do 
indeed think that you got a great deal of deserved applause. I doubt 
whether the famous Betterton did the part half so well the first time he 
attempted it. The character of Hamlet is no small test of a man’s genius, 
where the action is inconsiderable, and the sentiment so prevailing and 
remarkable through the whole. I own that upon your first encounter with 
the Ghost, 1 observed with some astonishment that it was a considerable 
time before you spoke. I beg of you, Sir, to consider that these words 


‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ 


follow upon the first surprize, and are the immediate effects of it. I grant 
you that a little pause after that is highly proper: but to repeat them at 
the same time and in the same tone of voice with the speech 


‘ Be thou a spirit of health,’ &c. 


is very improper, because they are by no means a part of that speech. 

You certainly kept the audience in a strange suspense, many of whom, I 

Suppose, were afraid, as well as I, that you wanted the assistance of the 

ptompter. There is one thing that I must mention, which I think has but 
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a very ridiculous appearance, although it has been practised by every one 
that I have seen in that character ; and it is this: when the ghost beckons 
Hamlet to follow him, he, enraged at Horatio for detaining him, draws his 
sword, and in that manner follows the ghost; presently he returns, Hamlet 
still following him, sword in hand, till the ghost says, 


‘T am thy father’s spirit!’ 


at which words, Hamlet, with a very respectful bow, sheathes his sword; 
which is as much as to say, that if he had not been a ghost upon whom he 
could depend, he dare not have ventured to put up his sword. The 
absurdity of this custom is plain from the nature of spirits, and from what 
Marcellus a little before says, that ‘ it is as the air invulnerable.’ I think 
it would be much better if Hamlet should at these words 


‘ By heaven ! I'll make a ghost of him that lets me!’ 


only put his hand to his sword, and make an attempt to draw it. 
* . * * ¥ 


** 1 do not understand your leaving aside that beautiful part, his direc- 
tions to the players: and unless it was an unskilful person that was con- 
scious to himself that he could not keep up to the nicety of his own 
rules, I know no reason for it; but that I am sure yon need not fear.”’ 


Several very sprightly, but by no means interesting, letters from 
Mrs, Cibber to Garrick are given: and in a little time we light 
upon the following correspondence, which appears to have com- 
menced the acquaintance, or rather the friendship, that afterwards 
subsisted between Garrick and Foote. 


‘«* Mr. S. Foote to Mr. Garrick. 


** Sie, In 1749. 
“<Tt is impossible for me to conceal a piece of intelligence I 
have received this minute, from either a friend or an enemy. 

**T am told, that on the revival of a comedy called ‘ Friendship in 
Fashion,’ a very contemptible friend of yours is to appear in the character 
of Malagene, habited like your humble servant. Now I think it is pretty 
evident, that I have as few apprehensions from the passive wit of Mr. Gar- 
rick, as the active humour and imitation of Mr. Woodward; but as we are 
to be in a state of nature, I do conceive that I have a plan fora short farce, 
that will be wormwood to some, entertaining to many, and very beneficial 
to, Sir, yours, 

‘« SamvueE. Foore. 
‘“ Tf your box-keeper for the future returns my name, he will cheat you 


of a sum not very contemptible to you, viz. five shillings. 
* “To Mr. Garrick.” 


‘ “Mr. Garrick to Mr. Foote. 
¢« Sir, In 1749. 

__. € “Tam very much surprised to find you so uneasy and hurt at 

the intelligence given to you last night, but as you were doubtful whether 
you received it from a friend or an enemy, I think, in prudence, you should 
ave considered twice before you had put pen to paper. The sudden feel- 
ing you had at the news (whether true or false) has hurried you a little into 
the unintelligible—for what you can mean by Woodward’s active humour 
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and my passive wit, unless, like Bayes, for the sake of the antithesis, I 
cannot possibly comprehend. I assure you I neither have, nor will set - 
wit to yours, either in your active or passive sense, for I confess myself 
incapable of engaging with you at your usual weapons. I cannot but 
think you are very imprudent in saying Woodward is contemptible, for it 
is certainly lowering yourself to call him contemptible, who has made no 
contemptible figure as your antagonist. What he intends in the character 
of Malagene I am a stranger to; he has desired to be free with me, as 
other folks have been, and so little sensible am I of the consequence, that 
he has unlimited power to use me as he pleases ;—but pray, Sir, would you 
have me, supposing he has a design to be pleasant with you, interfere in 
the affair, while there is a mimical war betwixt you, and first declared on 
your side? If I did, would not he justly complain of unfair treatment, and 
say,,that I am holding his hands, while you are beating him? But should 
he dress at you in the play, how can you be alarmed at it, or take it ill ? 
The character of Malagene, exclusive of some little immoralities, which can 
never be applied to you, is that of a very smart, pleasant, conceited fellow, 
and a good mimic. If you really imagine, as you politely insinuate, that I 
have a great regard for five shillings, sure then my giving you the liberty 
of the house was still a greater favour, and therefore I wonder, or rather I 
do not wonder, that you should make me such a return for it ; however, to 
convince you that you are a little mistaken in that particular, | promise 
you if the wormwood farce you mention in terrorem, should not prove so 
entertaining, or beneficial as you imagine, that I will pay to you or to your 
order, the aforesaid sum of five shillings, whenever you shall call or send 
for it. Iam, &c. &c. 


Garrick’s reply is remarkably well conceived ; itis calm, sensible, 
and poignant, and was exactly the epistle that answered the justice of 
the critical case. We shall turn toa later period of the acquaint- 
ance of these two distinguished men, iol present them to the 


reader in a far more amiable state of relation than that in which 


we have just left them. 


«« Mr. Garrick to Mr. Foote. 
“« My dear Sir, Feb. 13, 1766. 
‘* T had resolved, before I spoke to Mr. Bromfield, to send you 
my sincere condolement in a letter upon your late accident ;* but I was 
afraid lest you should put yourself tu the trouble of answering me. It 
gives me infinite pleasure to hear by Mr. Bromfield, that you have passed 
all danger, are in the best way, and in the highest spirits. 

‘“ Notwithstanding the severity of your misfortune, yet it must be the 
greatest consolation to you, to hear how many have most cordially felt and 
lamented it. Among which number, my friend Colman has particularly 
shown his regard to you : and if I could convince you of mine by any other 
proof than that of mere words, I should be proud and happy to show it on 
this occasion. All I shall say at present is, that should you be prevented 
irom pursuing any plans for the theatre, I am wholly at your service, and 








* “He was at Lord Mexborough’s, with the Duke of York, when this 
accident happened. Foote fell from his horse, and fractured his leg in so 


dreadful a way, that the amputation of the limb could alone save the 
sufferer.’—p, 221 
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will labour at your vineyard for you, in any capacity, till you are able to 
do it so much better for yourself. I am, my dear Sir, with my best thanks 
for your kind wishes, and my warmest wishes for your recovery, 
‘«« Your most sincere friend and humble servant, 
“« Davip Garrick. 

«« P.S,—I have sent a paragraph to the papers to contradict the false 
reports about you. 

‘« Mrs. Garrick presents her compliments and best wishes to you.” 


‘« Mr. Foote to Mr. Garrick. 
*** Cannon Park, Feb. 26, 1766, 

‘I should have answered, my dear Sir, your kind and friendly letter, 
long before this, but Mr. Broomfield’s substitutes, supposing that I had 
rather made too free a use of my pen, deprived me of it entirely. Nothing 
ean be more generous and obliging, nor | am sure, at the same time, would 
be more beneficial for me, than your offers of assistance for my hovel in the 
Haymarket; but the stage to me at present is a very distant object, for, 
notwithstanding all the flattery of appearances, I look upon my hold in 
life to depend upon a very slender tenure ; and besides, admitting the best 
that can happen, is a mutilated man, a miserable instance of the weakness 
and frailty of human nature, a proper object to excite those emotions which 
can only be produced from vacant minds, discharged of every melancholy 
or pensive taint. 

«Tam greatly obliged to Mr. Colman for his friendly feelings on my late 
melancholy accident. I am no stranger to his philanthropy, nor how 
eagerly he has adopted one of the finest sentiments in his favourite author, 
Homo sum, et humani nihil a me alienum puto. I rejoice with him and 
the public on the success of his ‘ Clandestine Marriage ;’ Lady Stanhope 
came here last night, gave me a very good account of it, and is vastly 
pleased. It has been my misfortune not to know Mrs, Garrick much; 
but from what I have seen, and all that I have heard, you will have more 
to regret when either she or you die, than any man in the kingdom. I beg 
my most grateful compliments may be made her for the share she has 
generously taken in my calamity. I do not know whether the expression 
be clear in the last period but one; but I mean your separation, whichever 
occasions it. As to my present condition, for which I am sure your friend- 
ship will make you anxious, I wish I could meet you with a more favour- 
able account ; but I am in truth very weak, in pain,and can procure no sleep 
but by the aid of opiates. Oh! Sir, it is incredible all that I have suffered! 
and you will believe me when I assure you, that the amputation was the 
least painful part of the whole. They flatter me with the thoughts of 
being able to get to town in three weeks: change of place to a man it 
my way is but of little importance, but for one reason I wish it, as it will 
give me an opportunity in person of expre8sing some part of my gratitude 
to dear Mr. Garrick, for all his attention and goodness to me, and of as- 
suring him that no man can be more sincerel 

‘“** His most obliged and devoted servant, 
‘« SamvueEL Foore.’ "—pp. 221, 222. 


The following letter from Garrick to the celebrated Hogarth, 


blends good feeling with practical sagacity to an extent that we 
too seldom observe in ordinary life. 
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«« Dear Hogarth,—Our friend Wilson hinted to me, the last time I saw 
him, that I had of late been remiss in my visits to you—it may be so, though 
upon my word I am not conscious of it; for such ceremonies I look upon 
as mere counters, where there is no remission of regard and good wishes. 
As Wilson is not an accurate observer of things, not even of those which 
concern him most, I must imagine that the hint came from you, and there- 
fore, | shall say a word or two to you upon it. 

««“ Montague, who was a good judge of human nature, takes notice that 
when friends grow exact and ceremonious, it is a certain sign of coolness, 
for that the spirit of friendship keeps no account of trifle. We are, I 
hope a strong exception to this rule. Poor Draper, whom I loved better 
than any man breathing, once asked me smiling —‘ how long is it, think 
you, since you were at my house?’ ‘ How long ?—why a month or six 
weeks'—* A year and five days,’ replied he, ‘but don't imagine that I 
have kept an account ; my wife told me so this morning, and bid me scold 
you for it.” If Mrs. Hogarth has observed my neglect, I am flattered by 
it: but if it is your observation, woe betide you! Could I follow my own 
wishes I would see you every day in the week, and not care whether it was 
in Leicester Fields or in Southampton Street; but what with an indifferent 
state of health, and the care of a large family* in which there are many 
froward children, I have scarce half an hour to myself. 

‘« However, since you are grown a polite devil, and have a mind to 
play at Lords and Ladies, have at you. I will certainly call upon you soon, 
and if you should not be at home, I will leave my card 

«** Dear Hogarth, yours most sincerely, 
““D. Garrick.” 


Here is an excellent letter from Warburton, in which all the 
shrewd sense, and some of the coarseness, of the author of the 
Divine Legation are displayed. 

*«* Dear Sir, ‘« Prior Park, January 25, 1757. 
‘« The beginning of your letter, concerning your health, 
brought me ill news; which the end of it concerning Byng’s condemnation 
did by no means compensate ; for I feel with the humanity of our laws, that 
it is better twenty rogues should escape than one honest man suffer. And 
this maxim I transfer from man’s government to God’s, where I believe it 
is much better observed. 

‘“« In the diversity of doctors’ opinions, there is a safe rule to go by ; and 
I think it very unsafe to neglect it; and that is to take no physic of them 
as proper for the distemper they have decreed you, which they do not satisfy 
you is harmless in any other, from whence they allow it possible that 
your complaints may proceed. 

‘Tt isnot the ignorance of physicians which I complain of, but their pre- 
sumption; that when God has put a ne plus ultra to the little knowledge 
to be gained in the art of healing, from experience (which was soon learnt, 
and to which no additions have been made, though many to anatomy, 
these two thousand years,) they should act as if they knew nothing of this 
truth: for not to acknowledge it might be excusable. As there is no 








* This is not to be taken in its literal sense. Garrick meant the very 
troublesome domestic circle of the Drury-Lane company. 
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physical but only a moral impossibility of finding the philosopher’s stone, 
so it seems to be in the art of healing; which makes me think the only wa 
of bringing it to perfection is to improve the solar microscope to such a 
degree, that the human body may be placed within it, and made pellucid, 
that the doctors may see quite through it, as at present they do through 
that faithful companion of its miseries, a louse. Till then, if doctors differ, 
they are very excusable, as they can only guess. So that the best guesser 
is the best physician: nay, an old Greek proverb says he is the best pro- 
phet. But if I defalk (take off from) from their human science, I repay 
them largely in divine. The best guesser I know, whom you have the good 
fortune to have for your physician, has piety enough, I am sure, to make 
him satisfied with this equivalent. lapis, 1 dare say, took greater glory to 
himself for the cure of Aineas, after he understood the goddess of beauty 
was his coadjutrix, than he felt before. 

‘TI now begin to envy Browne—not for his ‘ Barbarossa,’ nor yet for 
his ‘ Estimate of Manners,’—but for his being before me the host of Mrs, 
Garrick and you. 1 congratulate you for your respite; but I congratulate 
my country more, for having the honour of being preferred before you, and 
in the article of danger too; for by the character he gives me of his work, 
it will be a kind of theological Le/diput, where the great will be told their 
own. But the pulpit I hope is privileged above the stage. The mischief 
is that this will be neither in the pulpit nor on the stage, but somewhere 
between both. There is indeed another privileged place, that would do 
him more service than either, and that is to be levelled. In short, he has 
too much honesty for a successful court chaplain, and too much sense and 
sobriety for a city preacher: take him then once more to yourself; con- 
sider him as addressing you in the words a celebrated French poet ad- 
dressed the Goddess of Fame— 


‘O Renommée! O puissante déesse ! 
Qui scavez tout, et qui parlez sans cesse, 
Par charite, parlez un peu de nous.” 


But seriously do not misconstrue this levity, this téte-d-téte entre nous. | 
love and esteem Dr. Browne; he vexed me: but I find he must be treated 
like a mistress, as well as friend. 


‘ Be to his faults a little blind,’ 


and I make no doubt of his always approving himself a man of honour 
and virtue, and a warm and grateful friend. 

*« As to Bower, I will assure you had Douglas’s detection left any 
doubts with me concerning the force of his evidence, this apology would 
have removed them. I have a thousand things to say of the ill faith and 
tergiversation that run through every page of it, therefore I shall say 
nothing save this, which is in my own province, that where he speaks 
occasionally of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome, in the 
articles of Supremacy, expulsions from monastical society, and what is 
deemed incest, and of the resort of the Inquisitorial tribunal by the Canon 
law, his ignorance or impudence is most astonishing and prodigious. 

*** I think you very insolently treated by Hume, the essay writer—nor do 
I see how Millar can be excused from impertinence in shewing you the 
puppy’s letter, whose boasted generosity and charity appears to be only 
the vanity of a mock patronage. I think you will honour him too much 
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in returning any answer to it; but if any circumstances attending the case 
require you should do so, I think your answer extremely proper, and the 
only one that should be made. 

“« But hark you, my friend! do not your frequent indispositions say, 
(whatever your doctors may think fit to to do) lusisti satis ? 

«« Is it anti to kill yourself in order to leave a vast deal of money to 
your heirs ? There is not one man in a hundred with health impaired bya 
fatiguing business, whom I should advise to retire, though all the common 
circumstances occurred to make it eligible, because not one in a hun- 
dred who have been long in business know how (I will not say to enjoy but 
even) to bear retirement. But I do not take this to be your case. When 
you have left the stage, if you leave it with health enough to make life 
worth having, the happiest portion of your days will be to come; because 
you can diversify life more, and will have reasonable occupations enough, 
with a taste like yours, to give a relish to every diversity. 

««] and my family propose coming to town the beginning of next month. 
Mr. Allen and his, the beginning of March. [heartily wish you a perfect 
re-establishment of your health: but you do not act by it with a con- 
science. When you enter into those passions, which must tear and shatter 
the human frame, you forget you have a body: your soul comes out, and 
itis always dagger out of sheath with you. I think I use the proverb 
better than it is commonly applied. The women here desire their best 
respects and compliments to Mrs. Garrick, 

‘«* T am, dear Sir, with the truest esteem, your 
‘** Most affectionate and faithful humble servant, 
“« W. Warsurton,”' 


We give the following as a specimen of Garrick’s easy mode 
of disposing of offensive persons, who thought that when the dull 
pieces which they sent to the theatre were rejected, they were bound 
to call the manager to account. 


‘“* Master Robert Dodsley, 

‘«* When I first read your peevish answer to my well meant 
proposal to you, I was much disturbed at it—but when I considered that 
some minds cannot bear the slightest portion of success, I most sincerely 
pitied you; and when I found in the same letter that you were graciously 
pleased to dismiss me from your acquaintance, I could not but confess so 
apparent an obligation, and am, with due acknowledgements, 

« « Master Dodsley, 
‘ «« Your most obliged, 


*« Davip GaRRICK.”’ 


The number of letters which passed between Garrick and Arthur 
Murphy, is considerable. They are remarkable for a curiously 
regular alternation of the familiar and the distant—of expressions 
of kindness and downright hostility. The strangely variable 
humour of poor Murphy, who was not blessed with the most equal 
temper in the world, produced this variety in his communications 
with Garrick, who indeed treated him as he would a child, com- 
bining tenderness and severity with a degree of coolness and judg- 
ment, which proved that all the provocation of Murphy made no 
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impression on his mind. From the querulous play-wright, we 
return with infinite pleasure to the gaiety of Warburton, and we 
snatch from one of his letters, addressed to Garrick, a few sen- 
tences written in one of his happiest veins. It must be premised, 
that Garrick had sent him the play of “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” 
as altered by one Edward Capel, who made, in the manuscript, 
some marks that nobody but himself could understand. To these 
marks Garrick directed the attention of Warburton, who is pleased 
to treat them with much merriment. 


‘« Without doubt,” he writes, “‘ the mysterious marks you speak of must 
mean something: but I think it would be an impertinent curiosity in the 
public to ask what? When every religion and even every trade has its 
mysteries, it would be hard to deny it to the worshipful company of 
Editors. Besides, these dealers in other men’s sense, should give a sign 
at least, that they have some of their own: like your haberdashers of 
small wares, who have always a back warehouse of their own manufactories, 
However, whatsoever wisdom there may be in this (which I was absurdly 
enough going to call) word to the wise: whatsoever spirit there may be in 
this dead letter (and that name, by the good leave of the critics, I will 
venture to give it, for they cannot deny but the Christ-cross in the horn- 
book has been ever esteemed by the ablest of them an inseparable part of 
the alphabet;) whatsoever advantage, I say, Shakspeare may receive from 
the whim of his dead editors, he will this night receive a lustre froma 
living one, which | make no doubt was in his own idea when he wrote the 
play, but despaired to give, applying the words of the poet to his case with 
more propriety than they were first spoken, 


* Monstrare nequeo, et sentio tantum.’ 


«* We are all here rejoiced to understand you and good Mrs. Garrick 
are in health. Our best regards and esteem attend both. And know me, 
dear Sir, to be your most faithful and affectionate humble servant, , 

«« W. Warsurton. 

‘« P.S.—I beg my respects, and the compliments of the season to 
Mr. Berenger when you see him. 

*“*T chanced to turn to the end of the play, at the page called Conjec- 
tural Readings, and was not a little surprised to find a man who had 
sense enough to see that some are reasonable, should neither have English 
or grammar enough to see that others of them are absurd. When I wrote 
notes on Shakspeare, I could not imagine that men who could but just 
read, would pretend to judge of a part of learning, which, if Longinus may 
be believed, is the consummate fruits of long study. ‘This I will assure 
you, that of all parts of learning, I have met with the fewest who are 
capable of judging of this. And if there are few who can judge in this part 
of learning, there are still fewer who excel. The only man who in this age 
did so was Bentley. You will easily believe I confine my encomium to 
his performances on Greek and Latin writers. In a word, I have always 
found that proposing an emendation to the generality of those they call 
scholars, was desiring a blind man to judge of colours. Yet there is not 
a fruitfuller source of the buffoonery of coxcombs and witlings than these 
studies. I remember not long since to have read a philosophic discourse of 
the best writer the French nation at present has,—Condillac : it was on 
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the senses; and a view of several imaginary people were given, who 
wanted this or the other sense -: amongst the rest a knot of blind philoso- 
phers were brought into the scene, who had overheard what they called 
the jargon of another people who had their eyesight, and their discourse 
turned, with much critical acumen and pleasantry, on the nonsense and 
unaccountable ideas of their neighbours.” ’- vol. i. pp. 92—94. 


There is no human being that holds his authority upon a tenure 
more irksome than a metropolitan manager. The intrigues of the 
reen-room, bad and insufferable as they are, constitute only a 
small part of the troubles in which he is compelled to reign. But 
besides intestine wars, which very frequently it takes all his energies 
to quell, he is menaced every four-and-twenty hours by some fo- 
reign invader— haply a pirate—who, in the character of a play- 
wright, takes the liberty of disturbing the borders of the manager’s 
realm. With the pert young geniuses from college, who poured in 
their classical melodrames in the confident expectation that the 
company would be but too proud to enact them, Garrick was 
always able, after his own fashion, to dispose: but there were oc- 
casionally some suitors too sturdily addicted to negotiation, to allow 
the poor man the least repose under at least a couple of dozen of 
choice communications. We shall give one of Garrick’s replies to 
a rebellious subject, who, availing herself of the privileges of her 
sex, dispatched a haughty remonstrance to the ruler of the stage, 
seeking to exact from himan explanation of some supposed slight 
which he had put upon her. The good humour of the manager will 
strike every body who reads his answer. 


‘« Mr. Garrick to Mrs. Palmer. 
‘« E’en Sunday shines no sabbath day to me.” 
‘ “ Madam, * « “ Saturday, March 13th, 1762. 
‘« 7 flattered myself that I should yesterday have been freed 
from any business of the theatre on account of the solemnity of the day, 
and I little expected that Mrs. Palmer would have broken in upon it, 
with a letter of altercation. 

‘“ T must desire every lady, for the future, who shall be pleased to give 
her sentiments upon stage affairs, to address them te Mr. Lacy as well 
as myself, otherwise I cannot, in justice to him, take any notice of them. 

‘* However, I shall go out of the common road of business to pay my 
respects to you, as you seem to have done the same in favour of me. I 
have done myself the pleasure of reading over your letter several times, 
and have considered every marked word with that attention which such 
stamp of weight ought to excite in the curious reader. Though your let- 
ter is so long, the matter of it, stripped of ornaments, may be contracted 
to two simple questions. Why did I not bring out the new play sooner ? 
and why is your benefit two days later now than before? Heavy charges! 
But I trust in my innocence ! 

‘“ T would not wound your delicacy to ask another in answer to the first 





* Sic in the volume. 
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demand,or else I might gently surmise that the most capital lady has not the 
least shadow of right to ask the managers such a question; but I will 
indulge you, and drop my right of office, to satisfy your curiosty. Mr. White- 
head particularly desired it ; but if he had not, I should not have thought 
of acting it sooner. But do not imagine that I mean this as an excuse 
for your not playing the part of Celia; I never intended that you should, 
and for one reason among many, that it would have shown too stro 

the similitude between ‘ The Guardian’ and ‘ The School for Lovers.’ 

‘« This is the first time that I have been called upon by a performer 
to account for my management, and I hope it will be the last. But I will 
go farther. 

«« Had I intended the part for you, it would have been as improper in 
us to have given it to you, in your condition, as in you to accept it; and 
I think ladies should rather be thankful to the managers for their atten- 
tion and humanity to them, than be calling them to an account for not 
giving parts to those who are not in a condition to play them. If Mr, 
Palmer thinks it worth while to ask me why your benefit is settled as it 
is, I will give him a very full answer to that and every other proper 
question. I must be excused sending to you, as I shall be obliged to open 
my mind, and to endeavour to convince him that, if any partiality is 
shown, it is in your favour. Now I come to a more serious part of your 
letter, which concerns me only. You tax me with levelling my anger 
against you: yet in your next sentence you say that last year I professed 
an esteem for you and showed it. Yes, Madam, I think I did, and upon 
an occasion when your filial tenderness got the better of my resentments 
for a behaviour in your father, which few managers could have forgiven. 
I had drawn a veil over that transaction, and am sorry that you have 
obliged me to draw it aside. Immediately after I continued that regard, 
let me say partiality, and gave you and yours (contrary to the custom of 
theatres) a most successful new play for your benefit. I do not include 
Mrs. Pritchard in this, for she deserves every thing we can do for her. 
But surely Mrs. Palmer had no right to complain in the Green Room of 
the settling of benefits, and upon her first coming abroad: when I had 
given her husband a play I had refused to one before him, and which I 
look upon as a favour in my present state of health. But this is nothing: 
I must and will follow the dictates of my own judgment and justice, and 
I flatter myself that I shall be much less likely to err than those indivi- 
duals, to use your own words, whose partiality to themselves makes them 
think they have a right to expect—what it is not in the power of an 
honest manager to grant. 

‘“T am, Madam, 
‘« Your most humble servant.” ’ 


But impudent pretension, even in its most offensive form, is 
scarcely less endurable than self-adulation and garrulity. Garrick 
had been plagued with plenty of both. Of the latter, here is a 
choice specimen. Love, the writer, appears to have been a stage 
manager at Edinburgh, and as he had some reputation as a pro- 
vincial actor, Garrick encouraged him to come to London. Love, all 
gratitude for the notice of such a luminary as the Roscius of the 
day, pours forth his soul in gratitude and admiration. We shall 
give a few passages from his letter. 
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‘«“] engage with a heart determined to serve you and Mr. Lacy (to 
whom, as I have not the pleasure of being known, I hope you will be 
pleased to make my compliments) to the utmost stretch of my power with 
the most eager sincerity. 

. 7 . e . a 


«« Depend upon this, Sir, I have experience, and I do not come to you 
without looking forward upon all probable events. Nor am I like a child, 
fond of a change because the prospect is new. [I have long considered the 
chance of coming to Drury Lane: I have carefully considered the succes- 
sion of actors here, whether friends or foes, in regard to their opinion of 
my abilities: and though I have met with constant encouragement, still 
have I paused upon the danger. Had you ever seen me la’, all this 
would have been at an end, for though your good nature ever leads you to 
the kind side of the question, I am certain you discover the least degree of 
merit at once, and rich beyond all count in the possession of it yourself, 
are always ready to acknowledge your poorest relatives. Thus convinced 
of your supremacy (forgive me if I dwell too much on my favourite subject) 
I come to you with no will of my own, but always to be guided by yours. 
I am sure you will do me justice: and I am prepared to strain every nerve 
for your service, and to keep an eternal eye to your interest. I have ob- 
tained no end in getting a decent salary from you, if I deceive your expec- 
tations: but if, as I am bold enough to hope, my Falstaff should fill some 
houses, and what is much more, obtain your approbation, think not it is 
possible I should presume one atom from thence, and think myself under- 
paid, as | dare say many a weak man has done. No, Sir, my chief, my 
first, my ardent desire is to rise in your opinion, and to that goal my course 
will ever be directed. You mention my assistance in pantomimes: | am 
glad you think I can assist in that or in any thing else you command me. 
I shall have no kind of avocation from my business, and my whole time 
will be yours.” ’ 


So much for the importunity of players. Should we turn to the 
persecution which Garrick endured from the authors, of both sexes, 
in his day, we should find a precious specimen of it in high-flown 
remonstrances of a tragic poetess of Reading, who describes herself 
as living not far from the market-place, immersed, she says, in busi- 
ness and in debt, sometimes madly hoping to gain a competency ; 
sometimes justly fearing dungeons and distress. 

We believe we have now placed before the reader whatever is 
contained in this volume which can have the slightest claim to his 
interest. We regret, on every account, that it was not in our 
power to offer a more favourable opinion of its merits, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the second volume will compensate, in some 
measure, for the deficiencies of its predecessor. In justice to the 
memory of Garrick, we cannot avoid declaring, that the perusal of 
his letters has tended very considerably to raise him in our esteem, 
as we are confident it will in that of the public at large. The 
malignity of enemies, and the too easy credulity of his friends, 
have contributed to place many parts of the character of Garrick 
in a very doubtful point of view. But his letters, for the most 
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part, are calculated to dissipate every suspicion that was raised 
against the soundness of his heart, and the strength of his good sense, 

ew that read his varied communications, whether to those who 
were his superiors in rank, or his inferiors, but will admit that as 
he showed no unbecoming subserviency to the one, so did he ex- 
hibit no arrogance to the others. An accusation of illiberality 
may easily be made against him whose charity is administered in 
secret, whose kindness is displayed without ostentation. This, we 
believe, was the case with Garrick. 

The good editor of this correspondence will surely excuse us if 
we take a very decided exception to the style and manner of his 
commentaries. From what we have observed of him, it appears to 
us that old age has quite obliterated any faculty he may have once 
enjoyed, of distinguishing between very offensive coarseness and 
polished wit—between confused and unintelligible sentences, and 
profound remarks. If this gentleman would confine himself to the 
far more useful, though humbler, task of illustration and exposition, 
he would certainly act more in accordance with his own capacity, 
and shew a great deal more tenderness for the memory of Garrick. 





Art. I1.—The Morning Watch: or Quarterly Journal on Prophecy, 
and Theological Review. No. XI. London: Nisbet. 1831. 


We are now quite clear that the Rev. Edward Irving is bound to 
take out a license for his ‘ Morning Watch ;’ inasmuch as nobody, 
' we presume, can deny that an asylum where rampant prophets, 
and polyglot maid servants, are protected, and where, after all his 
insane pranks, such a patient as missionary Woolff (of whom more 
anon) is received with open arms,—no one, we repeat, can deny 
that such a receptacle as this comes strictly within the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of Lunacy. In the mean time we shall con- 
sider ourselves at liberty to comment on the administration of 
the keeper of this fantastic establishment, and that too with our 
usual freedom, notwithstanding all the coarse and unchristian 
rebukes with which the Spaasiell defendant has thought proper to 
meet our strictures. He says that for those who rail and write 
against him and his coadjutors, as if they were a set of madmen, 
and who look upon a man that expects an answer to his prayer, as 
one well nigh beside himself—for such he has nothing to say : he 
joins no issue with them—they are profane and reckless men, 
who have nothing to lose, and as little to gain in the controversy, 
and with whom that subject is a matter of speculation, witticism, 
and raillery, which, to him, is a matter of life and death. 

_ Being but indifferently versed in theological lore, we confess our 
inability to compete with the reverend gentleman in the language 
of abuse: and this rivalship we are the less disposed to enter upon, 
since Mr. Irving has also claimed our attention in the unobjectionable 
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capacity of a reasoning advocate. Our honour is always touched 
by an appeal from such a quarter, and we feel ourselves no longer 
at liberty to reject an overture, which is founded even on the pre- 
tence of an argument. 

Some of our readers will perhaps remember, that in examining 
the statements of the miracle-mongers of Port Glasgow, we parti- 
cularly dwelt on the pretended gift of tongues, wherewith Mary 
Campbell was said to be wonderfully endowed. We observed that 
the strange languages in which she spoke, were’comprehended by no 
human being that ever heard them: and we are informed that some 
characters, purporting to belong to them, being traced on paper, the 
learned professor Lee, the universal modern linguist, declared them 
to belong to a tongue of which he never before suspected the 
existence. We then took the liberty of contending, that if the 
Almighty intended to distinguish the Scotch church by some 
signal testimony of his favour, he would not have selected for that 
purpose such a means as no one could possibly appreciate. The 
power of conferring the knowledge of languages, by miraculous 
interposition, was the same, whatever was the nature of the tongue; 
and we concluded, that if a striking effect were intended to be 
made on the world by means of a sudden endowment of this sort, 
it would be of a character respecting which no mistake could arise, 
Mary Campbell, and her coadjutors, addressed the assemblages at 
Port Glasgow in a gibberish, which defied the comprehension of 
all her hearers. Why did not she, an uneducated woman, address 
the company in Latin, French, or Italian, or any tongue in which 
her proficiency could be ascertained ? If she did so, there was no 
disputing her title to an immediate inspiration: but that the Cre- 
ator should determine in the first place to satisfy the nation, by 
some extraordinary token of his favour, that the Scotch church 
was the only true one, and yet that the said token should be of a 
nature that was particularly calculated to prorene doubt and incre- 
dulity, is a policy which, in our humble but very deliberate judg 
ment, it would be blasphemous to impute to Providence. e 
have said this already, and we now repeat it. We find that Mr. 
Irving has felt the force of the objection, and he has endeavoured, 
in a long and laboured article in the journal before us, to remove 
it. How far he has succeeded in doing so, the reader is left to 
decide for himself. For our own parts we must say, that we never 
met with a piece of sophistry, which gives us a more unfavourable 
impression of the intellect as well as morality of the mind that 
gave it birth, than that to which we now refer. The article is pur- 
posely complicated: it embraces several propositions; they are 
very pithy, sometimes very bold and confident, but they are all 
beside the purpose. The writer endeavours to show that the mode 
of communicating the gift of tongues in the case of the Apostles, 
resembled, in some respects, the manner in which the same privi- 
lege was conferred on Mary Campbell ; that is to say, first, the gift 
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was not granted for the purpose of preaching to the heathen: ge. 
condly, the tongues were not necessarily understood by the speakers 
of them, word for word: thirdly, the tongues were not understood 
by the hearers of them word for word. Now, if all this be true 
with respect to the Apostles, of course the same objection applies 
to the miracle in their instance, as forcibly as it does in that of 
Mary Campbell, because the Almighty would have worked a 
miracle in vain, by having enabled the Apostles to speak a lan- 
guage which no hearer of theirs could understand. Mr. Irving, we 
are shocked to say, maintains that this is the fact: he argues as if 
the Apostles poured forth on Pentecost-day an unintelligible dialect, 
a language that could not be recognised by any audience, which 
could have access to their preaching. This he does for the sake 
of giving colour to the most contemptibly contrived fraud that ever 
disgraced the annals of priestcraft. Mr. Irving knows right well 
that the gift of tongues to the Apostles, laid, as it was intended to 
do, the great foundation of that success amongst the Jews which 
crowned the labours of the apostles. What is the evidence of the 
Acts of the Apostles on this matter? Why, they record that when 
the Apostles began to speak in divers tongues, there were dwelling 
in Jerusalem Jews, devout men out of every nation under heaven, 
who came together to hear the Apostles, and who were confounded 
in mind because that every man heard them speak in his own tongue. 
And they were amazed, says the Sacred Record, and wondered, 
saying, Behold, are not all these Galileans, and how is it that we 
have heard every man in his own tongue wherein he was born? Nay, 
the Acts of the Apostles actually specify the countries of the then 
known world, from which persons had been assembled at Jeru- 
salem, and there was not a stranger, therefore, in that city, who was 
not struck with astonishment at the miracle which he witnessed. 
What then is more evident, than that this extraordinary act, by 
which the Almighty conferred the’gift of languages on the Apostles, 
was destined to be a sign to all nations; the whole effect of the 
miracle depended upon its being easily understood and duly appre- 
ciated ; it was not a single language which was communicated to 
the Apostles, but every language which every stranger in Jerusalem 
understood was opened to them. Can we then deny for an instant 
that, in this case at least, the Almighty, in performing a miracle, 
adopted that course, which would leave the witnesses of it without 
a shadow of doubt as to the reality of the wonderful act. It was 
an occasion on which every auditor was furnished with a criterion 
for himself to guide him in judging of the strange things which he 
had heard. And yet, by the grossest perversion of language and 


fact, is this miracle of unquestionable authenticity compared, in all 
its bearings and in its siliey, to an audacious attempt, on the i 
of a set of pauper lunatics, to impose on the simplicity of their 
betters, by reciting a jabber, unknown, incomprehensible, unheard 
of before, but which they blasphemously assert is directly derived 
from the Almighty. 
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We have been anxious to take this short method of showing to 
the public, how little reliance they are justified in placing on the 
statements respecting miracles, which may be promulgated in the 
‘Morning Watch :’ and having urged so much by way of warning, 
we proceed, with the less reluctance, to some cases of “ Recent 
Healings,” which we find trumpcted forth with all due solemnity 
by the same veracious authority. The first case is that of Mrs. 
Maxwell, whose wonderful cure is stated to be attested by two 
clergymen of the church of England. This lucky lady, it seems, 
liad a bad knee for three-and-twenty years, and the case was re- 
garded as hopeless by the faculty. The limb was first attacked by 
rheumatism, and under leeching and blistering it grew weak and 
thn, so as to cause paralysis of the limb. We must here pause to 
observe, that the notion of palsy being produced from such a cause 
as is here contemplated, is altogether ridiculous: nothing of the 
sort could happen. About eight years ago the other knee became 
bad also, and the disease yielded so little to very active treatment, 
that Mrs. Maxwell was obliged to have recourse to crutches. But 
in her first essay in the use of them, she managed so badly as to 
fall down a whole flight of stairs, which of course aggravated all 
her symptoms, and she kept her bed for some weeks. Her state 
varied during a considerable subsequent period, but for the three 
weeks previously to her miraculous cure she was confined to her 
bed. It seems that she consoled the solitude of her chamber by 
an occasional attention to theological literature ; and upon reading 
in one of those pious periodicals which abound in such multiplicity 
in this metropolis, the providential healing of Miss Fancourt, our 
patient resolved on an experiment to get cured on the same conve- 
nient terms, if she could. She accordingly sent up petition after 
petition, to Heaven, and, fortunately for her, it was not long before 
her prayer was heard. We leave her to describe the sequel herself. 


‘* The extraordinary motion put into my limbs while praying, leaves no 
doubt upon my mind, that, tad I then risen from my bed, the cure would 
have been performed; but I reasoned upon it; and although I| stopped 
praying, and tried to compose myself several times, and the motion always 
returned when I resumed my prayer, J dared not get up, lest I should fall ; 
and so my prayers ended with a feeling of disappointment. I did not like 
to speak of this, though it made a great impression upon my mind; and 
on the 6th of February, while praying fervently for spiritual blessings, | 
was again led to pray for the cure of my limbs, when the words, ‘ Did I 
not tell thee, that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory of 
God?’ were most powerfu ly applied; my faith increased, and I pleaded 
the promise, desiring only to know the Lord’s will, not doubting his power. 
After some time, being exhausted, I was sitting, under the most soothing 
influence of the Spirit, contemplating the text ‘ Keep yourself in the love 
of God, and in the patient waiting for Christ,’ when a desire suddenly 
came into my mind, that, if it were the Lord’s will to restore me, He would 
put the same involuntary motion into my limb that I had before expe- 
rienced, as a signal for me to rise and walk: upon which I resumed my 
VOL. 1. (1831.) No. a. oO 
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petitions, through our great Mediator and Advocate, with this request ; 
when the motion instantly returned. I rose up, leaning for a moment on 
the table, to ascertain the degree of strength given ; and, finding I could 
stand, I moved forward, without any other support than the arm of 
Omnipotence, praising God with a heart filled with gratitude and perfect 
love. The blessedness imparted to my soul seemed almost to make me 
forget the wonderful cure wrought in my limbs, and for many weeks | 
really think the happiness I enjoyed could scarcely be exceeded by that of 
angels ; and the presence of the Lord seemed so constantly and powerfully 
manifested, that 1 had neither a care, nor fear, nor doubt, of any kind, 
Indeed, for one week it was almost too great a weight of blessing and glory 
for my earthly tabernacle to endure. The cure seemed perfect and instanta- 
neous, but the strength and size of my limbs increased with use ; and though 
I walked nearly four miles in one day a few week’s afterwards, nothing ever 
threw me back, or seemed more than they could bear.” "—pp. 216, 217. 

This is certainly a case of wonderful interposition, and we should 
have admired it with all our hearts, but that a very small fact in 
the subsequent history of Mrs. Maxwell has struck us with consi- 
derable doubt and dismay ; for, it most inopportunely happens, that, 
as this lady was increasing in health and strength, she struck her 
knee against the wheel of a coach, on a certain day, and when the 
account was written, it appears that this favourite of Heaven was 
absolutely chained to her sofa! We agree with Mr. Irving that the 
accident from the wheel had nothing whatever to do with her pre- 
vious illness or cure: but what we do greatly marvel at, and cannot, 
on any principle, explain, is this—that at the very time when Mrs, 
Maxwell was in the custody of her guardian angel,—during the 
critical interval of being under the spell of that supernatural influ- 
ence which had effected such wonders for her knee,—so little vigi- 
lance seems to have been exercised in her protection, as that the 
mighty event of her miraculous cure should be marred and set at 
nought by the contact of an inglorious chaise wheel. Alas! if 
such be the contingencies of a cure in the Scotch pantheon, the 
sooner a reform is introduced the better. 

The next case brought forward is that of Miss Hughes, who, from 
the extent of her letter, and her passion for minute description, 
appears to have completely established her right to be her own 
historian on this occasion. She declares that from her earliest 
years, she has been uniformly weak and sickly, having encountered, 
in its severest form, every disease incident to children. In the 
year 1820 she felt her weakness increase—and in 1821 she kept 
her bed. She was bled and blistered by Mr. Keele, a surgeon, who, 
even after these operations, pronounced her to be in a very doubtful 
state. She, however, so far recovered, as to be able to go down 
to Norwich in the summer ; but the following winter all her worst 
complaints came on again—the surgeon’s attendance was required 
a second time, and upon an attentive examination he discovered, 
says Miss Hughes, ‘that the spine was curved, and that between 
the shoulders, ¢hree joints projected beyond the rest.” She was 
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put on a regimen, and observed strict rules for the times of rising and 
woing to bed; she also went to the sea-side, and finally got so 
well, as to be able to walk from Gloucester Terrace to Sloane Street. 
jut this good state of health lasted only a short time, and after 
moving about from place to place, and using every means that 
appeared proper to restore her frame, Miss Hughes sent for 
Dr. Blundell. The doctor declared that her liver and bowels 
were almost torpid, and that her blood moved very sluggishly 
through her veins. He called it a case of semi-animation, and 
observed to Mr. Keele that she was cold,—cold to the very heart. 
The doctor’s prescriptions did her some good, for he made her take 
meat twice a day, and gave her a carte blanche of the wine cellar: 
hut after a time there came on a spasm of the leg, which was also 
found to be shorter than its fellow. Sir Astley Cooper was then 
called in, and he said that there was ‘a general curvature of the 
spine, and a projection of the seventh joint,” and that the nght 
leg was shorter than the other. In 1830, Miss Hughes became 
worse ; and on the 6th June that year, she says that applications 
were made for the purpose of reducing an inflammation occasioned 
by two of the bones at the back of the neck being forced out of 
their places.* In October, Miss Hughes had the good fortune to 
hear the ‘ Morning Watch’ read, which of course struck her mind 
very powerfully, and speedily inspired her with a confidence that 
all her corporal calamities would vanish at the intercession of Mr. 
Irving. She made the experiment, and the following is the result. 

‘** About a fortnight before I recovered the use of my leg, I felt parti- 
cularly weak and ill; and on the 3d of this month I had so severe a pain 
in the head, as to be carried up to bed soon after dinner. Some conver- 
sation which had taken place had led me to pray that God would give me 
some token (I knew not what), to make it manifest to others that God did 
listen favourably to my prayers. I spent the two following days alone, 
and devoted my time to meditation, prayer, and study of God's word, 
The words, ¢ Rise, and stand upon your feet,’ were much impressed upon 
my mind, but still without the least idea that this would be the token God 
would give me: I did not expect to stand till I was quite well. 1 tried to 
raise myself on my right leg, as I had done almost daily, by way of expe- 
riment (because persons are apt to say ‘ you do not walk because you do 
not try’), on the morning of the 5th of this month. In the afternoon, 
between three and four, while engaged in prayer, I felt a sudden and pow- 
erful impulse to make another trial to stand. The Lord strengthened my 
leg; I stood, and walked, and my legs and hips were equal. On Thursday 
evening I went to chapel: I prayed that I might be able to sing the praises 
of God when there, and retain my voice. This prayer the Lord answered, 





_ * That this poor girl is writing in utter ignorance of what she indites, 
is manifest from this declaration—for the “ forcing out of the bones” 
of which she speaks, is neither more nor less than a dislocation of the 
cervical vertebree—an accident whose effects would be just as promptly 
fatal as those of Prussic acid. 
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and all my friends remarked, ‘ How strong your voice is!’ for, even when 
I did not whisper, my voice was faint. Mr. Bowden called upon me on 
the 19th: he said he would not ccme before, to give me time to relapse, 
if I should relapse. He questioned me, both as to the manner of my te- 
covery and the motives which led me to pray for it. He pressed on the 
spine bones, in such a manner as but a few weeks ago would have pro- 
duced spasm, but it had no such effect; and the very fact of my sitting up 
to write this long letter will prove that my back is much strengthened, 
He remarked the strength of my voice. I said, ‘ You know that I have 
several times lost my voice and it has returned, but the restoration has been 
very gradual; as my general strength returned so did my voice strengthen : 
but now, from being very weak, it is suddenly become strong.’ Mr. Bow. 
den said, ‘It is a great mercy, and a great miracle ;’ and observed, ‘ It is 
a fortunate thing I have not been attending you for a long time ;’ as if he 
desired, as much as I, that the whole glory should be given to God. He 
observed, ‘J should like to bring your old doctors to see you: how sur- 
prised they would be!” ’—p. 222. 

It is very curious that such a case as this should be brought 
forward as an example of divine interposition. The account of 
the nature of the girl’s illness is on the face of it a foolish and 
ridiculous exaggeration ; she describes a series of ailments of the 
most natural character, considering the cause assigned for them— 
and under proper treatment we find those ailments relieved, 
although only for a short time. In fact, it appears that the 
suspension of her pains was as effectually produced by medicine 
as it was by prayer; and that the latter fell as short of a com- 
plete cure as the former. Miss Hughes herself indeed, in the last 
paragraph of her letter, acknowledges as much when she states 
“I do not consider my cure complete, but I only asked a token to 
strengthen the faith of others as well as my own.” How then, we 
ask, is this demand of Miss Hughes’s answered ? Why shoulda 
token so equivocal be given, if the Almighty intended to give one 
at all? Why leave it to be doubted whether or not the doctors or 
the spiritual assistance to which she pretends did more for the 
patient, when it would have been so easy for Omnipotence to have 
settled the matter at once, by a decided and prompt removal of all 
her complaints? Have the projecting bones in her back been 
restored to their natural situation? has the curvature of her spine 
been reformed? in short, have any of the alterations of structure, 
which the evidently scrofulous constitution of Miss Hughes has 
produced, been changed into a healthy condition? We can find 
no answer to these questions—and we conclude that they could not 
be replied to in the affirmative. 

The subject of the last ‘interesting narrative” which is given 
in the present number, is a little girl between ten and eleven years 
of age. From the description of the complaint of this child, it 
would appear that she too was affected with a disease of the spine 
as wellas of the hip joint, and that the doctors gave up her case as 
hopeless. It happened, however, that during the time when the 
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girl's family began to despair of ever seeing her restored to health, 
‘a lady of Mr. Irving’s congregation” dropped in, and of course 
mentioned the infallible application of the Irving system. But the 
young patient was of a very turbulent temper, and she shewed 
‘to a remarkable degree, rebellion of heart against God.” She 
was, however, soon induced to ‘ search the Scriptures ” for herself, 
and she appeared to be particularly interested in that portion of the 
Sacred Writings which related to the miracles and healings. We 
quote the story of her “ wonderful cure” in the words, we believe, 
of Mr. Irving himself, and how he could have gravely put on 
record so much absurdity, can only be reconciled to any natural 
motive, by those who recollect what a stake Mr. Irving has in 
maintaining a superstitious respect for bis doctrines amongst the 
people whom he has gathered about him. 


‘** Her aunt, who had lately become an attendant at Mr. Irving’s church, 
having heard him announce on Sunday, July 10th, the miraculous restora- 
tion of Miss Hughes, in answer to prayer, was induced to request him to 
call on her niece, which he did on Monday the 11th. He first put a few 
questions concerning her knowledge of Jesus Christ her Saviour, and her 
faith in him, as the healer of the soul and body. Being satisfied with her 
answers, he asked her if she thought she could pray to Him; she replied, 
Yes; he then offered up a short and simple prayer, telling the Lord 
he had brought her to him, and beseeching him to heal her. She was 
much pleased and impressed with this visit; and from that time her faith 
appeared much to strengthen, frequently expressing her belief that she 
should be healed. On Friday morning, the 15th, she appeared in higher 
spirits than usual, and told her mother she was sure she should recover. 
No kind of abatement of the disease or of pain had, however, taken 
place; and, as she expressed it, her leg was as though it did not belong to 
her, having no power at all to move it, but with her hands, and that with 
inuch pain. About eleven o'clock in the forenoon of this day, her aunt, 
who was sitting below, heard a noise in her room, and ran up stairs, 
fearing that she was impatient at being left: she found her in a state of 
excitement and agitation : said, she could not tell her, nor any person, what 
had happened ; however, when more composed, she related the following 
circumstance to her mother :—She said she had, all the morning, felt her 
heart more lifted up into communion with God than she had ever before 
experienced, and whilst reading Hebrews xi. and Mark xi. 23, she felt her 
faith much strengthened : ‘ if faith, she thought, did such mighty works 
in former days, why should it not now?’ Upon this her heart was much 
drawn towards God in prayer for faith, and she was constrained to say 
aloud, ‘I will not let thee go except thou bless me.’ Upon this, much 
strenzth came upon her, wherewith she was raised up, and enabled to stand 
upright, holding by the top of her bedstead. At first, she says, her dis- 
eased leg trembled violently, yet without pain; but it soon became steady, 
and she stepped first on a chair, and then on the ground ; first moving 
with a heavy, laboured step, but it became gradually lighter and more free, 
and she walked across the room; she hesitated whether or not she should 
go down stairs, but thought she would return to her bed to put on her 
stockings. It pleased the Lord, however, only to shew her the power of 
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faith, in answer to her prayer; for when on her bed she became in every 
respect the same as before she rose. At first she was much cast down, 
but her faith at length revived, and, although Saturday and Sunday she 
suffered much pain, she continued to say she should be restored. Monday 
morning she described a peculiar sensation in the limb down to the toes; 
she said it was ‘ like life entering into the bones.’ Mr. Irving called on 
her again that day, and prayed with her. In the evening, whilst the family 
were at tea, she begged to be carried up stairs, and seemed in high spirits, 
She had been reading the healing of the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda, and when laid on her bed, asked her mother what was the mean- 
ing of the word impotent; on being told it was weak, infirm, she said, 
‘ Well, that is all that I feel now, and I think I can walk.’ Her mother, 
being alarmed at the idea of seeing her attempt such a thing, ran out of 
the room, and sent her aunt, who told her to do just what she felt enabled: 
she immediately threw aside the bed-clothes, stepped out of bed, and 
walked across the room; swung her leg backwards and forwards; sat down 
and stood up with ease, and freedom from all pain. Upon examination, it 
was found, that it was, in every respect, just the same as the other, and her 
spine perfectly straight. From that time every particle of disease left her, 
and she daily gains bodily strength. From perfect inactivity for seven 
months, her legs and feet were at first rather stiff and awkward, but the one 
leg was as much so as the other, and not the slightest sensation of pain or 
fatigue accompanied the effort. 

*« Her heart was filled with joy, and her mouth with praise, the whole 
evening, and, indeed, night, for she could not sleep from excess of joy, 
frequently exclaiming at the goodness and mercy of the Lord in having 
done such a work upon one so unworthy. The meeting between herself 
and her brother, a little Loy of about nine years of age, was very affecting: 
he came into the room whilst she was standing up, and, having gazed at 
her from head to foot, apparently doubting his own eyes, he threw himself 
into her arms, quite overcome with wonder and joy. She told him that it 
was the Lord who had been pleased to hear the prayer of faith, and to 
raise her up. Being left alone in the room together a few minutes, their 
voices were heard singing a hymn; and when her friends returned, the little 
boy was kneeling by her bed-side, whilst she offered up a prayer aloud.” 
—pp. 225, 226. 

As if Mr. Irving was under an irresistible obligation to furnish 
to every mind uncorrupted by prejudices, a complete antidote 
against the poison of superstitious credulity, he subjoins to his 
account of this third miraculous cure, a certificate from the 
spine doctor, who had closely examined the patient. This autho- 
rity (Dr. Harrison) distinctly states that he had no doubt that she 
could be cured. 

_ Giving, therefore, Mr. Irving the fullest credit for candour and 
sincerity, (and we feel that if we do so it is at a dreadful expense to 
his intelligence and good sense)—taking for Gospel every word which 
the patients have written, whether it be the voluntary or the adopted 
expression of their minds, we still conclude that those ** miracles” 
are surrounded with too many circumstances of doubt and sus- 
picion to permit a reasonable man to believe that they proceed from 
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the immediate interference of God. Why, we again ask, was not 
the whole cure completed off hand, as it were ; for surely then the 
intention of Providence would have been promptly understood, and 
the great benefits derivable from such a divine manifestation would 
have been more general and certain ? 

But when we consider more narrowly the whole circumstances 
of these cases, we shall certainly not find that the doubts and sus- 
picions first impressed upon our minds are in the slightest de- 
cree diminished. The reader will not fail to observe, that the 
three persons who were the subjects of this supposed miraculous 
agency, resemble each other in two very remarkable points—they 
were females—and they were each afflicted with scrofula: at least 
the nature of their complaints justifies the inference, that in each of 
those patients there was a scrofulous taint from birth. Now, it 
requires but little knowledge of the world in any person to enable 
him to discover, that there is almost uniformly connected with a 
scrofulous frame, a very early maturity of all the mental qualifica- 
tions ; as if Nature, having predestined those unhappy beings to a 
short mortal career, resolved also to abridge the usual term of de- 
velopment which she has fixed for the rest of her productions. 
Premature endowments, therefore, are ordinarily found to distin- 
guish scrofulous youth. Now this precocity, as we all know, 
almost always begets pride and confidence in such children, who 
cannot but feel the greatest complacency at the favourable contrast 
which they exhibit in comparison with their less intelligent, but 
more healthy companions. But the delicacy of theit physical 
structure is not more remarkable than their exquisite sensibility ; 
hence they are generally characterized by great susceptibility of 
emotion—great promptitude in adopting impressions. From the 
peculiar circumstances which necessarily attend their education, 
they are denied the advantages of that experience of privation 
which all other children possess ; and hence they become, more or 
less, nothing better than mere creatures of imagination. They 
know but httle of human nature who will be surprized at the 
terrible combustion, which the smallest spark of enthusiasm kindles 
insuch minds. There is no possibility of measuring the power of 
the fancy over the body. Medical history exhibits a series of facts 
in proof of the truth of this observation, which would make Mr. 
Irving and his generation hide their heads in shame, at the little 
flavour which they possessed with the great Author of miracles. A 
village surgeon—nay, an ambitious farrier—has often done infi- 
nitely more wonders than Mr. Irving can ever expect to imitate. 
Dr. Hunter once turned a piece of bread into mercury—and abso- 
lutely cured by its agency a complaint which nothing but mercury 
could remove—but he took care, in the first place, to secure the 
patient’s imagination on his side. We could multiply such exam- 
ples, and soon satisfy the world that poor Mr. Irving is but a 
clumsy operator after all. His miracles cannot take: they are 
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presumptuous piracies, which, by all the laws of property, belong 
to the human imagination alone, and no more. 

As regards Mr. Irving and his flock, we do not feel so philan- 
thropically ardent as to desire to take much more trouble about 
them ; but when we contemplate the extent of his delusions, and 
consider them asa sign of superstitious credulity in this enlight- 
ened time, our reflections are bitter indeed. For what have we got rid 
of popery—for what have we confiscated the sacred property of our 
ancient temples, and with it the patrimony of the poor? Was it to 
make room for mere mountebanks and merry-Andrews of the pulpit? 

We forget how many times we have read in the books of travel- 
lers, illustrations of all sorts of the superstitious degradation into 
which the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the world were said to be 
uniformly plunged. St. Januarius in one place, and St. An- 
thony in another, ruled the brute population in the most diverting 
manner. Now we have always thought that great allowance should 
be made for the toolish, or, if you will, evil customs, which are of 
long standing in any country, and which necessarily continue to be 
observed, without examination, by those who successively adopt 
them. Hence we may say, that, under such circumstances, super- 
stition ceases to be a crime, that chief ingredient of all guilt being 
absent—malice prepense. But what shall we say of a nation like 
ours, which has signalized itself so eminently by a triumphant re- 
nunciation of all irregular influences that present themselves in 
alliance with, or under the sanction of religion ; what shall we say 
of such a nation, such a people, when they relapse into a blind and 
superstitious credulity? They have no prejudices to mislead their 
judgment; they have no national habits to justify their errors ; 
they sin with deliberation ; they have no excuse for their crime. 

Just as we were about to dismiss the ‘ Morning Watch,’ at 
least for the present year, our eye lighted on the name of no less a 
personage than Missionary Wolff himself, who, after all his wan- 
derings, has at last, it seems, consented to end his days in the 
qniet retreat which Mr. Irving has provided for religious lunatics. 
Alas! how changed is the Rev. Joseph from the Hercules we once 
knew him! How little, a few years ago, did we expect that the 
glorious promise which Joseph and his ‘* Georgiana” held forth, 
would terminate in that disastrous result which is forcibly depicted 
in the following ominous passage, from the pen of Mr. Irving :— 

‘** Mr. Wolff has ceased to have any connexion with the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, and set out from Malta, 
where he has left his wife (Lady Georgiana) and his child, trusting to such 
casual resources as shall be raised up for him.”’ 

Perhaps it would have been more germain to the matter, if Mr. 
Irving had stated exactly what the truth was—to wit, that the 
Reverend Joseph was dismissed by his employers for extravagance: 
and he certainly appears to have completely understood the notor'- 
ous gullibility of our English philanthropists. Some extracts from 
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his recent journals appear in the ‘ Morning Watch,’ which would be 
sufficient, we should think, to satisfy any reasonable mind, that 
the pretensions of the author to a birth in a lunatic asylum, were 
far from being unfounded. Joseph begins by noticing, with great 
disapprobation, the extreme fastidiousness of the Society in pre- 
suming to find fault with the scale of his expenses. Lady Geor- 
yiana ought to have been thought of, and the satisfaction of seeing 
in their service a titled missionary, should have been a sufficient 
compensation to them for the most prodigal expenditure of their 
money. There are some very awkward statements in the Reverend 
Joseph’s journal, which have struck us as being very well worthy 
the attention of the English public. He says, under date of Alex- 
andria, February 7, 1831 :— 

‘« On our arrival at Jaffa, we found above twenty cases of the Bible 
Society, put there by Mr. Jowett eight years ago—the Bibles were half 
eaten by rats.—I took them, for which I was obliged to give 4/. sterling to 
the consul,”’ 


Again the missionary complaineth : 

‘« On our second arrival at Cyprus, I found above ten cases of Arabic and 
Turkish, and Italian and Hebrew Scriptures, sent there to the English 
consul by the Reverend Mr. O’Connor, twelve years ago, which had not 
vet passed through the custom house: they were half eaten ty the rats. 
I took possession of them, and distributed, gratis, several hundred of them,” 
(what the deuce—though half eaten by the rats! !) * in the mountains of 
Cyprus, and then at Alexandria.”’ 


Speaking of the missionaries in Greece at the period of the 
battle of Navarino, the unceremonious Joseph boasts as follows : 

‘In the year 1828, [wentwith Lady Georgiana to Beyrut, after the battle 
of Navarino, when all (the) missionaries ran away from Beyrut, as Nico- 
layson, Bird, Goodall, and Smith.” ’ 

Ran away! What, missionaries run away? Verily, they did, 
according to Joseph, who even, a little farther on, ventures to 
assert that these devoted apostles of the faith presumed to go out 
without any Bibles. He also complains that “ they established no 
school at Jerusalem,” as he did; that “ they had not fed the poor, 
as Lady Georgiana did, nor did they send to Geneva a poor Greek 
boy, as Lady Georgiana did, at her own expense: they had not to 
support a padre Michaele, suffered to starve by Jowett: they had 
not to support a pious missionary, Mueller, ill treated by Mr. ’ 
of the Church Missionary Society. The question,” continues Wolff, 
“farther may be started, why did Nicolayson not spend so much? 
Answer. This man, with his spectacles, spent (his time) quietly at 
Safet, learning Hebrew of a Jew, until he was roused by the battle 
of Navarino, which Srightened him out of his wit: then he married 
Mrs, Dalton, went to Malta, got ordained in Germany, returned to 
England, for the purpose of reading a book on baptism, comes to 
Malta, spends (his time) quietly at Floriana, till I roused him to 
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go to Algiers!!” Joseph is a bold fellow, all must allow, but jf 
there be a particle of truth in his statements, what an outrage on 
common sense and religion must the missionary system be! The 
only consideration that detracts from the importance of such curious 
facts as Joseph thus casually communicates, is the character of the 
witness himself, who has, in the course of this very brief journal, 
exhibited a degree of ingratitude, treachery, and turpitude, that 
deserve the contempt of every good man, whatever be his religious 
opinions. Let the reader only pause for a moment on the following 
paragraph from Woolff’s Journal : 


«« Jan. 31.—The Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean, Roman Catholic, Greek, 
and Abyssinian churches believe that the Lord Jesus Christ glorifies him- 
self, in every age, by leaving in the church the Spirit of prophecy and 
miracles. Protestants alone deny this fact. Yea, Jews and Mohammedans 
are not such infidels as the Evangelical party in England are. Jews and 
Mohammedans have never limited so much the power of God as the Pro- 
testants, and especially the Missionary Societies, do. I foresee great, 
very great, judgments coming over the Protestant churches. They may 
succeed in converting some among the savages, who have no books, but 
certainly they will never be the instruments of the conversion of the Jews. 
There is no such godless nation in the world as the Protestants : they have 
more confidence in their steam-boats than in the power of God. The 
Turk, when he perceives an earthquake, he exclaims, ‘ This is of the Lord: 
the Protestants ascribe it to some cause in the atmosphere. The Arab, on 
seeing a comet, concludes that the decrees of the Lord are issued upon his 
creatures : the Protestant laughs at it. The Syrian Christian lays the hands 
upon the sick person: the Protestant, smiling, declares it to be super- 
stition.” "—pp. 10, 1]. 


Now, however little we may be disposed to eulogize the labours 
of the Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, we are 
not the less prompt to denounce the paltry traitor who, fed by their 
bounty, and deriving all of consideration and respectability that he 
ever had, from their liberality, turns upon his benefactors, and aims 
an assassin dagger at their life. May the honest and upright, the 
benevolent and truly charitable heart of England be warned by 
the example of such profligacy, and never again be betrayed into 
the fatal folly of nursing in its bosom the reptile, that would thus 


return the poison sting of malice for all the caresses with which it 
had been cherished. 


_—_. 








ART. ILI.— Narrative of the Ashantee War; with a View of the present 
State of the Colony of Sierra Leone. By Major Ricketts, late of the 


Royal African Colonial Corps. 8vo. pp,221. London: Simpkin & 
Co. 1831. 


Wuitst weare waiting, with no slight feeling of curiosity, for the pub- 
lication of the Messrs. Landers’ account of their late expedition to the 
Niger, it will not be uninteresting to take some preliminary sketches, 
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as it were, from those parts of Africa, with which their discovery 
of the course of that important river is likely to make us more inti- 
mately acquainted. If they have correctly ascertained that the Niger, 
which discharges itself into the gulf of Biafra, is the same as that 
which rises among the western mountains of the Gold Coast, and 
not very far from the peninsula of Sierra Leone, it will be at once 
seen, by looking at the map, that they have done more for the im- 
provement of British commerce in that region of Africa, than all 
their enterprsing predecessors put together. The river is, probably, 
navigable for small vessels, at least for such vessels as the neigh- 
bouring tribes are accustomed to carry on their traffic in with each 
other, from its mouth to within some few miles of its source, thus 
forming a semicircle which encloses the whole coast of Guinea, the 
country of the Foulahs, the Denkeras, the Ashantees, the Fantees, 
the Warsaws, and other powerful tribes, and furnishing the means 
of easy communication with the celebrated city of Timbucktoo, with 
the districts of the Soudan, and possibly, by means of the lake Tschad 
and the rivers that contribute to it, with the teeming plains even 
of Abyssinia. This view of the consequences of Messrs. Landers’ 
expedition may, perhaps, be too sanguine: but we are not without 
hopes that in the course of a few years it may be realized, as we 
may observe that many secondary instruments appear to have been 
for some time put in motion by Providence, for dispersing the 
clouds of darkness which have hitherto brooded over the interior of 
Africa, and for rendering it accessible to the footsteps of civilization. 

It is the principal object of Major Ricketts’ narrative to detail 
the events of that protracted series of hostilities, in which our 
colony at Cape Coast has been engaged against the numerous and 
savage tribe of the Ashantees, for nearly nine years ; that is to say, 
from 1822 to 1831, as the war begun in the former period can 
scarcely be said to have been brought to a termination until the 
month of April in the present year, when the Ashantees finally 
submitted to the terms of peace which we had prescribed. We 
shall not deem it necessary, however, to harrow up the mind of the 
reader by dwelling long on the scenes of atrocity, by which that 
painful war has been so peculiarly distinguished. It is our pur- 
pose rather to detach from the narrative, as far as we can, the habits 
of the people who occupy those regions with which, as we trust, 
the fearless spirit of British commercial enterprize is about to 
render us more familiar. The information thus collected will be 
new to many, and to some it may afford hints for the adoption of 
such precautions, as are best calculated to provide for their safety 
and success, in commencing an intercourse with tribes who are 
yet, for the most part, little removed from the savage wildness of 
their native woods, though, like those woods, they are manifestly 
capable of being brought, by proper treatment, to a high degree 
of cultivation. 


The British settlements already fixed on the western coast of 
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Africa, are situated between twenty degrees north and _ twent 
degrees south latitude. ‘they were, not many years since, under the 
care of the African company, whose principal establishments were 
upon the Gold Coast ; but it having been found necessary, from a 
variety of causes, that they should transfer their possessions to the 
British Government, their forts were all placed under the command 
of the late lamented Sir Charles Mac Carthy, in the March of 
1822. From an early period our merchants had to contend against 
the rivalry of the Dutch, who had, and still, we believe, maintain 
considerable factories at Accra and Elmina. It has often beep 
suspected that, on more than one occasion, the Dutch have en- 
deavoured, by intriguing with the natives, to expel our influence 
from the whole of that coast: and even now, it is believed that, 
from motives of gain by the horrid trade in slaves, they persevere 
in sowing, wherever their spies can penetrate, the seeds of hostilit 
against the very name of Great Britain, representing that our ob- 
ject is to gain possession of Africa, by means similar to those which 
have placed so large a portion of India under our sceptre. It is 
certain that all our travellers in Africa, we believe without an excep- 
tion, have complained of treacherous acts on the part of individual 
Dutch merchants, whom they encountered on the coast, or in the 
interior of the country. If it should ever appear that these persons 
have been actuated, or even connived at, by their own government, 
a thing not at all impossible, we hope that, as a first step towards 
the effectual regeneration of Africa, the flag of Holland shall be 
swept from every part of that continent 

At the period when Sir Charles Mac Carthy took possession of 
the forts transferred to Government by the Company, the Ashan- 
tees, constituting, perhaps, the most powerful tribe on the Gold 
Coast, were entangled in a pecuniary dispute with the natives of 
Cape Coast, who were under our protection, and also with the Com- 
mendas, a tribe which, though strictly speaking they were not in the 
same relation with respect to us, had still some claims upon our 
friendly assistance. These disputes not having been arranged to 
the satisfaction of the king of the Ashantees, Osai Tootoo Qua- 
mina, he interdicted all communication between his people and 
those of Cape Coast, and matters seemed strongly verging towards 
war, when the fire already kindled was fanned into a blaze bya 
stupid occurrence, which took place in the November of 1822. An 
Ashantee trader chose to pick a quarrel in the fort of Annamaboe 
with a serjeant of the Royal African Colonial Corps, by cursing 
his master. The serjeant retorted, and turned the trader out of the 
fort. The affray was enquired into upon the spot before a magis- 
trate, when the parties were both acquitted, and it was apparently 
thought no more of. Some months after this, however, the un- 
fortunate soldier, while upon duty at Annamaboe, was kidnapped 
by agents of Osai, and conducted to a prison in Donquah, in the 
Fantee country, where he was kept in irons, and assassinated in 
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February, 1823. Sir Charles Mac Carthy, perhaps too hastily, 
took up the matter as one in which the honour of the whole British 
nation was concerned, and adopted immediate measures for the chas- 
tisement of the persons who committed the murder. He proceeded 
with great haste to Annamaboe, and having ascertained that the 
individuals who were present at the murder of the serjeant, with 
their followers, amounting to two or three hundred, were still at 
Donquah, about twenty miles from Cape Coast, he formed a small 
expedition, and marched suddenly in the night against them. Un- 
fortunately, however, from the treachery or ignorance of the guides, 
the troops which ought to have arrived at Donquah at four o’clock 
on the following morning, lost the right road, and while suffering 
from excessive fatigue, and want of every sort of provisions, they 
were attacked under a heavy fire by a numerous force of Ashantees 
and Fantees, who were ambushed in a thick covered wood, and 
they were obliged to make the best of their way back to Anna- 
maboe. This disaster was followed by the most deplorable con- 
sequences. Osai, emboldened by the success of his troops, sent 
Sir Charles a message through the Dutch governor of Elmina, ad- 
vising that Cape Coast Castle should be enlarged, as, in the lan- 
guage of Napoleon, he intended to drive the English into the sea. 
‘He also recommended that they should arm the fishes of the sea, 
for all would be of no avail against the army which he intended to 
bring against them.’ 

Meanwhile the passicns on both sides were much exasperated by 
petty conflicts between parties of the Ashantees and of the tribes 
under our protection. Sir Charles visited different parts of our 
territory, and sent a mission into the interior, in order to extend his 
alliances with the natives, and to ascertain upon whom he could 
depend. In travelling through those portions of the country in 
which roads were cut, he and his suite were usually conveyed in 
carriages drawn by natives, six to each vehicle, which accommodated 
two persons, The reader will, perhaps, be surprized to hear that these 
cartiages were drawn at the rate of six miles an hour, and that at 
the conclusion of a day’s journey, generally thirty miles, the natives 
thus employed were not in the least fatigued. On the Gold Coast 
there is hardly any other mode of conveyance, as neither horses, 
(lonkies, nor mules, thrive there, even when brought thither from 
other parts of the coast; they always died a short time after being 
landed. At Accra, horses have been known to live for some years ; 
hut, generally, Europeans travel in the vicinity of the forts in the 
manner just described, unless where the roads cut through the 
woods are too narrow for wheeled vehicles. ‘Then they are borne 
in wooden chairs, or wicker baskets, by means of poles, or upon 
the heads of men, and it is astonishing with what facility and ex- 
pedition long journies are thus performed. 

In the course of his visitations, Sir Charles was everywhere re- 
ceived in the most flattering and joyous manner: the inhabitants 
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of the villages shewing their hospitality by bringing out large 
quantities of palm wine, and headed by their chieftains, who indi- 
vidually swore mutual friendship and support on his sword, accord- 
ing to their usual custom. The streets and hills through which he 
passed were crowded by all classes, cheering, shouting, firing of 
muskets, beating of drums, and the sounding of horns, in token of 
their fidelity to the British Government. In some places, the 
females sang and swept the path before him, while others sprinkled 
it with water. Among the places visited by the mission was the 
town of Fouricaria, seated on the river of the same name, distant 
about 100 miles from Sierra Leone, under the dominion of king 
Amorah, who is mentioned as a very clever man, and well versed in 
the Arabic language, which he writes with great fluency. The 
town itself is described as extensive, and very neatly built, the 
streets being composed of cottages, which are erected at some dis- 
tance from each other. ‘‘lhere were several Arabic schools in the 
town. The banks of the river are beautiful, and a good-sized 
vessel can get up the river as far as king Amorah’s town. Horses 
with country-made saddles and bridles were always ready for the 
officers of the mission, who rode about the country, which was 
beautiful and well cultivated with rice. The coffee tree grows wild 
here.’ 

Information having been received early in the month of June 
(1823), that the Ashantees had shewn themselves in the Fantee 
country in considerable force, the organization of the expedition 
against them was accelerated, and camps were formed in different 
parts of the country, which were crowded with the native tribes, 
amongst whom the Fantees, who were supposed to have been com- 
pletely gained over to the British cause, were the most conspicuous 
for their apparent activity and zeal. It was late in the year before 
the forces began to be marshalled on each side; the signs of the 
coming war are depicted with much vivacity by Major Ricketts, 
from whose narrative we shall here select one or two of the most 
characteristic scenes of preparation. On the 15th of December, 
Sir Charles returned to Annamaboe. 


* On landing, the crowd of chiefs, pynins, (a kind of magistrate among 
the natives,) men, women,and children, was innumerable ; the air resounded 
with cries of “ Accoa ba E’woora O!” meaning, how do you do master. 
His excellency, after a short visit to the fort, inspected the militia. The 
parade here was also crowded by an immense population. After the in- 
specticn, the native chiefs, with their martial bands, armed followers, 
dignitaries, and favourite wives, passed in succession before him, being 
seated under a neat bamboo hut erected on the ground for the occasion, 
surrounded by his suite, and the officers aud gentlemen of Annamaboe. 
The several chiefs shook hands most cordially with the governor, express- 
ing in the strongest and most animated terms by words, countenance, and 
gesture, their satisfaction at his return among them. As soon as they 
had resumed their seats around the parade, their several officers marshalled 
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their men, who went through the evolutions and firings of a sham fight ; 
chief after chief sent his men, and various chiefs of towns situated at a 
small distance from Annamaboe, joined the meeting, their men taking a 
share in all the sports; the firings, &c., lasted for several hours; the re- 
ports of the muskets, the noise of the war drums and other instruments, 
the cries of the warriors, and the rejoicings of the women, produced such a 
singular effect, that it is impossible by words to depict an adequate idea of 
the scene. 

‘The arrival of a messenger from Appea, king of Adjumacon, an- 
nouncing his intended visit to Annamaboe to pay his respects to his excel- 
lency, induced the governor to defer for another day his visit to the camp 
at Yancoomassie, in the Fantee country, which had been formed in his 
absence by Captain Laing, under the directions of Major Chisholm. 

‘On the morning fixed for the grand entry of Appea into Annamaboe, 
the whole line of the beach between that place and Agah, (one mile in 
length,) was crowded with the carriers of his army. As the day advanced, 
the line of dependants was succeeded by the armed men of this chief; in- 
numerable umbrellas of various colours could be distinguished, and their 
littering swords, with gold hilts, had a very imposing appearance. About 
eleven o'clock, notice being given of Appea’s near approach, his excellency 
left the fort, and took his seat in the bamboo hut before mentioned, every 
thing indicating the rapturous ecstacy of the multitude; as Appea ad- 
vanced, a dead stillness prevailed, which was only broken by the sudden 
sounds of horns and drums. The procession, which entered the area in 
good order, had been arranged with great taste, and the effect certainly 
exceeded expectation. Eight large canopies attracted curiosity from their 
ingenious construction of cloth of various colours, some of them diversified 
with figures; also some large umbrellas, carried over the several captains, 
riding in their palanquins, or litters of various descriptions, each captain 
or commander being surrounded by his own clan. At length Appea, of 
whom all had felt anxious to obtain a sight, appeared; he was carried by 
his own domestics, who, by every expression and attention, shewed their 
care of their master; he reclined on a satin cushion, with a handsome cloth 
of native manufacture, to cover his body if required ; his occras, or confi- 
dential pages, preceded his palanquin, carrying elephants’ tails, emblematic 
of his power, and ten gold hilted swords; his first wife and sister were 
close in succession, followed by his bards, who sang his victories and great 
titles; his band followed playing their familiar airs, by which the deeds of 
their great men are recorded in the minds of the people. His drums, which 
played their part in the rehearsal of his power, were covered with tartan 
plaid, to hide the skulls and jawbones of his conquered enemies, with 
Which they were decorated according to the custom of the native chiefs on 
this part of the coast; he being fearful, from the character he had heard 
of his excellency, that they might give offence. As each of the chieftains 
of Appea drew near the bamboo hut, the captains alighted from their pa- 
lanquins, and after making a low obeisance to his excellency and uncover- 
ing both shoulders according to the custom of the country, they shook 
hands and endeavoured to evince every demonstration of respect and affec- 
lion: each paraded to the spot allotted to him and his retinue: the same 
form was followed by Appea. The whole of the chieftains, surrounded by 
their countrymen and adherents, having taken their proper stations accord- 
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ing to the custom of their country, the same compliment was observed by 
the caboceers of Annamaboe.’—pp. 35—38. 

All this pageantry affords indications not only of a well orga- 
nised state of society amongst the people under the sway of Appea, 
but also of the wealth of his territory. We find the carriers of his 
army occupying a full mile of road; his dependents and army 
very numerous, and the latter well accoutred, the hilts of thoir 
swords being formed of gold. Their use of umbrellas is at least q 
favourable omen of their disposition to encourage the silk trade, 
while their canopies promise as much for the trade in cloth. The 
description of the palanquins shews considerable progress in the fine 
arts, which here, as in all other countries where they flourish, are 
found united with poetry and music. The covering of the horrid 
ornaments of their drums with tartan plaid, in order to conceal 
objects which might be deemed disgusting to European eves, is in 
itself a proof of the facility with which such a people might be in- 
duced to adopt our customs in still more essential matters; and 
the regularity with which the whole pageantry was conducted, 
affords a satisfactory demonstration of quickness of intellect and 
love of order. The king and people of Adjumacon must, in fact, 
have already made a very respectable approximation towards 
European habits. 

On arriving at the camp at Yancomassie, Sir Charles was te- 
ceived in the most enthusiastic manner by the chiefs of the Fantees, 
with whose mode of testifying their allegiance, however, his Exel- 
lency, we apprehend, would have cheerfully dispensed. The person 
about to swear, takes a sword in his right hand, and with great 
animation, whilst expressing his determination, calls Heaven to 
witness that he would be faithful to the cause, continually pointing 
the sword upwards at the governor’s head, and flourishing it round 
his own, so near at times, that his Excellency’s eyes must fre- 
quently have been in imminent danger. The country round Yan- 
comassie is described as beautiful. The town of Donquah, through 
which Sir Charles returned—the fatal scene of the event which 
immediately led to this unhappy war—is also said to be very pretty. 
The main street is about sixty feet wide, with a row of trees in 
the centre, affording a canopy of shade that must be peculiarly 
acceptable in that climate. He was shewn the house in which the 
unfortunate serjeant had been imprisoned, and the tree under 
which he was murdered; the principal agent in this atrocity having 
been a child under ten years of age, who was afterwards at school 
at Annamaboe. 

Early in the January of 1824, the Ashantees were reported to be 
in full march, in twelve divisions, against Cape Coast: and we 
regret to observe—though we ought not perhaps to speak with 
much confidence of military movements—that Sir Charles does not 
appear to us to have very well known what he was about, in giving 
his orders for arraying his motley forces against the enemy. Div 
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sions were marched here and there without any defined object in 
view, and his magazines of provision and munitions of war were 
moved after a most deplorable fashion. The natives, from a feeling 
of pride, preferred to join their respective clans rather as soldiers 
than as carriers on such an occasion—a feeling which they put 
forward as a pretext for demanding the most exorbitant charges, 
which Sir Charles refused to pay ; and his brigade-major was under 
the necessity of impressing women as well as men into that service, 
and to force them along with the baggage, the result of which was, 
that on finding a favourable opportunity, they threw their loads 
into the woods and disappeared. 

This was but a small part of the difficulties against which Sir 
Charles had to contend. Marching at the head of the European 
men of his regiment, the royal African corps, he found himself, 
ina few days, very much in advance of almost all his native auxi- 
liaries, and especially of the Fantees, whose promises had been so 
eloquent a short time before. The paths were extremely bad, now 
impeded by precipices, which it was most fatiguing to climb; now 
by swamps, through which it was dangerous to wade. On the 14th 
of January, however, he succeeded in reaching Assamacow, in the 
country of the Warsaws, where he waited, with the royal African 
corps and the militia, for the native force to come up. This town 
is pleasantly situated :—‘ the houses have nearly the appearance 
of those in an English village of the better class: they are neatly 
built, in a superior style, and that in which Sir Charles was qua:- 
tered was ascended by a flight of twenty steps: the rooms are 
floored, and the windows have green jealousies: there was also a 
bedstead with curtains in his sleeping-room : the houses are con- 
structed of swish, with thatched roofs,’ Assamacow appears from 
the map to be about forty miles distant from the sea-coast, and 
about thirty from the river Pra. The Ashantees were already col- 
lected in multitudinous force, about twenty miles from the town, 
where Sir Charles was informed that his allies, the Dinkeras and 
Warsaws, were in full retreat before them, and were in want of 
provisions. The main body of his army, if such it might be called, 
consisting of the native men of the royal African corps, a detach- 
ment of the second West India regiment, three companies of militia, 
and numerous parties of the allied forces, was still at a consider- 
able distance, (in consequence of Sir Charles Mac Carthy’s own 
bad arrangements,) under the command of Majyr Chisholm. Mr. 
Williams, the Colonial Secretary, was sent forward to stop the 
Varsaws and Dinkeras in their retreat, and he was followed by the 
author, with the regulars and militia, Sir Charles waiting behind 
to bring up the main body. By some means, not here explained, 
Sir Charles had got into his head two most fatally delusive notions ; 
hrst, that the Ashantees were by no means so near as was re- 
ported, and, secondly, that when they came in sight, he would 
ave only to order the band to play “‘ God save the King,” anc 
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the majority of the enemy would come over to join the British 
standard. In addition to these mistakes, he committed the ammy. 
nition to a small guard, and directed it to be forwarded under the 
care of Mr. Brandon, the ordnance store-keeper. 

‘The cries,’ says Major Ricketts, ‘of the immense number of 
women and children, who had met together on the march, was 
most distressing, and there were some poor old men amongst them, 
who tottered along on crutches.’ The troops under his immediate 
orders arrived early on the 20th of January, almost in the presence 
of the enemy; but a tremendous storm of rain, which lasted five 
hours, wore away the time until night, when the Ashantees make 
ita point never to fight. The Warsaws and Dinkeras still evincing 
a strong retrogressive tendency, letters were dispatched to Sir 
Charles toapprize him of their disposition, when he, though still not 
believing the Ashantees to be so near, resolved to move forward, 
attended only by two hundred men, whom his friend, the king of 
Adjumacon, had sent to him as a body-guard. On the morning of 
the 21st, he joined Major Ricketts, having come the whole dis- 
tance from Assamacow on foot, and while he was yet in conference 
with the chiefs of the Warsaws and Dinkeras, the alarm of the 
approach of the enemy was given, and every body repaired to his 
station, except the Adjumaconian body-guard, who having found 
a convenient position behind some bushes at a distance, refused to 
leave it, saying that they understood bush-fighting, and rather 
eg that mode of warfare to any other. We must allow 
Major Ricketts to tell the disheartening story of the savage battle 


which followed, under circumstances so exceedingly disadvan- 
tageous to our troops. 


‘ About two o'clock the enemy, who were said to be considerably more 
than ten thousand men, instead of being divided, as it was reported, were 
collected together, armed with muskets, and having a large description of 
knives stuck in their girdles, they were heard advancing through the woods 
with horns blowing and drums beating, and when they came within half a 
mile of our party they halted, when Sir Charles ordered the band of the 
royal African corps, which had accompanied him, to play ‘* God save the 
King,” and the bugles to sound, he having heard through some chanoel 
in which he placed confidence, that the greater part of the Ashantees only 
wanted an opportunity to come over to him. The Ashantees played in 
return, which was alternately repeated several times, and then a dead 
silence ensued, interrupted only by the fire of our men at the enemy, who 
had by this time lined the opposite bank of the river,* which was her 
about sixty feet wide ; having marched up in different divisions of Indian 
file through the woods with their horns, sounding the names or calls of 
their different chiefs: a black man who had been at Coomassie was able 


to name every Ashantee chief with the army, by the sound of their respec: 
tive horns. 





* A small river which ran between the two armies, but to which the 
author has given no name. 
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‘The action now commenced on both sides with determined vigour, 
and lasted till nearly dark. It was reported about four o’clock that our troops 
had expended all their ammunition, consisting of twenty rounds of ball 
cartridges, besides leaden slugs which were contained in small bags sus- 

nded by a sling round the men’s necks, and loose powder contained in 
small kegs, carried also by the men themselves, application was made to 
Mr. Brandon, who arrived in the middle of the action, for a fresh supply 
of ammunition, he having received his excellency’s orders to have forty 
rounds of bail cartridges packed in kegs for each man ready to be issued. 
This was done to lighten the men, who had to carry respectively their own 
provisions for many days, as well as to preserve the ammunition from being 
damaged by the swamps and rain; but Mr. Brandon said that it had not 
yet arrived, and that he had only a barrel of powder and one of ball with 
him, which were immediately issued. He had left Assamacow with about 
forty natives carrying ammunition and was in advance of them when the 
engagement commenced. 

‘The carriers, who were natives of that and the adjoining countries, and 
who had been obtained at Assamacow more by persuasion than by any 
other means, seeing the Warsaws, their countrymen, making the best of 
their way from the battle, followed their example, nearly the whole of the 
guard it is supposed shared the same fate as most of their brethren the 
militia and soldiers: a corporal of the militia and one or two others, com- 
posing part of the escort, arrived at the place of action shortly before its 
conclusion, and reported that the carriers had refused to advance any further 
with the ammunition and that most of them had run away. On this cir- 
cumstance being reported to Sir Charles, he desired to see Mr. Brandon, 
with whom he was exceedingly angry, and if he had not suddenly disap- 
peared either into the woods or to look after the ammunition, it is probable 
that if Sir Charles had had the means at the moment, he would have put 
his threat into execution of suspending him to a tree. 

‘The enemy perceiving that our fire had slackened, attempted to cross 
the river, which at this time had become fordable, and succeeded. They 
had often attempted it when the river was swoln by the rains that had 
fallen, on trees which had been previously felled across to answer as 
bridges, but they were repulsed with great slaughter. The enemy had 
dispatched a considerable force to encompass our flanks in order to pre- 
vent our retreat, and now rushed in all directions on our gallant little 
force, who still defended themselves with their bayonets, until they were 
completely overpowered by their myriads, who instantly beheaded nearly 
every one of those who unfortunately fell into their remorseless hands. 
The Warsaws it appeared had left the field early in the action. His excel- 
lency, who had himself received several wounds, thus perceiving every 
thing was lost on his side, retired to where Cudjoe Cheboo, the king of 


Dinkera, surrounded by his people, was bravely fighting. 
* * * * * * 


oh Sir Charles, in joining the king of Dinkera, wished the men to be in- 

‘ormed of his intention to retreat, but neither bugles nor any other instru- 

ments were to be had to give the requisite signal, every man of the African 

corps having joined his company in the action; and it was impossible, 

from the thick underwood where the men were now overpowered by the 

enemy and dispersed, to see many yards around, and a few wounded men 
p 2 
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only were got together. A small brass field piece, which had arrived 
during the engagement, and flung down in haste, for it was still lashed 
with ropes to the poles on which it had been brought on men’s shoulders, 
was about this time unloosed and the muzzle raised, whilst Mr. De Graf, 
a man of colour, linguist at Cape Coast and lieutenant in the militia, wen; 
round and obtained some powder from the king of Dinkera, with which 
and some loose musket balls, that had been left in a keg, it was loaded and 
fired in the direction of the enemy, in hopes to impede, in some measure, 
their advance; but they immediately afterwards rushed forward, and killed 
and wounded two men of the 2nd royal West India regiment, viz., the 
brigade-major’s and Sir Charles Mac Carthy’s orderlies. 

‘The brigade-major (Ricketts) who had been wounded, finding that 
his excellency had left the king of Dinkera, followed in the direction which 
he understood he had taken, and shortly after observed him in a track in 
advance. He recognized him by his feathers. Soon after some musketry 
was fired in front, and there was a general rush back of those who were 
with him, after which no more was seen of him. The brigade-major, fol- 
lowed by some of the wounded and Mr. De Graft, entered the thickest 
part of the wood, inclining towards the king of Dinkera, who still kept up 
a fire and retreating at the same time. A Warsaw man rushing by at this 
time, was fortunately seized by a militia serjeant who spoke the same lan- 
guage, and the man promised, if he was rewarded, that he would guide 
them through the woods. A silver whistle and chain were then given to him 
by Mr. De Graft, on which he led the way, one of the party holding him 
fast. He took them first alongside a stream of water, then out, and along 
the banks for a short distance; then in again and out on the other side, 
this he said was to conceal their track. The enemy at this time was close 
to them, scouring the woods, and they were obliged now and then to hide 
themselves. 

‘ It having at last become so dark that they could not see one another, 
the Warsaw man said that it was impossible to proceed until the moon 
arose; consequently they were obliged to halt for several hours. The 
rejoicing of the Ashantees on their success, and their attempt to sound 
some of the instruments of the band which they had taken, was distinctly 
heard, not being distant half a mile. About midnight the moon appeared, 
and the Warsaw man commenced cutting in that direction, the others fol- 
lowing him ; and when it began to descend, he halted, and said he could 
not proceed, until the sun arose, when he renewed his labour and con- 
tinued until three o'clock in the afternoon, at which time they got into a 
track leading to Assamacow ; and after proceeding a considerable dis- 
tance, a party of the enemy was observed near to them; they therefore 
retraced their steps, till observing a small track to their right, which they 
took, the Warsaw man having decamped. This path led them into another, 
along which they had gone but a short way, when they met with about 
fifty Warsaws, who reported that there were Ashantees a Jittle farther on, 
Upon being asked where they were going, they replied in search of their 
families, whom the enemy had taken from their villages. Captain Ricketts 
then requested that he and his companions in arms might be allowed to 
accompany them, as it appeared that they intended to proceed in the 
direction where the division of the army under Major Chisholm would most 
probably be found. This proposal having been consented to, under a 
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ise of reward, and it being near dark, the whole filed into the woods, 
and got on a small island surrounded with a swamp, in the crossing of 
which Captain Ricketts unfortunately lost his shoes. About one o'clock 
there was an alarm of the enemy having discovered them, but it turned 
out to be only two stragglers of the Ashantees, who perceiving a light, 
were induced to approach, thinking they might be some of their own 
people. They were immediately seized, and they insisted for a long time 
that they were Dinkeras, but a few of that tribe happening to be with the 
Warsaws, they without hesitation pronounced them to be Ashantees ; on 
which every knife was drawn, and afler getting from these two unfortunate 
persons all the information they could give, they immediately cut their 
throats. They then sounded their horns, and proceeded by another direc- 
tion to the river Pra. About six o'clock they fell in with a party of the 
enemy, and a kind of running fight ensued, and many of them were killed. 
The Warsaws recovered several of their wives, and many of their children 
were found in the woods, some of the voung infants in a dying state, and 
others with their brains dashed out, the Ashantees having obliged the 
women to throw away their children in order to enable them to carry their 
plunder. At last the whole party arrived at a deserted village on the 
banks of the Pra, where they were obliged to halt for the night, there 
being only a small broken canoe, that could scarcely swim, with which to 
cross the river. 

‘Next morning at day light, after the women had passed over, Captain 
Ricketts followed, but on being landed on the opposite side, he was so 
much exhausted that he could not move. Not long after, two European 
soldiers of the African corps having made their appearance, Captain 
Ricketts asked them if they knew him? to which they answered in the 
negative ; but on telling them who he was, they, after looking for some 
time with astonishment, recognized him, and took him up and carried him 
alternately on their backs to a small croom a few miles off, from whence 
they had come, and where they had left the remainder of the troops which 
had been sent in advance by Major Chisholm to prepare the natives to 
jon him as he came along. ‘These poor feliows did all in their power to 
make Captain Ricketts comfortable; and having acquainted him that 
Major Chisholm was on the march to join Sir Charles Mac Carthy, he 
expressed a wish to see him as soon as possible; the soldiers therefore 
constructed a kind of basket, in which they placed him, and having by 
force obtained a guide to shew the nearest way, took him up on their heads 
and proceeded ; but after going some distance, through jungles and trees, 
| the branches of which were at times obliged to be cut to allow the basket 
on the men’s heads to pass, the guide said he could not find the path ; 
they therefore returned to the croom with him, when he dispatched some 
of the black soldiers in another direction to meet Major Chisholm, who 
not long after arrived on the other side of the river, and who hearing of 


the captain’s state, sent him clothes and provisions, following himself soon 
after.’—pp. 55—67. 


Had Major Chisholm come up in time with the forces under his 
command, the disasters of the day might either have been avoided 
orredeemed. But his orders for hastening to the scene of action 
lid not reach him until after the battle was over! although in 
daily correspondence with Sir Charles Mac Carthy from the 9th to 
the 16th of January, whose fatal delusion about the approach and 
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intentions of the Ashantees, seems to have altogether deprived 
him of common prudence, though not of his characteristic bravery. 
Chisholm, very properly under the circumstances, resolved on 
retreating to Cape Coast, the author, now Captain Ricketts, being 
carried in a basket on the heads of some of the native soldiers, and 
having arrived safely at their destination, every exertion was made 
to assemble a force sufficient to oppose the advance of the enemy, 
The native auxiliaries under Chisholm all fled, as soon as they 
heard of the result of the action. Still there was a numerous party 
of our forces under Captain Laing, consisting chiefly of Fantees, 
who, by Sir Charles Mac Carthy’s want of management, were kept 
also far from the scene of slaughter, and who marched with him 
steadily enough to Cape Coast, after he became acquainted with 
what had occurred. But when they, too, were informed of it, they 
very speedily found out that their own country was already 
threatened by the enemy, and as it was their duty not to leave 
their wives and children unprotected, they decamped as speedil 
as possible. Nevertheless an imposing force was collected for the 
defence of Cape Coast, and the Ashantees, not deeming it prudent 
to proceed farther with the war, sent messengers to Elmina, for 
the purpose of proposing, through the Dutch governor of that fort, 
terms of peace, which were indignantly rejected. We must here wind 
up the unfortunate history of Sir Charles Mac Carthy, of whom the 
author had seen nothing after he had traced him by his feathers fora 
short time retreating from the field of battle. It appears that Sir 
Charles, after proceeding a short distance, accompanied by two other 
British officers, along the track to Assamacow, was suddenly attacked 
by a party of the enemy, who fired and broke one of his arms. He 
immediately after received another wound in the chest, and fell, when 
the barbarians proceeded to tear off his clothes and to cut off his head, 
which, by some peculiar process, they afterwards kept in a state of 
perfect preservation. His heart is said to have been eaten by the 
principal chiefs of the Ashantee army, that they might, as they 
supposed, imbibe his bravery; and his flesh to have been dried, 
and, with his bones, divided among every man of consequence 
in the army, who constantly carried his respective proportion about 
with him, as a charm to inspire him with courage. 

Several small skirmishes followed the battle of the 2st of 
January, but it is unnecessary for us to enter into their details. 
The reader will perhaps be gratified to learn that the king of 
Adjumacon compensated by his personal prowess for the dis 
affection and cowardice of the body-guard, which he had sent t 
Sir Charles. He remained our faithful ally to the last, and died 
of the small pox at Cape Coast. The only action of any material 
consequence which afterwards took place, was that fought on a plait 
about twenty-four miles north-east of British Accra, under Sir Neil 
Campbell, in September, 1826, when the Ashantees were completly 
routed. Atthis period they had no longer a hastily collected expe 
dition to encounter, but a regularly disciplined army, accompanie, 
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indeed, by a number of tribes as cruel as the Ashantees themselves, 
and the slaughter of the unfortunate barbarians was tremendous. 


‘Several of the natives,’ says the author, ‘ came insulting and abusing 
the centre as cowards; which being represented to the commanding 
officer, he directed them to advance about four hundred yards, when a 
heavy and effective fire took place. They went steadily forward amid the 
work of death, the enemy slowly and sulkily giving way. No prisoners 
were taken by the natives, but as they fell they were put to death ; happy 
were they whose sufferings were short; in vain the gentlemen implored 
them to hold their hand, or at least to kill them outright; some were 
ripped up and cut across the belly, when plunging their hands in, they 
took out the heart, pouring the blood on the ground as a libation to the 
good fortune of the cause: others, when they saw their own friends wel- 
tering in their blood, would give them a blow on the breast or head, to 
put an end to their misery. In many instances they dragged each other 
from the opposite ranks and wrestled and cut one another in pieces; and 
fortunate was he whose kuife first found out the vital part in his foe during 
the deadly grapple, though perhaps in his turn to be laid low by the same 
means. So hard were the enemy pressed at this moment, that a captain 
of consequence blew himself up, nearly involving some of the Europeans 
in destruction."—pp. 118, 119. 


On this occasion a few rockets which were thrown among the 
Ashantees occasioned the most dreadful confusion. ‘ The hissin 
sound when they were thrown, the train of fire, the explosion, and 
fnghtful wounds they inflicted, caused them to suppose they were 
thunder and lightning, called snowman in Fantee, by which name 
they are now known among the natives.’ There is a melancholy 
grandeur in the closing scenes of this decisive engagement. 


‘On the right, the battle was not for a moment doubtful; the king of 
Akimboo drove all before him, and penetrating to the king of Ashantee’s 
camp, took them in flank; his path was marked by the column of smoke 
that rose in front, the short grass being dry, from our forces having bivou- 
acked at the roots of the trees for two nights, together with extreme heat, 
caused it to take fire; the explosions of some Ashantee captains, who at 
intervals blew themselves up in despair, which was known by the smoke 
that arose over the trees; the shouts and groans of the combatants, with 
the burning grass, and the battle raging all around, formed no bad idea 
of the infernal regions. F ancy may indeed imagine, but it cannot describe, 
such a scene of havoc and destruction, more resembling the wild fiction of 
an oriental tale, than one of absolute reality. The Danish natives, who 
had fled at nearly the first onset, now perceiving the enemy to be repulsed 
by the rockets and grape shot, advanced, and taking possession of the 
plunder, which was immense, deliberately walked off the field; they sent 
to request more ammunition, saying they had only received twenty rounds 
each from their own government ; and when upbraided with their bad con- 
duct, they said it was against their fetish to fire on a Monday. About 
one o’clock the heads of the Ashantee chiefs began to be broughtin. Se- 
veral of the blood royal and principal captains were known by the resi- 
dents; when the deaths of any of them were reported to the king, he 
offered up human sacrifices to their manes in the heat of the battle. Among 
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the sad trophies of the day, was supposed to be the head of Sir Charles 
Mac Carthy,* which was sent to England by Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon . 
it was taken by the Aquapim chief. ‘The king carried it along with him ag 
a powerful charm, and on the morning of the battle, he poured rum upon 
it, and invoked it to cause all the heads of the whites on the field to lie be. 
side it. The skull was enveloped in paper covered with Arabic characters, 
and a silk handkerchief, over all was a tiger skin, the emblem of royalty, 
‘The whole of the Ashantee camp was taken, together with their bag. 
gage and gold; the amount of the latter was said to be very considerable, 
but the whites never could ascertain what the natives obtained. Towards 
the end of the day, a great many slaves or prisoners were taken by the 
natives, who subsequently sold them to slave vessels to leeward of 
Accra, being satiated with the multitudes they had killed, in the early part 
of the fight, and until it was dark, parties were coming in with plunder 
from every quarter. The troops lay on their arms all night, as it was not 
known but that the king, with his surviving friends, might make an attack 
upon us in despair, having been seen in front, wandering over the scene 
of his blighted ambition. Through the night, at intervals, some of our 
native allied chiefs struck their drums to some recitations, which were re- 
peated along the line, and as they died away, had a most pleasing effect, 
but were generally succeeded by deep wailings and lamentations from the 
glades, in front of our position, apparently from some unhappy Ashantee 
women looking for their friends among the fallen.’—pp. 120—123. 


The pride of the Ashantees was now so completely humbled, 
that it was thought a proper period for bringing about a peace, 
which, after various negociations, was at length concluded, the 
king of Ashantee finding, as he said, no use in fighting against 
white men, expressing sorrow for what he had done, hoping the 
English would pardon him, and would take him and his people in 
future under their protection. He was moreover bound over to 
keep the peace in the sum of 6,000 ounces of gold, and two prin- 
cipal persons were sent to Cape Coast as hostages for his good 
behaviour. 

In describing these transactions, Major Ricketts has frequently 
occasion to mention his own services: and although it must be 
admitted that he leaves out nothing which could tend to magnify 
those services, he nevertheless really accomplishes his object with a 
great deal of modesty. We wish that he had been a little more 
particular in his descriptions of local scenery and of the manners 
of the people: but it is evident that his mind had been too much 
taken up with military affairs, to allow him to pay any great 
attention to the minute finishing of his picture, by the introduction 
of objects of still-life. 

Among the ornaments highly prized by the natives of the Gold 
Coast, the author mentions Aggery beads, which are as valuable 
as gold in their estimation. These beads are supposed to have 
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° This head was, however, afterwards stated to be that of Osai Tootoo 
Quamina, the late king of the Ashantees. 
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been introduced into the country in former ages for the purchase 
of slaves, and are generally found under ground, from which he 
presumes they must have been used in the decoration of persons of 
distinction in those times. They are still prized as the brightest 


jewels of the country, and being very rare, some traders to the 


coast endeavour to get similar ones manufactured. But thou 
the imitation is good, the natives are such connoisseurs that they 
immediately detect the difference. 

The author appends to his narrative a brief view of the present 
state of the colony of Sierra Leone, upon which it may not be uninter- 
esting to many of our readers to make a few pod ey as although 
it is a settlement of which we frequently hear, very little is in fact 
generally known. Nine persons out of ten, who declaim loudly 
about the slave trade, if they were asked where Sierra Leone was 
situated, would most probably answer that it was an island some- 
where near Africa. It is, in truth, a part of that continent, a 
mountainous peninsula, which has received from the Portuguese 
its name of Sierra Leone, or the Lion mountain, from the roaring 
of the thunder through its ridges of rocks on the approach, and at 
the termination, of the rainy season. It was transferred to Govern- 
ment by the African Company in 1808, and, so far as European 
life is concerned, has turned out one of the most fatal presents ever 
given by a subject to his sovereign. The voyager who approaches 
it from the sea, wonders that it should be so unfriendly to health. 
It is picturesque in a very high degree, and the verdure of its 


woods is delightful. He anchors in front of a well-built pretty 
town, called Freetown, the houses ey descending a gentle 


declivity, which produces a good effect from the sea. Hospitals 
and barracks, in the English style, assure him of protection, and 
care and cleanliness; and if he should arrive in the dry, or her- 
mitan season, as it is called, his senses are charmed with a fra- 
grance which is diffused throughout the atmosphere, much the 
same as that of new-mown hay, and he will be astonished at the 
reports which he had heard of the pestilential character of the set- 
tlement. But if he wait a little time, he will soon begin to think 
the general opinion not quite without foundation. The hermitan, 
which is a very dry easterly wind, that sets in about December, and 
continues at intervals for several days, withers vegetation of ever 

kind, except that of trees: it causes even the wood work in the 
houses to shrink so much, that the pannellings separate at the 
seams more than an inch asunder, it breaks the glass, and warps 
all the furniture. But when the rains approach, the furniture re- 
sumes its shape, the open seams close up, the parched earth, 
which, in addition to the effects of the hermitan, had been for _— 
months without any kind of irrigation, is suddenly covered wit 

verdure, and the whole face of nature is changed in the compass of 
twenty-four hours. The rains at first amet ocho such pleasing 
tflects, refresh the frame and delight the eye: but after a little 
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time, the action of an intensely hot sun on the luxuriant y 

tion of the earth, saturated with moisture, produces a disagreeable 
sickening smell, the sure fore-runner of disease and death. Fevers 
follow, which few newly-arrived Europeans survive ; and even if 
they should get over the first year, ‘they are certain,’ says the 
pe de ‘not to escape much longer, and when, at length, they 
take the fever, it generally proves fatal to them.’ No length of 
residence can afford security to an European at this horrid place: 
he may wear through repeated attacks for five, or seven, or ten 
years, but the pestilence surely marks him for her own, if he te- 
main within her influence. 

We are glad to learn that there are no longer any European 
troops at Sierra Leone, which is now wholly garrisoned by native 
soldiers. Its population is estimated at twenty-six thousand, con- 
sisting of European merchants, Maroons, Nova Scotians, blacks, 
(called settlers,) discharged soldiers from the West-India regiments, 
exiles from Barbadoes, and liberated Africans, who have obtained 
allotments of land. A sort of Wesleyan system of faith was pro- 
pagated here some years ago by missionaries, but the climate has 
deterred them from repeating their visits to this vineyard, and the 
Mahometan religion is becoming dominant. There seems to be no 
effectual provision made by Government either for the religious or 
general instruction of the settlers. They are committed entirely to 
their own resources. ‘The congregations,’ says the author, ‘ con- 
sist principally of liberated Africans, and discharged soldiers : very 
few of these can even read, and many of the former hardly under- 
stand English; and perhaps even the preacher, who may be a 
discharged soldier, or a liberated African, scarcely knows his 
letters: yet they join heartily in singing psalms, which constitutes 
the principal part of their service. Their chapels are opened at 
day-light for about an hour, and in the evening from six till eight 
o'clock : the chanting may be heard at a considerable distance, and 
their discordant voices are not a little annoying to the Europeans, 
who happen to reside in the immediate neighbourhood.’ Indeed, 
all the plans that have hitherto been adopted by Government, or 
by benevolent or religious associations for the improvement of the 
liberated Africans sent to Sierra Leone, have been carried on with 
so little of systematic care, chiefly, perhaps, owing to the death of 
many of the persons to whose management they have been entrusted, 
that little can be expected to arise from them, until they are taken up 
by the colonists themselves, to whom the settlement must finally be 
given up. It is sufficiently clear, that all our efforts are imper- 
ceptibly a the creation of another St. Domingo at 
Sierra Leone. Nor do we see any reasonable objection to such @ 


result: on the contrary, it is precisely the thing for which all good 
men ought to be desirous, provided that as long as the settlement 
may be dependent upon, or in any way connected with, England, we 
shall, by example as well as by precept, teach its inhabitants the 
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value of some purer form of Christianity, than that spurious doctrine 
which the British missionaries fling amongst them by their tracts and 
Bibles; and provided also, that before we altogether withdraw from 
the peninsula, we shall leave behind us those seeds of rational 
government, which may in time spring up, like the mustard grain, 
ty stately trees, and extend their fostering shade over the whole 
continent of Africa. 





Ant. IV.—1l. Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old Servant: with 
some account of the Writer, written by himself: and an Introductory 
Essay on the Lives and Works of our uneducated Poets. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 8vo. pp. 332. London: Murray. 183], 

2, United Efforts. A Collection of Poems, the mutual Offspring of a 
Brother and Sister. 12mo. pp. 100. London: Sherwood. Doves: 
Batcheller. 1831. 

3. Corn Law Rhymes. Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 115. London: 
Steill. Sheffield: Blackwell & Pearce. 1831. 

4. Omnipotence! A Poem. By Richard Jarman. 2nd edition. 12mo. 
pp. 134. London: Chappell. 1831. - 

5. Hymns for Children. By the Rev. W. Fletcher, &c. &c. 16mo, 
pp- 96. London: Hailes. 1831. 

TERE is nothing in this world like a little philosophy. The habit 

of turning to the best account every thing that happens to us—to 

laugh at trifling misfortunes, to endure great ones, and even to 
magnify the ordinary consolations that are offered to our accept- 
ance, is in itself better, a great deal better, than to be born heir to 

a hundred principalities. Thus, some ten years ago, when Byron, 

and Moore, and Southey, and Campbell, were in the most palmy 

state of their reputation, we could have no more had the pa- 
tience to read a page of the poetry, now scattered on a table before 
us, than to dwell upon the beauties of Cocker. But, thanks to ex- 
perience, governed by a morgeau of philosophy, we can now not 
only read these effusions, but really find in them much to be pleased 
with, and even something to admire. This is what we call making 
the best of human affairs. We cast our eyes around, and perceive 
no more traces of that effulgence, which lately filled our literary 
skies with so much glory. The night has come, but with it have 
come also myriads of stars twinkling like silver in the firmament, 
and we say to ourselves, that whereas the sun has taken his depar- 
ture, let us be contented, for the present, with those spots which 
still partake, though faintly, of his distant light, and be as happy 

. we can until he shall peep again, in his own divinity, above our 

orizon. 

Mr. Southey is, we may observe, of our way of thinking. He, 
perhaps, at the period when his mind was labouring with the mag- 
nificent creations upon which he has since raised the fabric of his 
purest fame, would have been as intolerant towards mediocre 
poetry, as he now is towards every religion save that which at pre- 
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sent engrosses his belief. But time, it seems, has taught him, tha 
bad poetry is not to be decried, when it can do no harm, and that 
that which stands half way between the worst and the best, is ep. 
titled to a very respectable measure of applause. ‘The medi. 
ocres,’ he writes, ‘have long been a numerous and an increasip 

race, and they must necessarily multiply with the progress of 
civilization. But it would be difficult to say, wherefore it should 
be treated as an offence against the public, to publish verses which 
no one is obliged either to purchase or to read. Booksellers are 
not likely to specuiate, at their own cost, in such wares ; there is a 
direct gain to other branches of trade ; employment is given where 
it is wanted ; and if pecuniary loss be a matter of indifference to 
the author, there is then no injury to himself, and he could not 
have indulged himself in a more innocent folly, if folly it should 
deserve to be called. But if he is a good and amiable man, he will 
be both the better and the happier for writing verses. Poetry, says 
Lander, opens many sources of tenderness, that lie for ever in th 

rock without it !’ 

Upon such a subject as this, no one can presume to set himself 
up as a more competent judge than the Poet Laureate. Be this, 
therefore, the reign of the mediocres! May they all flourish under 
the protecting auspices of Robert Southey, and, first of all, may 
John Jones flourish and prosper long, in whose poetic welfare the 
Laureate feels an especial interest, in consequence of some circum- 
stances which we shall now relate. The author of Thalaba having 
been at Harrowgate, with his family, in the summer of 1827, re- 
ceived there the following letter : 

6 6 Sir, 

‘The person who takes the liberty of addressing you is a poor, 
humble, uneducated domestic, who, having attempted the stringing toge- 
ther a few pieces in verse, would be happy in the possession of your opi- 
nion of them. 

‘* Living in a family, Sir, in which there are fourteen children, I have 
devoted but little time exclusively to their construction, they having been 
chiefly composed when in the exercise of my domestic duties, and fre- 
quently borne on my memory for two or three weeks before I had leisure 
to ease it of its burthen. 

‘ “ Seeing in a Leeds paper, Sir, that you were at Harrowgate, I avail 
myself of the opportunity it affords me of soliciting the favour of your 
perusal of them, as well, Sir, from a conviction that I should be satisfied . 
with your opinion, as that, from the kindness of your nature, you would 
forgive me if I intruded upon you what you could not in justice foster with 
your approval. 

‘ “ Should it be your pleasure to inspect them, Sir, I shall be happy in 
sending them to you; and though it may not suit your present convenl- 
ee they might, in your possession, Sir, await a more favourable oppor- 
unity. 

‘« The last of my humble attempts, Sir, occurred to me from seeing 4 
lady of the family collecting the crumbs from the breakfast-table, and 
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putting them by to await the coming of a little red-breast, who never 
failed to solicit them at the window during the winter months; and as it 
bas just fallen from among some papers in which I placed it two or three 
months ago, not having room to insert it in my book, it suggested the idea 
of sending it as a specimen: and though, Sir, I can hardly hope that my 

little Robin possesses any trait of beauty worthy of your admiration, I 
do hope, Sir, that its harmless simplicity will obtain for me your pardon for 
the liberty I have taken in thus addressing you, and with that hope, Sir, I 
subscribe myself, Your most respectful 

and most dutiful servant, 
Joun Jones.” 


‘THE RED-BREAST. 


‘ Sweet social bird with breast of red, 
How prone’s my heart to favour thee ! 
Thy look oblique, thy prying head, 
Thy gentle affability ; 


‘Thy cheerful song in winter’s cold, 
And, when no other lay is heard, 
Thy visits iy to young and old 
Where fear appals each other bird ; 


‘Thy friendly heart, thy nature mild, 
Thy meekness and docility, 

Creep to the love of man and child, 
And win thine own felicity. 


‘ The gleanings of the sumptuous board, 
Conveyed by some indulgent fair, 
Are in a nook of safety stored, 
And not dispensed till thou art there. 


‘In stately hall and rustic dome, 
The gaily robed and homely poor 
Will watch the hour when thou shalt come, 
And bid thee welcome to the door. 


‘The Herdsman on the upland hill, 
The Ploughman in the hamlet near, 

Are prone thy little paunch to fill, 
And pleased thy little psalm to hear. 


‘The Woodman seated on a log 
His meal divides atween the three, 
And now himself and now his dog, 
And now he casts a crumb to thee. 


‘ For thee a feast the Schoolboy strews 
At noon tide, when the form’s forsook ; 
A worm to thee the Delver throws, 
And Angler when he baits his hook. 


‘ At tents where tawny Gipsies dwell, 
In woods where Hunters chase the hind, 
And at the Hermit’s lonely cell, 
Dost thou some crumbs of comfort find. 
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‘ Nor are thy little wants forgot, 
In Beggar’s hut or Crispin’s stall, 

The Miser only feeds thee not, 
Who suffers ne’er a crumb to fall, 


‘The Youth who strays, with dark design 
To make each well-stored nest a prey, 
If dusky hues denote them thine, 
Will draw his pilfering hand away. 


‘The Finch a spangled robe may wear, 
The Nightingale delightful sing, 
The Lark ascend most high in air, 

The Swallow fly most swift on wing. 


‘The Peacock’s plumes in pride may swell, 
The Parrot prate eternally, 
But yet no bird man loves so well, 
As thou with thy simplicity.’ 
Attempts in Verse, pp. 1—5. 

We confess that we like the verses better than the letter, in which 
we detect now and then a “‘ cunning hand,” correcting and polish- 
ing the language of the writer, and, if the phrase be allowable, 
somewhat sophisticating his simplicity. It is a pity that the same 
assistance had not been extended to some of the verses too, for then 
we should not have had the woodman casting, as the inevitable 
construction of the lines now imports, first himself, and next his 
dog, and next a crumb to the little robin, who would hardly have 
thought himself under any very great obligations for either of the 
two first presents. Were the blemish removed, we do not know 
that we should hesitate to recommend these verses, as worthy of 
the consideration of any young lady who has a page to spare for 
them in heralbum. At any rate, Red-breast will be the better off 
next winter, we hope, for this mention of his name, as he may get 
a few more crumbs than might otherwise have been laid aside for 
his use, if a knowledge of the forecast of that fair economist, who 
habitually laid up a little store for him, had been confined to her own 
family. It is an amiable frugality which well deserves imitation. 

Pleased with these specimens of the serving man’s epistolary 
and poetic powers, the Poet Laureate read them to his wife and 
daughters, and to a lady of his party, in whose judgment he felt 
great confidence, and in this he acted with good sense, for, 11 
nine cases out of ten, we take it, the ladies are by far better critics 
of poetrythan men. They look at once to the effect produced upon 
the feelings by the verse, without very nicely scrutinizing the means, 
by which that effect might be heightened or impaired. They, to», 
were charmed with the natural images embodied in these lines, ad 
came to an unanimous vote, that the man’s book should be sett 
for, and the whole published, if found equally deserving of praise 
The result must be stated in Mr. Southey’s own words, as 1 
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others could afford a more interesting insight into the benevolent 
motives by which he was actuated on this occasion. 


‘Upon perusing the poems I wished they had been either better or worse. 
Had | consulted my own convenience, or been fearful of exposing myself to 
misrepresentation and censure, I should have told my humble applicant 
that although his verses contained abundant proof of a talent for poetry, 
which, if it had been cultivated, might have produced good fruit, they would 
not be deemed worthy of publication in these times. But, on the other 
hand, there were in them such indications of a kind and happy disposition, 
so much observation of natural objects, such a relish of the innocent plea- 
sures offered by nature to the eye, and ear, and heart, which are not closed 
against them, and so pleasing an example of the moral benefit derived 
from those pleasures, when they are received by a thankful and thoughtful 
mind, that I persuaded myself there were many persons who would par- 
take, in perusing them, the same kind of gratification which I had felt. 
There were many, | thought, who would be pleased at seeing how much 
intellectual enjoyment had been attained in humble life, and in very un- 
favourable circumstances; and that this exercise of the mind, instead of 
rendering the individual discontented with his station, had conduced 
greatly to his happiness, and if it had not made him a good man, had con- 
tributed to keep him so. This pleasure should in itself, methought, be 
sufficient to content those subscribers who might kindly patronize a little 
volume of his verses. Moreover, | considered that as the Age of Reason 
had commenced, and we were advancing with quick step in the March 
of Intellect, Mr. Jones would, in all likelihood, be the last versifier of his 
class; something might properly be said of his predecessors, the poets in 
low life, who, with more or less good fortune, had obtained notice in their 
day; and here would be matter for an introductory essay, not uninterest- 
ing in itself, and contributing something towards our literary history. And 
if | could thus render some little service to a man of more than ordinary 
worth, (for such upon the best testimony Mr. Jones appeared to be,) it 
would be something not to be repented of, even though I should fail in the 
hope (which failure, however, I did not apprehend) of affording some gra- 
tification to ‘* gentle readers;” for readers there still are who, having 
escaped the epidemic disease of criticism, are willing to be pleased, and 
grateful to those from whose writings they derive amusement or instruction.’ 
—Attempts in Verse, pp. 11—13. 

Before we take a glance at Jones’s predecessors, in the same line, 
we shall make the reader a little better acquainted both with his 
biography and his poetry. From a very modest and becoming 
narrative of his little-chequered life, drawn up by himself, it appears 
that he was born in January, 1774, in the village of Clearwell, 
Gloucestershire, where his mother kept a small shop, his father 
being generally employed in the gardens of Squire Edwin. His 
letters and the art of reading he learnt from an old woman of the 
neighbourhood , and the evenings of the best part of two winters he 
‘pent in acquiring the mysteries of writing from an old man, by 
trade a stone-cutter, who in the winter evenings only could ex- 
change the chisel for the pen, and this, he says, was the ‘ finishing 
of his education.’ Having been employed for three years as his 
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mother’s errand boy, he was at the age of ten promoted to the dig. 
nity of driving the plough at the squire’s, and occasionally solaced 
his labours by reading the Bible, “‘ the Mournful Lady’s Guardian,” 
and such stories as are generally hawked about in a pedlar’s basket, 
with which he was particularly delighted. He next became a ger. 
vant of all work at a small inn in Chepstow, where he accumulated, 
in three years, the sum of four guineas; with this he set off {oy 
Bath, and, by the aid of a friend, procured a place as a foot-boy to 
a family, consisting of two ladies only. He had over him an old 
Frenchman as butler, but it being the time of the commencement 
of the French revolution, the butler was more devoted to politics 
than to his pantry, and spent most of his time in or of news, 
Thus the cares of his office devolved almost exclusively upon young 
Jones, who every day entered upon the business of preparing the 
dinner table an hour or two before it was necessary, in order that 
he might himself dine intellectually upon the contents of a well- 
stored bookcase, which was left open in that most interesting 
apartment. Plays chiefly absorbed his attention, especially those 
of Shakspeare, some of which he read twice over. He next engaged 
as footman with a lady, who kept only two female servants, and as 
she had no books in her house, he thought it high time to begin to 
make some for himself, and forthwith he conceived the ambition of 
writing a tragedy! Having laid out almost all his capital in the 
purchase of a dictionary, paper, pens, &c., he laboured hard for two 
years, and finished the work, which he hoped was destined to in- 
mortalize his name. It would have been something so new, to see 
a tragedy from the pen of a footman, that his nights, we have no 
doubt, were often illumined by visions of the glory, which, as he 
hoped, was now within his grasp. We dare to say, that they were 
two of the happiest years of his life; for he kept his tragical opera- 
tions a profound secret from his fellow servants, who must often 
have wondered at what John could have found in his garret, that 
was preferable, in his notions, to their most sweet conversation. 
With his tragedy in his pocket, John went to see his friends, 
among them his old schoolmaster, the stone-cutter, whom he paid 
for making out a clean copy of it. The stone-cutter was, of course, 
astonished at the production of his scholar, which he commended 
with so much praise, that John’s ambition of renown became iw- 
patient of further obscurity, and he sent off the tragedy by coach 
to London, addressing it to the manager of the Haymarket theatre. 
In due managerial time, that is to say, after a very long time, he 
received back his composition with a polite letter, informing him 
that it would not do for representation, to which was appended 2 
word of advice, against continuing to spend his time in such difficult 
undertakings. He here observes, with great naiveté, that he could 
hardly bring himself ‘ to believe that they had not copied it off, ot 
stole the plot, or played him some dirty trick,’ with respect to It 
The worst of the matter was, that while he was thus castle-build- 
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ing in the air, he spent all his money, and he was obliged to descend 
from his tragic throne, and once more to resume his menial capacity. 
The tragedy was in anger consigned to the fire, and all that remains 
of its once gorgeous pageantry is a song or glee, which he had put 
into the mouths of some soldiers just before entering the field of 
battle. It is, in its way, a curiosity, at which the reader may laugh, 
if he likes, provided he can laugh in a really good-natured manner. 
«+ Come, come, my boys, let’s prepare to meet the foe, 

Come, come, my boys, let’s drink before we go ; 

When in battle, cannons rattle, we can’t do so. 

Here, good, good, good, may the bottle go, 

There, pop, and off our noddles go. 

And when we’re there, we shall not fare, 

As we do here, taking good cheer 

Through the sweet brown lips of a bottle-O ; 

Then, come, come, come, let’s drink, drink, drink, 

And take good cheer awhile we’re here, 

Lest, pop, and off our noddles go.”’ 

Attempts in Verse, p. 175. 


Our defunct tragedian now limited his poetical flights to lower 
regions, and occasionally amused his leisure hours, while serving 
with different families, in the production of the verses which are 
collected in the present volume. It is highly creditable to him to 
be able to state, that in the place which he occupied (in the hos- 
= establishment, we believe, of Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley 

ark, Yorkshire) when he made Mr. Southey acquainted with his 
poetical existence, he had lived nearly twenty years. 

And truly, when we come to examine his different productions, 
we cannot but feel the more willing to acknowledge the truth of 
the often-repeated maxim, that the poet is born, not made. We 
perceive, in every one of these artless compositions, a natural 
facility of appealing to the beautiful objects which, wherever we 
go, we find constantly around us, and that facility we take to be 
the most essential ingredient in the poetic character. It is not im- 
probable, that if Jones had been more employed in the fields than 
amid the bustle of household duties, and if he had had a few more 
hours to himself, than he seems to have been able to command, his 
language would have expressed his feelings ina more simple and a 
more touching style, than circumstances enabled him to attain. A 
writer must be either a perfect master of language, or his knowledge 
of it must be confined only to its most obvious and familiar idioms, 
to produce such poems, for instance, as those of Burns. We never 
heard that Burns bought a dictionary. If he had, we doubt if we 
should have found so much to enchant us in his works; for, when- 
ever he wanted a word, instead of pursuing it through the laby- 
nnths of his fancy, and expressing it, as it were, from the imagery 
visioned to his mental eye, he would, probably, have then selected 
the word which would have most readily filled up the harmony of his 
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line, rather than that which would have best reflected his idea, 
This is exactly the error into which Jones has fallen; and it is this 
that Mr. Southey felt, when he wished that these poems had been 
‘either better or worse.’ To none of them would the remark have 
been applied with greater propriety than to a long fragment, con. 
taining a fanciful description of a passage down part of the river 
Wye, in which, though the imagery is everywhere natural, the lan- 
guage walks constantly upon the stilts of the dictionary. There 
may also be detected by a mind that is unskilled in the artifice of 
words, or has risen beyond it, something of the same fault in the 
following lines, in which, nevertheless, the objects collected for the 
purpose of picturing the approach of summer, are perfectly appro- 
priate. 


‘Hark! hark! sweetly the nightingale 

Sings, as the moon’s peeping over the mountain ; 

Hark! hark! through the soft evening gale, 

How her notes swell from the tree by the fountain ; 
Her coming is cheering, 
The summer is nearing, 

Sweet nature is smiling, and spring warmly glowing, 
And early to greet them 
My love and I'll meet them 

Adown in the vale where the primrose is blowing. 


‘Hark! hark! still hear the nightingale 

Sing, on the lake as the moon’s brightly beaming ; 

Hark! hark! now her notes on the gale 

Come from the dell where the water is streaming ; 
The verdure is springing, 
The airy choir singing, 

The flowers will bloom and their fragrance be shedding, 
Arise, nor be loathful 
Ye sleepy and slothful, 

And view, when the morn beams, the sweets that are spreading. 


‘Hark! hark ! still sings the nightingale, 

Whilst a dark cloud is the moon’s rays confining ; 

Hark! hark! now her voice on the gale 

Comes from the brake where the woodbine’s entwining ; 
The summer is coming, 
The insects are humming, 

All nature’s expanding in beauty and order ; 
My love and I’ll wander 


Where streamlets meander, 
And where the blue violets bloom on their border.’ 
Attempts in Verse, pp. 227, 228. 


We suspect, after all, that Jones’s real vein ran towards comedy 
rather than tragedy; and that if he had tried his theatrical fortunes, 
in the first instance, in the former line, he might have received less 
discouragement from the Aristarchus of the Haymarket. It isto this 
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idea, department of literature, rather than to strict satire, that we should 
8 this say his lines on Stevenson’s stuffed owls belong. We may per- 
| been rceive his comic turn, also, in his epitaph on Gaffer Gun, a 


- have thresher, whose departure from the scene of his labours Jones cele- 
» COn- brates in verse, characteristic of the operations in which the Gaffer’s 
} River life had been engaged, concluding with a stanza of which Cunning- 


e lan- ham might not have been ashamed : 


— ‘ And when to be tried, 


: Soul and body divide, 
in the May thy sins be, as chaff, lightly driven ; 
for the But as grain, bright and sound, 
appro- May thy spirit be found, 
And ‘twill meet a good market in Heaven.’—p. 316. 


Jones’s best effort in this way is, however, his address to his 
nose. 


‘ What leads me on where’er I go, 
In sun and shade, in joy and woe, 
Thro’ fog and tempest, rain and snow ? 
My Nose. 


‘In youth’s most ardent reckless day, 
And when arose disputes at play, 
What would be foremost in the fray ? 
My Nose. 
‘ And should my tongue rude blows provoke, 
What would protrude and brave each stroke, 
Till coral streams its pains bespoke ? 
My Nose. 


‘ And falling in an airy bound, 
In chase of some new charm or sound, 
To save me—what came first to ground ? 
My Nose. 


‘ When some dark pass I would explore, 
With neither shut nor open door, 
What oft for me hard usage bore ? 
My Nose. 


‘ And when in want I yearn’d to eat, 
And hunger might my judgment cheat, 
What prompted me to food most sweet? 
My Nose, 
‘’Mid violet banks and woodbine bowers, 
And beds where bloom’d the fairest flowers, 
What fed me with their fragrant powers ? 
My Nose. 
‘ Each eye may need in age a guide, 
And when young helpmates I provide, 
Thy back thou'lt lend for them to stride 
My Nose. 
Q 2 
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‘And can I or in care or glee, 
Refuse my aid and love to thee, 
Who thus hast felt and bled for me, 
My Nose? 
‘No; when cold winter's winds blow high 
And bite thee hard, and thou shalt ery, 
Thy tears with sympathy I'll dry, 
My Nose. 
‘ And if for snuff thy love shall come, 
Thy slaves, my finger and my thumb, 
Shall faithful be, and bear thee some, 
My Nose. 
‘ Still as I follow thee along, 
Oh! may’st thou never lead me wrong, 
But thou must hush our sleeping song, 
My Nose!’ 
Attempts in Verse, pp. 319—321. 


Of the uneducated poets, predecessors of Jones, noticed by Mr. 
Southey, it is not our purpose to speak at any length. Those who 
feel a curiosity, with respect to versifiers of that class, may easily 
gratify it, by purchasing the book ; and by laying out half a guinea 
in this way, they will also render some little assistance to the bene- 
volent object which prompted Mr. Southey to give his attention to 
this subject. His favourite amongst them all is, evidently, Taylor, 
_ called the water poet, from having been a Thames waterman in 
those days, happy for that calling, when steam-boats were not, and 
bridges were but few. He, like our friend Jones, was also a native 
of Gloucestershire, and having been the first person who gained 
notoriety as an uneducated inditer of verse in our language, “ was 
much signalized in his day, and highly patronized. He flourished 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, and James I., and Charles I.; but 
though steam-boats did not interfere with his trade, many circum- 
stances occurred, from time to time, to render it not worth pursuing. 
In fact, it was overdone by the multitudes who endeavoured to earn 
a pittance by it, and then, when plots, or pestilence, or other cir- 
cumstances, occurred to thin the metropolis, so many of the water- 
men were thrown out of work, that they were obliged to try their 
hands, for a season, at other tasks. Taylor took to that of a strol- 
ling poet, which seems to have, for a while, very well answered his 
purpose. From his own account, as recorded in verse, he seems to 
have been a most zealous reader of poetry, especially of Homer and 
Virgil in translations; of Chaucer, Sidney, and Spenser; and to 
have dipped into Plutarch, Josephus, Seneca, Suetonius, and other 
foreign authors, ‘ done into English,” not omitting, as he tells us, 


ding that sole Book of Books which God hath given, 
The blest eternal Testaments of Heaven.” ’ 


But with all this reading, it was his care, he says, not to addle 
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his brains, but still to preserve his “‘ natural art,” describing him- 
self as 


ee 


in poesy an artless creature, 
That have no learning but the book of nature, 
No academical poetic strains, 

But homespun medley of my motley brains.” ’ 


His works were first collected and published in 1630, in one volume, 
folio, containing about six hundred pages. He lived twenty-four 
years after this period, and wrote and published a great deal more, 
the collection of which Mr. Southey recommends. His manner of 
vending his compositions was to print them at his own cost, and then 
make presents of them to persons, from whom he might expect to 
receive, in return, another present, equal in value, at least, to that 
of his book. He was, in fact, a kind of poetical mendicant, and 
took any thing he could get; sometimes it was more than he could 
reasonably have looked for, sometimes less, and he complains that 
he had had often nothing beyond “ nodds and looks for his pains.” 
He had always, on great occasions, elegies, and epitaphs ready made, 
which he hawked about, and, occasionally, he undertook, for a 
wager, expeditions into the country, and even abroad, upon this 
principle, he, as it were, paying a premium, for which he was to re- 
ceive so much more upon his retura—-a gambling kind of insurance. 
Some of these expeditions were attended with difficulty and danger, 
and he found his account ™ also making them the subjects of 
poetical description. 

Another of the uneducated poets was Stephen Duck, who was 
born at Great Charlton, a little village in Wiltshire, in the begin- 
ning of the last century, of parents in the lowest rank of life. His 
schoolmaster having complained that the boy took in his learning 
too fast, ‘even faster than it could be bestowed upon him,” his 
mother thought that she was providing best fer him by putting him 
at once to the plough, “lest he should become too fine a gentle- 
man for the family that produced him. ‘ He was a boy,’ says Mr. 
Southey, paying an involuntary compliment to those ancient insti- 
tutions which he has so often, on other occasions, most bitterly 
abused, ‘ who, in old times, would have been noticed by the monks 
of the nearest monastery, would then have made his way to Oxford, 
or, perhaps, to Paris, as a begging scholar, have risen to bea 
bishop or mitred abbot, have done honour to his station, and have 
left behind him good works, and a good name.’ 

Strange to say, all his early tastes were for arithmetic and men- 
Suration. Accident put in his way a small but select library, in 
which he found most of our poets, and then it was that that “ cast in 
his mind appeared,” towards the muses, which Spence had noted in 
him from his infancy. Though much engaged as a labourer in the 

ardest employment of rustic life, and married (all from love) to a 
Woman that did not much encourage the attention which he paid 
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to books, she considering it, doubtless, as so much valuable time 
thrown away; he, nevertheless, found opportunities for improving 
his mind, and, eventually, for the production of some excellent 
verses. His best work is entitled, ‘‘ The Thresher’s Labour,” 
which, besides exhibiting an accurate and engaging picture of bis 
own way of life, evinces also a command of language, and a degree 
of skill in versification, which many of our modern-educated poet- 
asters have failed to attain. The reader will be much pleased, we 
think, with the following extract from this poem, even though it 
proves clearly enough that the author’s talents were rather imitative 
than inventive : 


‘ * Let those who feast at ease on dainty fare 
Pity the reapers, who their feasts prepare : 
For toils scarce ever ceasing press us now ; 
Rest never does but on the sabbath show : 
And barely that our masters will allow. 
Think what a painful life we daily lead ; 
Each morning early rise, go late to bed : 
Nor when as!eep are we secure from pain, 
We then perform our labours o’er again : 
Our mimic fancy ever restless seems, 

And what we act awake she acts in dreams. 
Hard fate! our labours even in sleep don’t cease ; 
Scarce Hercules e’er felt such toils as these ! 


‘« But soon we rise the bearded crop again, 
Soon Pheebus’ rays will dry the golden grain. 
Pleas’d with the scene our master glows with joy, 
Bids us for carrying all our force employ ; 
When straight confusion o’er the the field appears, 
And turning clamours fill the workmen’s ears ; 
The bells and clashing whips alternate sound, 
And rattling waggons thunder o’er the ground. 
The wheat, when carried, pease, and other grain, 
We soon secure, and leave a fruitless plain ; 
In noisy triumph the last load moves on, 
And loud huzzas proclaim the harvest done. 
Our master, joyful at the pleasing sight, 
Invites us all to feast with him at night. 
A table plentifully spread we find, 
And jugs of humming ale to cheer the mind ; 
Which he, too generous, pushes round so fast 
We think no toil’s to come, nor mind the past. 
But the next merning soon reveals the cheat, 
When the same toils we must again repeat ; 
To the same barn must back again return, 
To labour then for room for next year’s corn. 


‘« Thus, as the year’s revolving course goes round, 
No respite from our labour can be found : 
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Like Sisyphus, our work is never done : 
Continually rolls back the heavy stone. 
New growing labours still succeed the past; 
And growing always new, must always last.””’ 
Attempts in Verse, pp. 103—105. 


This poem attracted the notice of Queen Caroline, who was so 
much pleased with it, that the author was invited to Windsor, and 
comfortably provided for, first by a pension of thirty pounds a year, 
and other appointments, and next, by being settled in the church. 
Every body knows that the attention paid to Duck by the queen 
drew forth from Swift some very ill-natured lines. After having 
been taken from his barn, Duck lived thirty years in apparent ease 
and happiness ; unfortunately he became insane, and threw himself 
into the water, near Reading, in 1756, and was drowned. 

Mr. Southey adds notices of James Woodhuuse and John Ben- 
nett, two poetical village shoemakers ; of the poetical milk woman, 
Ann Yearsley, and of the pipe-maker, John Frederick Bryant, 
whose works, however, scarcely entitle them to the attention which 
they have received at his hands. He has promised also to shew 
his respect, on some future occasion, to the memory of Robert 
Bloomfield, ‘ whose talents,’ he very justly says, ‘ were of no common 
standard, and whose character was, in all respects, exemplary.’ 
With equal justice, he observes, ‘ It is little to the credit of the age, 
that the latter days of a man whose name was at one time so de- 
servedly popular, should have been past in poverty, and perhaps 
shortened by distress, that distress having been brought on by no 
misconduct of his own.’ 

We have no reason for supposing, that any one of the four other 
collections included in our list, has proceeded from the pen of an 
uneducated poet. Indeed, we should rather suppose the contrary, 
for they all bear the marks of well-cultivated minds, and, with one 
exception, of minds always attuned to religious and very amiable 
feelings. The united efforts of a brother and sister harmonize so 
perfectly in both these respects, that it would be difficult to detect 
any difference of sentiment between them. And although we can- 
not find, in their little volume, any thing sufficiently finished to 
bear the more scrutinizing gaze to which it would be exposed, if it 
were transferred to the pages of this journal, yet we must say, that 
such efforts are laudable in every way, and entitled to the utmost 
measure of indulgence. 

It is our fate never to meet with any of the works of the author 
of ‘Corn-law Rhymes,’ until after they have reached the honours of 
a third edition. Our office as critics, with respect to his labours, 
may therefore be considered as merely honorary, since the patron- 
age which they must have received, may be supposed to have 
already placed them beyond the reach either of our censure or ap- 
plause. But is there not a paltry trick lurking in the title pages 
of this writer’s productions? Does he imagine that a book will sell 
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better, if even the first impression of it be ushered into the world 
as one already well known—as one that had already gone twice 
through the press? Or if these third editions be genuine, might 
one be at liberty to ask how many numbers of the preceding edi- 
tions, and in what part of the world, have been sold? We last 
month noticed, in terms of moderate praise, but though moderate, 
just, as far as it went, a poem, entitled ‘ Love,’ by this author ; and 
we own that, tedious as that composition was, it w par in our 
opinion, to be much superior in all the requisites of good poetry, 
and what is of greater consequence, of good feeling, to the 
rhymes now before us, the main object of which seems to be, to 
excite the poor against the rich, and to provoke, not only a servile 
war, but a war of the most atrocious cruelty, attended by every spe- 
cies of outrage, in language and in act, by which the horrors of such 
a strife could possibly be aggravated. One specimen will shew the 
spirit in which these rhymes are written : 
‘ What is bad government, thou slave, 
Whom robbers represent ? 
What is bad government, thou knave, 
Who lov’st bad government ? 
It is the deadly wel/, that takes 
What labour ought to keep ; 
It is the deadly power, that makes 
Bread dear, and labour cheap.’ 
Corn-law Rhymes, p. 31. 


It was by putting propositions, which, in fair dealing, require a 
good deal of cautious explanation, in this dishonest and abstract 
form, that the mind of the multitude became maddened in the 
early stages of the French revolution. What effect such verses 
may have in the manufacturing towns, where we perceive, from 
another copy of them that has been sent to us, they are distributed 
upon the cheapest terms, we have no means of judging. Of the 
tendency of such productions, however, we can entertain no doubt. 
The author of them cannot be more zealous for the rights of the 
people of England than we are. Does he wish corn to be cheap, 
labour to be adequately rewarded, civil franchises to be extended, 
the abuses of bad government to be eradicated? Sodowe. But 
we hope never to see the day, when the people shall listen to those 
demagogues, who teach them to wade their desperate way to all 
these valuable objects, through deluges of blood, and with language 
in their mouths, which must altogether unfit them for the exercise 
of any rational functions. 

The author of the poem entitled ‘ Omnipotence,’ has also, we 
fear, been initiated in the little trick of introducing -he first im- 
pression of his work in the shape of a second edition. This un- 
worthy practice, if he have been really guilty of it, would be 
strangely at variance with the moral tone which it is the great 
object of his pages to sustain. We regret to say, that in a poeti- 
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cal point of view, they are beneath criticism. An aspirant who, 
with all his experience as a contributor to the periodicals, can yet 
find no better rhyme for wish than bliss, for death than health, for 
‘urn than learn, for forget than step, for air than spear, for worth 
than earth, for rock than crop, for rehearse than curse, for reward 
than appeared, for within than sing, and for the common word 
scene, no rhyme at all (vide p. 128), can hardly be yet considered 
as sufficiently fledged, to be admitted into the society even of the 
minor poets. He seems to be ignorant of the number of syllables 
necessary to constitute the measure which he has adopted, and 
with respect to melody, he has committed so many errors, that he 
must be altogether unacquainted with the effect which it produces 
in poetical composition. With all these sins upon his head, Mr, 
Jarman has —- a mighty theme, which, at least, indicates 
ambition; but before he flies so high, he would do well to creep 
through the rudiments of the English grammar. 

Mr. Fletcher’s ‘ Hymns for Children’ do not come strictly under 
the head of minor poetry; but they are not therefore the less 
valuable, considering the very useful purpose for which they are 
destined. The author desires to attain no more than such com- 
binations of phraseology, as are best calculated to impress devo- 
tional thoughts upon the infant memory. This little book is ex- 
tremely well adapted to attain his object. The language is simple, 
without being too childish ; the ideas are such as the young mind 
may easily comprehend, without being involved in any of the mys- 
teries of religion; and the subject chosen for each hymn, is gene- 
rally connected with one or other of the duties which fall within 
the daily practical observances of children, who have the happiness 
to be properly brought up. 





Art. V.— The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By the Rev. Henry John 
Todd, M.A. Chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty, Prebendary of York, 
and Rector of Settrington, county of York. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Rivingtons. 1831. 


“CRANMER’s martyrdom is his monument, and his name will 
outlast an epitaph or a shrine,” said Strype, whose eulogy has 
been selected by Mr. Todd as an appropriate motto for these 
volumes. We fully agree in the truth, both of the observation and 
the prophecy ; but monuments are not always necessarily honour- 
able to the memory of those who have obtained such distinctions, 
hor do epitaphs or shrines uniformly transmit an enviable reputa- 
lion, it being the fate of some characters to be by such means 


‘“‘ damned to everlasting fame.” 
The line is, in fact, much more forcibly applicable to Cranmer 


than to Wolsey, for with all the errors of his life, and they were 
neither few nor unimportant, it cannot but be acknowledged 
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that there are many redeeming virtues in the history of the C,;. 
dinal. We may blame him for his faults, but there was a nob|. 
daring in many of his actions, a commanding influence even jy 
his most ambitious measures, which render the contrast betwee, 
his grandeur and his fall peculiarly touching. The inflexible cop. 
sistency of his religious principles, when the question concerning 
them really became one of a personal nature, must win the respect 
of those who are most opposed to them, and for ever save his name 
from the epigrammatic condemnation of Johnson, who perhaps 
paid more attention, while he was writing it, to the satirical pun- 
gency of the phrase, than to its moral propriety. 

It appears to us, that Mr. Todd’s work is singularly ill-timed, 
Any man, whose eyes are not wilfully sealed against passing events, 
must clearly see that the days of the established church of Eng. 
land are already numbered, and that it is rapidly drawing towards 
the close of its disastrous career. Every event which takes place, 
whether abroad or at home in favour of liberty, is a blow struck at 
the outworks of that fabric. The single fact announced by Lord 
Althorp very lately in the House of Commons, with respect to the 
see of Derry, is sufficient of itself to open in a little time upon the 
whole system, the flood-gates of public opinion, against which 
let it maintain itself if it can. The noble Lord, in answer toa 
question put by Mr. Hume, stated that ministers were unwilling 
to deal with the see in question in an isolated manner, as if that 
bishopric alone stood exclusively in need of regulation ; that, how- 
ever, the new bishop would be informed that he is to accept the 
dignity, subject to such alterations as the Parliament may hereafter 
make, and that a general measure was in the contemplation of 
government, with the view of distributing the excessive revenues 
of some of the Irish bishoprics among the poorer benefices, so as 
to place the latter upon a more equal footing than they are at 
present. Suppose this measure to be accomplished in Ireland, 
can any just reason be assigned wherefore the same_ principle 
should not be acted upon in England? We apprehend not. The 
discussions about the church property will then begin in good 
earnest; the theories about the sacredness of tithes, and about 
their being as validly secured to the clergy as any private property 
is to any private gentleman, will be blown by an indignant people 
into the air. The question will be asked by the dissenter, why am 
I to pay for a church from which I receive no benefit, which I never 
frequent, which I think in error? The conclusion will be, let 
every man pay his own pastor, and let no clergyman be cus by 
the state, and then we shall behold the complete downfal of a 


church, which has literally nothing to maintain it but acts of Par- 
liament, and revenues plundered from the church of a former age. 

And it is while this process is going on in the destinies of the 
establishment, and going on, too, so re eee in the face of 


day, that he who runs niay read, that Mr. Todd has flattered him- 
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self into the belief, that he is rendering a valuable service to his 
church, by re-producing from the dusty shelves of old libraries a 
huge heap of theological ~ which he has been pleased to 
entitle, not A Life, but ‘ The Life of Archbishop Cranmer.’ If he 
will but read over with a little care, and without any of the paren- 
tal prejudices of an author, his own two volumes, and mark the 
facts which he discloses, and the astounding admissions which he 
makes, he must acknowledge that he has need of all the testimo- 
nies which all his friends, and his rank in the church, can afford 
him, chaplain though he be to the king, prebendary though he 
be of York, and rector though he be of Settrington, in the county 
of York, to protect him from being considered as one of the most 
treacherous and effective enemies of that very church to which he 
is indebted for his subsistence. The bitterest foe of the establish- 
ment could scarcely desire a more powerful auxiliary than the Rev. 
Henry John Todd, or evidence more conclusive with respect to the 
unworthy proceedings, the selfish intrigues, the weak sophistry, 
and the fundamental errors, by the assistance of which that histo- 
rial imposture, called the reformation, was commenced, and 
carried on, for even yet it has not been consummated, than is to be 
found in this very life of Cranmer. 

It would be very easy for us to strengthen that evidence from 
other sources; but, in the remarks we have to make, we shall in 
no one instance go out of the two volumes which lie before us. 
Both Mr. Todd and his martyr, the archbishop, shall have a fair 
hearing: but out of their own mouths shall they be condemned. 
It seems that England is indebted to the Conquest for the nght 
ancient family of Cranmer, and that from an early age* ‘ he was ac- 
customed to the diversions of hunting and hawking, and was skilled 
in the use of the bow,’ a course of preparation which, it must be 
acknowledged, was peculiarly appropriate for the first Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury! Having been sent, at the age of four- 
teen, to Jesus College, Cambridge, he proceeded ‘ among the better 
sort of students in “ right good knowledge,” ’ but in what that 
knowledge particularly consisted, the biographer is unable to inform 
us. He supposes that young Cranmer was, ‘ perhaps, encouraged ’ 
by Erasmus, then at Cambridge, to worthier pursuits than mere 
scholastic subtleties ; he infers that because Cambridge was said 
by the same distinguished scholar to be ‘improving in elegant and 
useful literature,’ Cranmer must have done the same, and he believes, 
for he has not a syllable of fact to state upon this subject, that 
Cranmer, who had already been elected a fellow of his college,’ 
was then highly distinguishing himself as a scholar, when (what 


a gentle reader ?) love interfered with learning, and pre- 
Vvailed |’ 





* He was born at Aslacton, in the county of Nottingham, on the 2d of 
July, 1489, 
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Now we by no means blame the ‘ fellow’ for falling in loye, 
although he knew that marriage must cost him his fellowship, ac. 
cording to the statutes of his college; we shall here only remark, 
that the man who married at the age of twenty-three, must have 
then had a very small notion of devoting himself to the service of 
a church, which required its ministers to observe the strictest celj. 
bacy. Nor do we think that we greatly err in supposing, for we 
have as good aright to make hypotheses as Mr. Todd, that this 
hunting, hawking young gentleman, skilled in the bow, and brought 
up among the better sort of students at Cambridge, (who are very 
seldom the most moral characters in the world,) was, in fact, rather 
more given to dissipation than to study—at least, to the study of 
theology. It seems admitted, upon all hands, that the name of 
the female whose charms prevailed over learning was Joan, but 
whether her surname was Black or Brown, the archbishop himself 
did notknow. He married her, consequently, without the slightest 
inquiry on the subject, having become acquainted with her at an 
inn or tavern, distinguished by the sign of the Dolphin, at Cam- 
bridge. It was there, at all events, that she lived after their mar- 
riage, she being the cousin of the mistress of the house, which 
affords no small confirmation to the assertion that she was, in truth, 
a woman of low condition. Fox says that she was the daughter 
of a gentleman ; be it so: still if not a legitimate daughter, her con- 
dition would not have been raised by that circumstance. But be 
this as it may, we have here the undisputed facts of this ‘ fellow’ 
taking unto himself a wife at the age of twenty-three, which places 
this point beyond dispute, that he did not then intend himself for 
the church, and of course paid no regard to the course of study 
necessary for that vocation. Indeed, it is stated, that now, having 
lost his fellowship by his marriage, he employed himself as a general 
tutor, doubtless for his support. Some persons have said, that he 
acted for a time as hostler at the inn, but we shall give him all the 
benefit that can arise from admitting that this was mere slander. 

The first Mrs. Cranmer having died about the year 1514, as well 
as we can make it out, that is to say, in about a year after her mar- 
riage, the ‘ fellow’ was restored to his fellowship, contrary to the 
statutes, which exclude the widower as well as the husband, and 
we are told that the tenour of his academical life followed on for 
ten or twelve years without any material interruption. He was 
appointed lecturer in divinity in his own college, and it is said, we 
have no doubt with great truth, that his mode of discharging this 
office ‘ contributed to forward the reformation,’ for, not having been 
properly founded in theological doctrine, he confined all his studies 
in that way to the Scriptures. ‘ He had now,’ (1526), says his 
biographer, ‘long studied the Scriptures. He had obtained the 
name of a Scripturist, which was given to those in the University 
who, by the Book of God, were led to think for themselves, and 
who were not without the suspicion of inclining to Luther.’ ‘ Per 
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suaded, as he must have been,’ continues the author, ‘ by Erasmus, 
he would now perhaps be also convinced by Luther, that the cor- 
ruptions of the Romish church were great and many’! Nevertheless, 
Cranmer had been already for some years a priest of that church, the 
corruptions of which he was thus both persuaded and convinced were 
creat and many; and instead of abandoning at once the sacred 


| character which he was thus abusing, as he ought to have aban- 
doned it if he were a sincere and honest-hearted man, he still went 


on from day to day, outwardly conforming to doctrines which in- 
wardly he is said to have disbelieved. So far we find, upon Mr. 
Todd’s own shewing, that Cranmer, — sacrificed his fellow- 
ship to a wife at the age of twenty-three, had become at the age 
of thirty-six a confirmed hypocrite. 

His biographer hardly knows what became of him for two or 
three years; the pest called the ‘“‘ Sweating Sickness” drove him 
away from Cambridge, and we hear nothing of him except that he 
lived at Waltham, until the year 1528, when the validity of Henry’s 
marriage with Catharine was the subject of discussion in every 
circle, learned and unlearned, throughout the country. Into this 
question we need not enter. We shall merely observe that the 
point in dispute was, whether the marriage was invalid from the 
beginning, or was voidable by the dispensing power of the Pope, 
as head of the church. If it was invalid, according to the Canon 
Laws, from the beginning, then there was no necessity of appealing 
to the Pope ; if it were only voidable by the Papal power, then it 
was to be feared that the power, supposing it to exist, would not 
be exercised in favour of Henry. The opinions of theologians were 
much sought after upon this question. Cranmer sided with those 
who thought the marriage invalid ab initio, and it was to this cir- 
cumstance that, in the profit-regarding language of his biographer, 
‘he owed his introduction to preferment.’ 

“ Where is this Dr. Cranmer ?” asked Henry, who was delighted 
with the intelligence, “Is he still at Waltham?” Gardiner and 
Fox replied that they left him there. “Marry,” said the king, “I 
will surely speak with him, and therefore let him be sent for out 
ofhand. I perceive that this man hath the sow by the right ear.” 
He was accordingly forthwith summoned into the royal presence, 
repeated his opinion, and was provided with board and lodging in 
the earl of Wiltshire’s house, while he drew up a treatise in defence 
of the king’s object, in which he argued that it was supported by 
the authority of the Scriptures, of general councils, and of ancient 
writers, Upon perusing this work the king asked him, “ Will you 
abide by this, that you have here written, before the bishop of 
Rome?” Cranmer answered, “ That I will do, by God’s grace, 
if your majesty shall send me thither ;” and the royal reply was, 
“Twill send you.” 

The preferment to which Cranmer was thus introduced, rapidly 
lollowed ; he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, and arch- 
deacon of Taunton , and obtained also a benefice, the name of which 
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is not mentioned. It may be supposed that his zeal in maintainj 
the opinion which he had formed—sincerely formed let us even 
allow—would not be cooled by these little remembrances, nor by 
the fact that he wrote his treatise in the house of the father of 
Anne Boleyn, who was slightly interested in the success of his 
argument. 

Cranmer and his book were both sent to Rome, in the suite of 
that nobleman, whose object was to obtain the divorce if possible: 
but strange to say the Pope, Clement, was not subdued either by 
the verbal or written arguments of the learned divine, and he left 
Rome just as he had entered it, except that, **to stay his sto. 
mach,” as Fuller expresses it, a trifling titular dignity had been 
conferred upon him by the Pope, to which he offered no objection, 
great as his horror of the Papal supremacy was supposed to have 
been. He was next appointed ambassador to the emperor Charles, 
who was almost as much opposed to the divorce as the Pope hin- 
self, and whom, no doubt, it was Henry’s 4 to gain over to his 
side of the question if possible. In this, however, he altogether 
failed. Indeed Cranmer had other objects in view; having be 
come acquainted with Osiander, a pastor at Nuremberg, who 
favoured the idea of Henry’s divorce, he thought he could make 
no better return for the friendship with which that divine had fa- 
voured him, than by marrying his niece, an event which appears to 
have taken place in the early part of the year 1532, Cranmer having 
been then hon forty-three years old. 

This fact is mentioned by Mr. Todd with the greatest pos 
sible coolness, as if it were but an ordinary affair in his eyes, 
that a priest of the Catholic church, who had, upon the altar of 
God, pledged himself, by the most solemn vows, to a life of celi- 
bacy, should, without the slightest hesitation, violate those vows, 
and not only do this, but still go on performing daily the usual 
functions of his priesthood! Excuses may be found in the ardour 
of the passions, and perhaps even in the order of nature, which, in 
the eyes of mere men of the world, may be considered plausible 
enough, on behalf of individuals who have found themselves unable 
to comply with vows of this description. But what justification 
can, in fairness and common candour, be alleged in favour of the 
man, who not only tramples on sanctions of so awful a character, 
but still perseveres in discharging the holy office with which they 
were essentially connected as an inviolable condition? If Cranmer 
found it necessary to take a second wife, after he had accepted of 
the priesthood upon terms of celibacy, the least he could have dove 
ought to have been to cease from exercising the duties of the 
priesthood, for which his marriage rendered him incapacitated. But 
this manly course was not one that suited his dispositions. He 
adroitly concealed his sacrilegious nuptials, having been, as ind 
we have already had occasion to observe, thoroughly experienced 
in the ways of hypocrisy. 


Thus, wherever we turn our eyes, in the early stages of the 
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reformation, we may plainly see that it had its origin in the passions 
of men. Henry demied the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, be- 
cause he wanted to get rid of his wife; and Cranmer assisted in 
forwarding these views, because he wanted to get one. We are 
not at all surprized to hear it said, that such a man as this had the 
Protestant cause at heart. We believe that he had, because it was 
his only resource for the gratification of his passions and the pre- 
servation of his means of subsistence ; and we can easily under- 
stand the reasons of his lingering at Nuremberg, when it was an- 
nounced to him that the see of Canterbury was vacant, and that 
the king intended him to fill it. It was not the nolo episcopari that 
detained him on the continent; indeed his biographer confesses 
it was his wife, that kept him abroad seven weeks tepend the period 
when he was expected in England. 

It is really pitiable to observe the manner in which Cranmer’s 
panegyrists flounder in the affair of his second marriage. Gilpin is 
not surprized that it made him reluctant to accept the episcopal 
dignity, because, ‘‘ however liberal his own sentiments might be on 
the subject of his marriage, he knew the prejudices of the world 
ran strongly against him. [I call them prejudices only, because I 
think it does not appear that the ‘ secular clergy,’ at that time, were 
absolutely required to take the vow of celibacy.” Gilpin might 
have easily made it not appear to him, simply by avoiding to make 
due inquiry upon the subject, that the secular clergy were abso- 
lutely required to take such a vow: but if he had looked into the 
ritual of their ordination, he would have found that the vow of 
celibacy was absolutely required to be taken by the secular clergy, 
and, moreover, that it was not in the power of the ordaining bishop 
to dispense with its being taken in any one instance. Again, Mr. 
Todd is very anxious to have it understood, that Cranmer was 
guilty of no double dealing with Henry upon this subject, and 
wishes to have it believed that the former communicated to the 
latter the circumstances of his marriage. For our parts, we enter- 
tain not a doubt of it. The permission to Cranmer to retain his 
wife, was but a small part of the price which Henry would most 
willingly have paid in order to get rid of his, and hence we find the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, in the very first year after his con- 
secration, sending ‘ for the lady, however privately, from Germany, 
where he had left her on his recall to England!’ We further find, 
that from the year 1534 to 1539, she lived with him ‘as his known 
though not publicly acknowledged wife,’ and such was Henry’s 
anxiety to indulge the prelate on this point, that when he issued 
his royal proclamation against the marriage of priests, (for the ex- 
ample of Cranmer had already become contagious,) he took good 
care, says Todd, that the penalty should be ‘ limited not to such as 
were then married, and kept their wives privately, but to such as 
kept them openly, and to such as should subsequently marry.’ We 
hardly know which to consider the grosser act of turpitude, the 
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base truckling sophistry of the king, or the remorseless effron 
of the Bishop, in daring to officiate at the altar of God, which he 
had polluted by his perjury. 

Another scene of this man’s life now opens upon us, which, for 
the sake of human nature, we would gladly have passed over, if jt 
had not been defended by Mr. Todd, in terms which shew that Mr, 
Todd would himself have pursued the same abominable line of con- 
duct. We have seen that, from the beginning, Cranmer, who cer. 
tainly was at best but a shallow theologian, affected to doubt, and 
indeed, on more than one occasion, denied the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope. Now he well knew that he could not be consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, without having the sanction of the Holy 
see, formally expressed in a solemn document, and without taking 
an oath of fidelity to the Pontiff. It was never for a moment sup- 
posed, that this oath interfered, in any manner whatever, with the 
allegiance which the subject owed to his sovereign—that is to say, 
with the civil allegiance, for none other had been rendered, or been 
required to be rendered, to the sovereign of England at least, unti 
an act of parliament made him also the head of the church of 
England. Cranmer, however, in order to sustain bis argument 
upon the divorce question, held that the king was, without any act 
of parliament, supreme head of the church here, and that to him 
alone the oath of fidelity was due. But what was to be done! 
No oath of the kind had yet been framed, and this unwelling Arch- 
bishop elect, as he is represented, could not be consecrated unless he 
agreed to take the oath to the Pope. Well, the bulls of consecra- 
tion are received from Rome, and are forthwith accepted by the 
very man who denied their validity; and the oath is taken witha 
protest, signifying, in plain terms, that it was not taken at all! We 
think that we need do no more than cite the passage which gives 
an account of this transaction, in order to raise up every honour- 
able mind in arms against the perpetrators, as well as the defender, 
of as deliberate and as unblushing an example of prevarication and 
perjury, as any that ever has been recorded at the Old Bailey. 


‘ The bull for Cranmer to succeed Warham was dated Feb. 22, 1532-3, 
He was consecrated, March 30, following, by the bishops of Lincoln, Exe- 
ter, and St. Asaph. Before he took the oath of obedience, on this occa- 
sion, to the see of Rome, the Roman Catholics assert that he retired into 
a private room and protested against it. So far was the transaction frow 
being private, that the protest, in conformity to the resolution he had made, 
was delivered openly, and publicly, before witnesses specially and officially 
named, and doubtless before those who were appointed to consecrate him, 
as well as other attendants. The protest, before it be further investigated, 
requires to be presented to his countrymen in their own language. It was 
as follows. 

‘**In the name of God, Amen. 1, Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury 
elect, do before you, persons of authority and credible witnesses, here pre 
sent, say, allege, and, by this present instrument in writing, openly, pub- 
licly, and expressly protest, that whereas before my consecration, or at the 
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time thereof, I am obliged to take the oath, or oaths, usually taken by the 
archbishops of Canterbury elect to the pope, for form sake, rather than for 
any essentiality or obligation there is in the thing, in order to my obtain- 
ing the same : It neither is, nor shall be, my will or intention to oblige 
myself by the said oath, or oaths, howsoever the same may seem to be 
worded, to any thing hereafter to be said, done, or attempted, by reason 
thereof, which shall be, or seem to be, contrary to the law of God, or con- 
trary to our most illustrious king of England, or the commonwealth of this 
his kingdom of England, or to the laws or prerogatives of the same: And 
that I do not intend to oblige myself by the said oath, or oaths, in any 
manner whatsoever, so as to disable myself freely to speak, consult, and 
consent, in all and singular the matters, and things, any way concerning 
the reformation of Christian religion, the government of the Church of Eng- 
land, or the prerogatives of the crown thereof, or the good of the common- 
wealth ; and every where to execute and reform those things, which I shall 
think fit to be reformed in the Church of England. And I do protest 
and profess, that I will take the said oath, or oaths, according to this in- 
terpretation and this sense, and none other, nor in any other manner. And 
I do further protest, that whatsoever the oath may be, which my proctor 
hath already taken to the pope in my name, it was not my intention 
or will to give him any power, by virtue whereof he might take any oath 
in my name contrary to, or inconsistent with, the oath by me already 
taken, or hereafter to be taken, to our said illustrious king of England: 
And, in case he hath taken any such eontrary or inconsistent oath in my 
name, I do protest, that the same being taken without my knowledge, and 
without my authority, shall be null and invalid. And these my protesta- 
tions I will have to be repeated, and reiterated, in all the clauses and 
sentences of the said oaths: From which [protestations] I do not intend, 
in any manner whatsoever, by deed or word, to recede, nor will recede, but 
will always hold the same to be firm and binding to me.” 

‘This instrument accordingly was thrice interposed at the ceremony of 
his consecration ; first in the chapter-house of St. Stephen, Westminster, 
before those who were directed not only to witness but to record it; next 
on his proceeding from the chapter-house to the altar in the church, to re- 
ceive consecration; and lastly, after the consecration, on receiving the 
pall.’—vol. i. pp. 58—60. 

The weight of the evidence goes to shew, that this protest was 
privately made, and was intended to be kept secret. But we con- 
fess that it does not appear to us to make the slightest difference 
in the conduct of the new archbishop, whether the protest was pri- 
vate or public. A protest before hand against an oath, in which 
the name of the deity is called upon to attest the obligation which 
its plain and inflexible terms impose upon the person who takes it! 
Is it possible, that an honourable mind, an upright conscience, 
could defile itselfby such an act? If the oath were, as undoubtedly 
it was, a necessary preliminary to the archbishop’s consecration, 
would it not have been his duty rather to decline the dignity with 
firmness, than to accept it, laden as it was with a stipulation which 
he could not faithfully perform ? Duplicity and perjury ure here 
joined together in one crime, from which not all the declamation 
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and sophistry of all the Protestant authors who ever have written 
on this subject, can vindicate the tainted memory of Cranmer, 
The new archbishop having, of course, pronounced the divorce, 
for the accomplishment of which he had been consecrated, the king 
was married to Anne Boleyn; for which services, we suppose, in 
addition to his episcopal dignities, he received from Henry the loay 
of 500/. He now eagerly assisted the king in devising laws for 
the complete abolition of the papal supremacy in this kingdom, 
which he took very good care, however, to transfer, partly to the 
king, as head of the church, and partly to himself, as grand inqui- 
sitor of the nation, a character in which, even his panegyrists must 
admit, he appears to very little advantage. One of his first acts, 
in this capacity, was to cause a Black Friar to be removed from some 
paltry appointment which he held in the university of Cambridge, 
because he ‘‘ defended the authority of the Bishop of Rome,” and 
‘as he (the inquisitor) was credibly informed,” “ was a man of 
very small learning, sinister behaviour, ill qualities, and of sus. 
pected conversation of living.” But the inquisitor marked out the 
prior of these Black Friars for his special vengeance. This unfor- 
tunate man, it seems, did not agree with the archbishop in the new 
doctrines which were now propounded; and accordingly he ad- 
dressed a long letter to the king, in which he argued that the prior, 
who had controverted some of those doctrines as preached by the 
archbishop, had committed not only errors in point of faith, but 
treason in point of law, for which he ought to be made amenable. 
“ At my first examination of him,” says Cranmer, writing from Ford 
to the king, ‘‘ which was before Christmas, he said that he preached not 
against me, nor that I had preached anything amiss. But now he saith 
that I preached amiss in very many things, and that he purposely preached 
against me. And this he reporteth openly. By which words I am mar- 
vellously slandered in these parts. And for this cause I beseech your 
Grace that J may not have the judgment of the cause, forasmuch as he 
taketh me for a party ; but that your Grace would commit the hearing 
thereof unto my Lord Privy Seal, or else to associate unto me some other 


persons at your Grace’s pleasure, that we may hear the case jointly to- 
gether.” —vol. i. pp. 117, 118. 


Thus we may observe, that so far as liberty of thought and word 
was concerned, in religious matters, the country gained nothing 
whatever by the suppression of the papal supremacy. The only 
immediate effect of that measure was, as this letter demonstrates, 
to remove the seat of that supremacy from Rome to Lambeth, and, 
in fact, to create two popes in England, the King and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, instead of one. But the latter claimed 
something more : desiring to exercise a power at all times peculiarly 
and deservedly odious in England, that of a judge sitting in judg- 
ment upon a cause to which he is himself a party, this reformer of 
all abuses first pretends that he seeks no ill power, and yet col- 
cludes with requesting that it be given to him in association with 
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some other persons, thus adding — to injustice. And yet 
this is the man who, in a long speech delivered by him in Parlia- 
ment in the very year, apparently, in which the above letter was 
written, is reported upon good authority to have “* discoursed ver 

largely what a person a judge ought to be: he must not be partial, 
nor a judge in his own cause, nor so much as sit on the bench when 
it is tried, lest his presence should overawe others!” Are we not 


justified in asserting, that almost every page of this Cranmer’s life 


teems with instances of his hypocrisy and meanness? The sequel 
of the history of the prior has, unfortunately, not come down to 
us, and therefore we cannot say how the proceedings terminated. 
But as his accuser and judge had, before trial, convicted him of 
treason as well as heresy, we may conclude that but little mercy 
was shown him. 

We pass over the dissolution and plunder of the monasteries, in 
order to contemplate Cranmer in another remarkable scene of his 
life. Henry, we need hardly say, soon grew tired of Anne Boleyn, 
his heart being now captivated by the charms of Jane Seymour, 
one of her maids of honour. One fine morning the queen discovered 
her new rival sitting on the king’s knee, the effect of which was so 
overpowering that she was taken in premature labour, and delivered 
ofa dead son. Henry did not fail to reproach her for disappoint- 
ing him of an heir to the throne, and his consort retorted, assigning 
her misfortune to its true cause. He had already resolved upon 
her ruin, and without a shadow of proof, without even the sem- 
blance of a fact that could raise suspicion against her honour, 
accused her of adultery. To whom did he look at once as his 
prime instrument for ridding him of her who was so late “ his life, 
his sole delight ?” To Cranmer. Henry’s first step was to send for 
the archbishop from another of his residences, and to order him 
to remain at Lambeth for the present. For the rest, let this sordid 
slave speak for himself. We shall not defile our pages with the 
whole of his letters to the king upon this subject: a few extracts will 
be sufficient to display his utter destitution of conscientious feeling, 
and his almost incredible baseness. 

‘Of all her (Anne Boleyn’s) former adherents,’ says his biographer, 
‘Cranmer now alone retained his grateful regard for her. He therefore 
resolved to inform Henry by letter, though he had been persuaded (!) to 
think her guilty, how unwilling he was still to cherish the thought ; and 
with equal tenderness and discretion, while under the restriction at his 
palace, thus he wrote.’—vol. i. pp. 153, 154. 

Of the discretion with which Cranmer penned his thoughts upon 
this occasion no doubt will be entertained: butas to his tenderness, 
few, we suspect, would be very anxious to experience it in similar 
circumstances. 

‘“ And if it be true,” writes Cranmer, “ that is openly reported of the 
queen's Grace, if men had a right estimation of things, they should not 
esteem any part of your Grace’s honour to be touched thereby, but her 
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honour only to be clearly disparaged. And I am in such a perplexity. 
that my mind is clean amazed. For I never had better opinion in woman 
than I had in her, which maketh me think that she should not be culpable. 
And again I think that your Highness would not have gone so far, excep 
she had been surely culpable. Now I think that your Grace best knoweth, 
that next unto your Grace J was most bound unto her of all creatures 
living. Wherefore I most humbly beseech your Grace to suffer me in that, 
which both God’s Law, nature, and also her kindness bindeth me unto: 
that is, that I may, with your Grace’s favour, wish and pray for her, that 
she may declare herself inculpable and innocent. And if she be found 
culpable, considering your Grace’s goodness towards her, and from what 
condition your Grace of your only mere goodness took her and set the 
crown upon her head; I repute him not your Grace’s faithful servant and 
subject, nor true unto the realm, that would not desire the offence without 
mercy to be punished to the example of all others. And as I loved her 
pot a little for the love which I judged her to bear towards God and His 
Gospel; so, if she be proved culpable, there is not one that loveth God 
and His Gospel that ever will favour her, but must hate her above all other; 
and the more they favour the Gospel, the more they will hate her; for then 
there was never creature in our time that so much slandered the Gospel, 
And God hath sent her this punishment, for that she feignedly hath pro- 
fessed His Gospel in her mouth, and not in heart and deed. And though 
she have offended so that she hath deserved never to be reconciled unto 
your Grace’s favour, yet Almighty God hath manifestly declared His good- 
ness towards your Grace, and never offended you. But your Grace, | am 
sure, [ac]knowledgeth that you have offended him.” ’—vol. i. pp. 155, 156. 


The postscript of this letter, which is dated 3d May, 1536, is, 


however, like postscripts in general, the real expounder of Cran- 
mer’s resolution. 


* «* After I had written this letter unto your Grace, my lord chancellor, 
my lord of Oxford, my lord of Sussex, and my lord chamberlain of your 
Grace’s house, sent for me to come unto the Star-Chamber ; and there de- 
clared unto me such things as your Grace’s pleasure was they should make 
me privy to: for the which | am most bounden unto your Grace. And 
what communication we had together, I doubt not but they will make the 
true report thereof unto your Grace. I am exceedingly sorry, that such 
faults can be proved by the queen, as I heard of * their relation. But 
I am, and ever shall be, your faithful subject.” ’—vol. i. p- 157. 


We shall not add a word of commentary of our own: that duty 
we shall leave for the present in the hands of Mr. Todd. 


‘The trial and condemnation of the queen almost immediately followed. 
Not content with this result, the king resolved on further vengeance ; and 
after two days more the afflicted archbishop was obliged judicially to de- 
clare her marriage invalid, and her offspring illegitimate. But the direct 
ground, on which his sentence was formed, was never publicly declared. 
Her confession of a precontract with Percy, earl of Northumberland, which 
however he solemnly denied, has been supposed to have been made by 





* ¢ But upon no other evidence.’ Note of Mr. Todd. 
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her, and to have been accepted by Cranmer, not without some hope of re- 
versing the doom of death. But of this there is no proof. Certain it is, 
that “in the sentence of divorce,” as Fuller long since observed, “ no 
particular cause is specified: there is no dashing on the credit of the lady, 
nor any the least insinuations of inchastity in it.” Thas the Act which 
now passed, referring to the Acts that were made at the time of her mar- 
riage, only generally mentions, that “certain impediments were brought 
to light which were unknown at the making of the said Acts, and since 
that time confessed by the lady Anne before the archbishop of Canterbury 
sitting judicialiy for the same.” It has been urged, that her admission of 
Henry having been criminally connected with her sister Mary before her 
own marriage, (one of the charges virulently brought against the sovereign 
only by Cardinal Pole,) was obtained as the warrant for this proceeding. 
But even if the charge had been true, of which there is no evidence, Henry 
would hardly have resorted to such an acknowledgment of his own super- 
lative baseness. 


‘In short, we know not what was her confession, nor the precise points 
on which she was convicted.’—vol. i. pp. 157—159. 


Mr. Todd very freely and very truly talks of the superlative 
baseness of the king. Were there no words in the English lan- 
guage, in which he could describe the comparative baseness of the 
mitred instrument of the king? Is he silent upon this part of the 
subject from want of words, or from want of feeling ? The death of 
Anne Boleyn, he coolly adds, in the page last a ‘in no re- 
spect diminished the influence of Cranmer with the king.’ We 
might have judged as much, without being expressly informed of 
the fact by this sage biographer, since we here find the king and 
the primate partners in a judicial murder, as they had hitherto 
been in acts of hypocrisy and tyranny, such as have no parallel in 
the annals of England. 

[t would require an ample volume to point out all the inconsis- 
tencies, errors, crimes, and follies, in the life of Cranmer, by which 
this foul and bloody judgment against Anne Boleyn was followed. 
There are, however, a few passages which we cannot altogether 
omit, as they place in a very striking point of view, the great bless- 
ings which the reformation brought upon this country. A clergy- 
man of the name of Nicholson, who afterwards took the name of 
Lambert, was accused of denying the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist. Lambert was summoned before the 
archbishop, when the following scene took place. 

‘Cranmer accordingly cited the learned heretic to answer for his con- 
duct, who appealed from the metropolitan to the regal authority. Henry 
readily agreed to be his judge, and Westminster Hail was the scene of the 
proceedings, Addressed by his sovereign, not with the condescension that 
endears to every man the character of royalty, the prisoner faltered. “ Why 
standest thou still?” said the unfeeling monarch to him: “ Answer, as 
touching the sacrament of the altar, whether dost thou say that it is the 
body of Christ, or wilt deny it?”—* I answer with St. Augustine,” said 
Lambert, “ that it is the body of Christ after a certain manner.” —* Answer 
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me,” replied the king, “ neither out of St. Augustine, nor by the authority 
of any other; but tell me plainly, whether thou sayest it is the body of 
Christ, or no.”—*“ Then I deny it,” Lambert firmly answered, “ to be the 
body of Christ.”—The monarch then merely telling him that he should be 
condemned by Christ’s own words, This ts my body, commanded the arch. 
bishop, who with other prelates attended at the trial, formally to refute the 
assertion.’—vol. i. pp. 258, 259. 


Cranmer of course obeyed the command of the king, and entered 
into a long argument in order to convince Lambert of his errors, 
But the heretic, as he was called by the new spiritual governors of 
England, was not to be easily put down. 

‘The night was now approaching the disputation. Overpowered by the 
taunts, not by the arguments, of the prelates, Lambert perceived that there 
was no hope of being fairly heard, and he was silent. The king then 
asked him, whether he chose to live or die? He replied, that he looked 
tothe royal mercy. That was, however, denied, with the ungracious reflec- 
tion, ‘I will not be a patron of heretics.” To Cromwell the direction was 
then given by the sovereign to read the sentence of condemnation. The 


unhappy schoolmaster was soon afterwards consigned to the flames/— 
vol. i. p. 261. 


The reader will hardly believe, that at this very period it is 
doubtful whether Cranmer himself held the doctrine, for the denial 
of which he sentenced Lambert to the flames! At all events it is 
certain that he very soon after abandoned it, as well as indeed 
most of the articles of faith in which, down to that period, he had 
professed his belief, and that he returned to that doctrine and to 
those articles once more at the bidding of the king. In short, no 
weathercock could be more obedient to the wind, than the voice of 
Cranmer was, upon every occasion, great as well as small, to the 
dictates of Henry. Upon the death of Jane Seymour it became an 
important question who was to be her successor. Anne of Cleves, 
it is hardly necessary to inform the reader, was selected for that 
purpose, as a valuable accession to the ‘‘ reformed party,” on ac- 
count of her connexion, by her sister’s marriage, with the Elector 
of Saxony. That we may not be accused of exaggerating any thing 


against Cranmer, we shall simply extract Mr. Todd’s account of 
the sequel of this affair. 


‘ On the first of January (1540) the lady arrived at Rochester, where the 
king was impatiently waiting in disguise to admire the beauty that had 
been promised to him, like Calidore beholding the Graces, 


— “« yet of them unespied.” 


But he did not, like the Elfin warrior, “ see what pleased much his sight.” 
The person, as well as the manners, of the lady, excited in him immediate 
aversion instead of admiration. He was astonished that his agents as “ wise 
men,” and that Holbein as an excellent limner, should have described her 
as attractive. Even the “ goodly stature ” by which she was distinguished, 
and which he had before suggested would be desirable, had now no charms 


for him. Before his courtiers he bestowed a coarse expression upon her; 
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and to them he confessed that he would gladly avoid, if yet it might be so, 
the nuptial contract. But the contract was verbally fulfilled, and the lady 
became a nominal wife; of which empty distinction, after six months 
more had passed, she was deprived by the formality of a divorce. A pre- 
contract was the first of the frivolous pretences assigned as a ground of this 
proceeding. Depositions by Cranmer and other peers were tendered to 
this purpose. But it was on the sovereign’s own reprehensible plea that he 
had not inwardly consented to the marriage, and that he was unable to 
subdue his antipathy to the lady, that both lords and commons, and after- 
wards the convocation, principally formed their determination to try the 
validity of the marriage. Before the convocation agreed to pronounce it 
void, Gardiner expatiated in favour of Henry's view, and examined wit- 
nesses to the purpose. The sentence of invalidity was then confirmed by 
the seal of Cranmer. I wish I could have said, that the primate had not 
concurred in this unworthy measure. Burnet admits that Cranmer had 
not now “ courage enough to swim against the stream ;” which is imputed 
to the fear, that his refusal to sanction the plea would have caused him to 
share the fate of Cromwell, whose execution, he knew, would immediately 
follow the divorce.’—vol. i. pp. 288—290. 


Cranmer’s gross ingratitude to Cromwell, when adversity came 
at length to convince that minister of the ‘‘ uncertainty of human 
affairs,” is another of the many blots, which combine to render his 
memory detestable in the eyes of every man of right feeling. 
Abundant matter for censure might be found in the conduct of 
Cranmer during the reign of Edward VI., and the short usurpa- 
tion of the Lady Jane Grey, whom the archbishop supported until 
he saw that her cause became desperate. He then endeavoured to 
palliate his treason in the best manner he could, saying, that he 
had been over-persuaded to do this, and constrained to do that, ac- 
cording to his usual habits of servility and mean dissimulation. 
All his efforts, however, could not save him from the Tower, to 
which he was committed, for his having, with Ridley and Latimer, 
preached in favour of the sovereignty of the Lady Jane. From the 
Tower they were removed to Oxford, where they were allowed to 
take a part in a public disputation which was held upon several of 
the most controverted points of faith. They were all three ad judged 
by the two universities to be obstinate heretics, Cranmer having 
been already attainted of high treason ; and the abominable system 
of persecution for religious opinions, which Cranmer particularly 
had established, while ‘his star was in the ascendant, was now, by 
a retributive justice, turned against himself and his abettors. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we commend such state 
retaliations as these, by one party, upon its accession to power, 
against that which had previously fought against it: very far from 
it. We willingly subscribe to the censure which has been passed 
upon Mary, for her sanguinary proceedings against persons who 
differed from her in religion—proceedings which were altogether at 
Variance with that religion, and can fairly be considered only as the 
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result of the excited feelings, which prevailed in those days upon 
every question connected with the altar and the throne. 

After going through what we must call the mockery of a trial— 
but not less a mockery than those judicial farces which he had 
himself enacted upon similar occasions—Cranmer was condemned, 
as his companions had been, to be burnt. Ridley and Latimer 
having undergone their sentence, almost in sight of Cranmer, his 
heart already began to fail him. We would willingly draw a veil 
over these last scenes of his weakness. We feel for the man, and 
wish to do no more than barely to touch the outlines of that 
miserable series of shifts and vacillations, upon which a set of fools 
have conferred the title of martyrdom. Having been degraded from 
his archiepiscopal rank with all the ceremonies that could render 
such a proceeding most painful to his mind, Cranmer made no 
fewer than six, if not seven, different recantations, each succeeding 
one stronger and more comprehensive than that by which it was 
preceded, of the doctrines which he had at any time held, that were 
in any respect at variance with those of the Roman Catholic church. 
He solemnly declared his belief in the spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope, and ‘in all articles and points of the Christian religion and 
Catholic faith, as the Catholic church doth believe, and hath ever 
believed from the beginning.”” The sixth of these recantations 
contains an avowal of the true origin of the reformation ; and for 
that reason chiefly we shall here transcribe it :— 


‘7, Thomas Cranmer, late archbishop of Canterbury, confess, and 
grieve from my heart, that I have most grievously sinned against:heaven 
and the English realm; yea, against the Universal Church of Christ, 
which I have more cruelly persecuted than Paul did of old, who have been 
a blasphemer, a persecutor, aud contumelious. And I wish that I, who 
have exceeded Saul in malice and wickedness, might with Paul make 
amends for the honour which I have detracted from Christ, and the benefit 
of which I have deprived the Church. But yet that thief in the Gospel 
comforts my mind. For then at last he repented from his heart, then it 
irked him of his theft, when he might steal no more. And I who, abusing 
my office and authority, purloined Christ of his honour, and the realm 
of faith and religion, now by the great mercy of God returned to myself, 
acknowledge myself the greatest of all sinners, and to every one as well as 
I can, to God first, then to the Church and its supreme head, and to the 
king and queen, and lastly to the realm of England, to render worthy satis- 
faction. But as that happy thief, when he was not able to pay the money 
and wealth which he had taken away, when neither his feet nor his hands 
fastened to the cross could do their office; by heart only and tongue, 
which were not bound, he testified what the rest of his members would do, 
if they enjoyed the same liberty that his tongue did. By that he confessed 
Christ to be innocent ; by that he reproved the impudence of his fellow; 
by that he detested his former life, and obtained the pardon of his sins, 
and as it were by a kind of key opened the gates of paradise. By the ex- 
ample of this man I do conceive no small hopes of Christ's mercy ; that he 
will pardon my sins. 1 want hands and feet, by which I might build up 
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again that which I have destroyed ; for the lips of my mouth are only left 
me. But he will receive the calves of our lips, who is merciful beyond all 
belief. By this hope conceived, therefore | choose to offer this calf, to 
sacrifice this very small part of my body and life. 

‘| confess, in the first place, my unthankfulness against the great God. 
| acknowledge myself unworthy of all favour and pity, but most worthy 
not only of human and temporal, but divine and eternal punishment; that 
| exceedingly offended against king Henry VIII., and especially against 
queen Catherine his wife, when I was the cause and author of the divorce. 
Which fault indeed was the seminary of all the evils and calamities of this 
realm. Hence so many slaughters of good men; hence the schism of the 
whole kingdom ; hence heresies; hence the destruction of so many souls 
and bodies sprang, that I can scarce comprehend with reason. But when 
these are so great beginnings of grief, I acknowledge I opened a great 
window to all heresies, whereof myself acted the chief doctor and leader ; 
but first of all, which most vehemently torments my mind, that 1 affected 
the holy sacrament of the Eucharist with so many blasphemies and re- 
proaches, denying Christ’s body and blood to be truly and really contained 
under the species of bread and wine. By setting forth also books, I did 
impugn the truth with all my might. In this respect indeed not only 
worse than Saul and the thief, but the most wicked of all which the earth 
ever bore. Lord, I have sinned against heaven, and before Thee. Against 
heaven, as I am the cause it hath been deprived of so many saints, deny- 
ing most impudently that heavenly benefit exhibited to us. And I have 
sinned against the earth, which so long hath miserably wanted this sacra- 
ment. Against men, whom I have called from this supersubstantial 


I have defraude 
sacrifice. 

‘“ And from all these things it is manifest, how greatly after Christ I 
have been injurious to his vicar, whom I have deprived of his power by 
books set forth. Wherefore I do most earnestly and ardently beseech the 
pope, that he, for the mercy of Christ, forgive me the things I have com- 
mitted against him and the apostolical see. And I humbly beseech the 
most serene sovereigns of England, Spain, &c. Philip and Mary, that by 
their royal mercy they would pardon me. I ask and beseech the whole 
realm, yea, the Universal Church, that they take pity of this wretched 
being, to whom, besides a tongue, nothing is left, whereby to make amends 
for the injuries and damages I have brought in. But especially, because 
against Thee only I have sinned, I beseech Thee, most merciful Father, 
who desirest and commandest all to come to Thee, however wicked, vouch- 
safe to look upon me nearly, and under Thy hand, as Thou lookedst upon 
Magdalen and Peter; or certainly as Thou, looking upon the thief on the 
cross, didst vouchsafe by the promise of Thy grace and glory to comfort a 
fearful and trembling mind ; so, by Thy wonted and natural pity, turn the 
eyes of Thy mercy to me, and vouchsafe me worthy to have that Word of 
Thine spoken to me, Jam thy salvation ; and in the day of death, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. 


morsel; the _ of so many men as have perished for want of food. 


the souls of the dead of this daily and most celebrious 


‘« Per me THomas CRANMER. 


‘“ Written this year of our Lord, 1555-6, the 18th day of March.”’ 
vol. ii. pp. 480—484. 
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All these recantations appear to have been made by Cranmer 
under the hope that they might contribute to save him from the 
death to which he had been sentenced. But they failed to pro. 
duce the desired effect. It had all along been determined that he 
should suffer, and the 21st of March was now fixed on for that 
purpose. When he found that his recantations were not likely to 
avail him for the end which he had contemplated, he retracted them 
all; thus, to the last moment of his existence, persevering in that 
infirmity of purpose, which throws a deep shade over his character, 
indicating at once the depravity of his heart, and the unsoundness 
of his understanding. 

While we lament, for the sake of Christianity, the atrocious 
cruelties to which the disputes about religion gave rise, in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward, and Mary, and while we allow every in- 
dulgence to the weaknesses from which, even under the most fa. 
vourable circumstances of education and position in society, human 
nature is seldom altogether exempt; we own that we cannot but 
look with feelings of the most unfeigned compassion, upon the in- 
tellectual blindness of those sectarians who set up such a man as 
Cranmer—taking him even as he is pourtrayed by his most enthu- 
siastic admirers—as an example of morality, an authority in matters 
of faith, and as a martyr, bearing witness by his blood to the truth 
of the doctrines which he inculcated! It is manifest from his con- 
duct towards the close of his life, and indeed from the complexion 
of his entire career, that there was no principle which he would 
not have sacrificed, no proposition which he would not have re- 
tracted or adopted, in order to promote his interests. When the 
question was of his life, we have seen the facility with which, on 
six or seven different occasons, he repeated his allegiance to that 
church, which it had been the business of his whole episcopal reign 
to betray and to overthrow. Could he have escaped the horrors 
of the stake, he would have abandoned any truth, and signed any 
falsehood. A willing sacrifice to his own principles, whatever they 
were, he undoubtedly was not ; to give him the title of a martyr 
is therefore a misappropriation of language, calculated only to de- 
ceive ignorance, and to flatter the prejudices of credulity. 





Art. VI.—An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consump- 
tion of the Precious Metals. By William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. in? 
vols. London: Murray. 1831. 


A THEME of more enduring curiosity, or present importance, could 
ey be chosen for illustration in our time, than the subject which 
Mr. Jacob has here so elaborately pursued; and the public ha 
reason to congratulate itself that the task has been undertaken by 
the author from motives of taste and preference alone. An eatly 
predilection for such inquiries, aided by the encouragement whic 
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Mr. Jacob received from the late Mr. Huskisson, have led to the 
preparation of the work before us. It exhibits all the traces of 
extended and unwearied wor ie it combines an assemblage of 
most striking facts connected with the old and the modern civilized 
world; and it suggests innumerable hints that will serve as valu- 
able contributions to the important science of human nature. 

Mr. Jacob commences by an inquiry into the sources of those 
extraordinary accumulations of gold and silver, which are stated to 
have been possessed by individuals in the early ages of the world. 
The historians of these times relate, that the founder of Nineveh 
had collected together large masses of gold and silver,—and that 
there were, in Babylon, statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, all in 
beaten gold. The statue of Jupiter was forty feet high, and 
weighed a thousand Babylonian talents: that of Rhea was of the 
same height— she sat on a throne of gold, and near her were couch- 
ing three lions in gold, and again, near to them were two large 
serpents in silver. Juno’s statue weighed eight hundred talents, 
besides which there was in the same temple an altar of gold, forty 
feet long, and fifteen broad, on which were placed two cups, and 
two censors, containing altogether no less than three hundred and 
thirty talents’ weight of gold. Darius received once, as a tribute, 
three millions and a quarter sterling in gold. Xerxes took with 
him into the field as much money and other valuables as twelve hun- 
dred camels could carry. So great was the wealth of Croesus, that 
he could giveadonation of about three millions sterling to the temple 
of Delhi, without being in the slightest degree straightened in his 
circumstances. Pytheus, a petty provincial king of Phrygia, ac- 
knowledged to Xerxes, when the latter visited him, that he had no 
more than about four millions (of our money) in his strong box at 
that moment. Wemust refer to Diodorus, Polybius, &c., for other 
samples of opulence, which are to be found in the history of the 
Persians and Syrians, and of Alexander and his successors. The 
Roman republic even was not exempt from the luxury of pecuniary 
accumulation. Crassus’ fortune is rated at nearly two millions 
sterling ; Seneca was worth two millions and a half: Lentulus, the 
augur, (so profitable is priestcraft at all times,) died possessed ofa 
fortune of three millions and a quarter sterling. Augustus amassed 
by legacies alone nearly twenty-two millions sterling; and Tibertus 
left no less a sum than thirty-two millions and a quarter ster- 
ling, which Caligula made away with in twelve months, being about 
the average time in which our modern heirs apparent contrive to dis- 
pose of the wealth of their frugal predecessors. Czesar, when he set 
out for Spain, owed above two millions sterling, but he agen op back 
to the treasury a sum over four millions. Mark Anthony, who owed, 
when Cesar was killed on the ides of March, upwards of three 
hundred thousand pounds, paid the whole of it before the kalends 
of April, leaving the public treasury minus more than five millions. 

Mr. Jacob, having noticed the evidences which have been handed 
down to us, to prove the existence of an immense quantity of the 
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precious metals in ancient times, enters upon the investigation of 
the sources of this abundance, and he pretty clearly establishes tha 
valuable mines were at this remote period worked in the east of 
Persia, India, Egypt, and Nubia, Southern Africa, Europe, Greece, 
and the Greek colonies. Italy furnished copper and lead—Grea 
Britain exported abundance of her own tin before the Roman con. 
quest. Illyria yielded gold—Spain furnished silver. Mr. Jacob 
next proceeds to consider the manner in which the treasures 
sessed by various persons in certain countries, without mines, came 
to be accumulated there, and this theme leads him into some jp- 
teresting remarks on the first attempts at commercial intercourse 
between the societies of the Old World. He then dwells on the 
various quantities which had existed at different periods in ancient 
Greece and Rome, and attempts to explain the causes of these 
variations. The history of the use of metals, as instruments of ex- 
change for the different articles of necessity or luxury, is pursued 
in considerable detail, and with copious illustrations by Mr. Jacob, 
from the earliest time, down to the period of what are called the 
middle ages, when the operations of mining, after a very long sus- 
pense, were resumed. ‘This revival was produced principally by the 
discovery of America. The passion for exploring the bowels of 
the earth extended to nearly the whole of the European nations: 
but in the Austrian dominions it appeared to be particularly in- 
fluential. In the little bishoprick of Saltzburg alone, more thana 
thousand leases of mines were taken during about twenty-four years. 
The spirit of enterprize seemed to be altogether centered in subter- 
ranean expeditions, and there was scarcely a territory in Europe 
where either monarchs, or companies, or speculative individuals, 
did not start a mining scheme. The extravagance into which this 
mania at last degenerated, cannot be better exemplified than by the 
following curious narration, which we take from Mr. Jacob. 


‘The war of the succession (in Spain) suspended all mining projects; 
but in 1728, a new adventurer undertook the work of opening the mines of 
Guadalcanal. This was an English woman of rank—Lady Mary Herbert, 
daughter of the marquis of Powis. She had resided in Paris, had been 
connected with the celebrated Mississippi Law, and had thereby improved 
a natural talent and disposition for enterprizes of an extensive nature. 
This lady was received with attention in Spain, and a company which had 
been formed two years before accepted a proposal she made to drain the 
mines of Guadalcanal. The conditions were that she was to be paid two 
hundred thousand dollars, by instalments, as the work advanced, and to 
receive one half the profit of the mine. 

Lady Mary departed from Madrid for Guadalcanal, to which miners and 
engineers had been sent from England at her expense, and at that of het 
relation Mr. Gage, who accompanied her, and of her father, the marquis. 
The instalments were paid regularly by the company, and the draining of 
the mines proceeded simultaneously, when disputes arose. The Spaniards 
insisted that the lady had agreed to clear away the mud, whilst she com 
tended that she had only contracted to clear the mine of water. A lav 
suit was instituted, and the payments of the company were suspended. 
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Her ladyship now prosecuted the work on her own account, and advanced to 
a depth in which the richest minerals were supposed to be: when she pre- 
sented a judicial request that a portion of the ore should be taken up, and 
melted in the presence of the court, and its value ascertained and attested. 
A decree was issued appointing the examination. Ore of the weight of 
40 lbs. was taken from one of the galleries, which produced 10 Ibs. 13 oz. 
of pure silver. This specimen, which was handed about in a very osten- 
tatious manner, and shown to the king, who happened at that time to be 
at Seville, seemed to justify, beyond all doubt, the reputation of the mine 
for great riches. It was, however, asserted, that as all the agents employed 
by the lady were foreigners, imposition had been practised on the judges 
and officers of the court, on the Spanish agents, and on the numerous wit- 
nesses who were present at the examination. 

‘ During two years, whilst a suit thus occasioned was proceeding, the ex- 
pense of keeping those galleries that had been drained, clear of water, was 
too great to be borne, and they became filled again. Lady Mary, however, 
atlength, by her interest at Court, obtained a decree in her favour : the mines 
were adjudged to herand her heirs for a term of thirty years, on condition of 
her working them for two years at her own expense. She never, however, 
appeared afterwards in the business, though agents said to have been em- 
ployed by her spared no pains to gain new adventurers to contribute to form 
a fund for prosecuting the work. 

‘Mr. Gage, the relation and partner of this lady, then obtained a grant 
of the mine from the crown in his own name, in 1736, and continued to work 
itduring ten years: and though he procured some rich ores, which yielded 
considerable quantities of silver, it never equalled the expenditure—besides 
which, the plunder of the agents, after the death of Mr. Richard Westley, 
the chief of them, augmented the loss, and closed the whole operation. 

‘ After that, Sir Thomas Sutton, created Count de Clouard, formed a 
company in Paris, and obtained a grant of the mines in 1768. After 
erecting hydraulic machines, and proceeding with the drainage seven years, 
they discovered that the vein was in another shaft than that on which they 
had been operating. This company, like the others, dissipated the capital 
with no other fruits than some curious mineralogical specimens, with which 
the cabinet of natural history of Madrid was enriched.’—vol. i. pp. 278— 
281. 

_ Mr. Jacob sketches the early state and progress of metal-mining 
in England, and he seems to be of opinion that its slow and irre- 
gular improvement was occasioned by the usurpation un the part 
of the crown of a right to all mines, which was regularly acted on 
until the time of the Revolution, and then this assumed right was 
abolished, there being, however, reserved to the king a power to pur- 
chase, after raising, all ore made merchantable, at fixed prices. 
With reference to the consumption of gold and silver, Mr. Jacob 
gives a very curious account of it, during the centuries that inter- 
vened from the conclusion of the Western empire, to the discovery 
of America. It appears that for a very long time after commerce 
had become generally known, it remained almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Jews. “Every free man looked upon traffic as an un- 
worthy employment, and the profession of arms the only one wor- 
thy to be embraced by him. The fairs and markets ‘which took 
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place in different countries, and of which some traces are stijj 
retained, appear to have been all settled with a view to the conve. 
nience of the Hebrews. But however those persons were occasion. 
ally flattered by Christians, they still lived every where in terror, 
and thus most ong! were induced to secure their treasures in 
secret repositories. This circumstance Is considered by Mr. Jacob 
as one reason for the abstraction at certain periods of large amounts 
of gold coin from circulation. The scarcity of money in these 
countries during the Saxon heptarchy is very remarkable—but still 
more so is the depression of prices. The gold coin at that time was 
called a bezant, having been put into circulation by the Romans, 
who struck it at Constantinople (Byzantium). Seventy-two bezants 
weighed only one pound. St. Dunstan purchased the manor of 
Hendon for 200 bezants, or three pounds of gold. Alfred was con- 
sidered to have left his family well off by leaving his sons five hun- 
dred pounds each, or about 1400/. of our money, and his daughters 
one hundred, being about 280/. of the present coin of Great Britain, 
Mr. Jacob then details the variations of the prices of different com- 
modities, particularly those of agricultural produce, and exhibits 
the changes in its value which the money itself experienced. Asa 
proof of the high value of gold and silver coin in the period which 
we have just mentioned, he adduces the amount of the tribute 
which Athelstan required of Sudwal, chief prince of Wales, whom 
he subdued in 937. The sum was in value no more than about 
1700/. of our money: yet so enriched was Athelstan by this tr- 
bute, that he was enabled to contract family alliances with the 
Emperor Otho—the mayor of the palace of Paris, and prince Louis 
of Aquitain. When Richard I. was detained by the Duke of 
Austria, the sum demanded for his ransom amounted to about 
140,000/. of our money: but even to raise that inconsiderable 
amount it was necessary to borrow all the money of the churches, 
as well as that of the barons. It is stated that the money for the 
ransom was raised with great difficulty ; that the chalices and cups 
were melted down, and a general tax imposed upon every person 
to the extent of a fourth part of their income. The low price of 
articles of consumption about the same period also serves to show 
the high value of money. For the coronation of Richard the First, 
there were paid for 870 hens, 200 cups, 1350 scutellis or platters, 
only 12/. 15s.: for 2000 plates and 200 cups, 3/. 15s. 9d. In 1309 
the expenses of the installation feast of the Prior of St. Austin, m 
Canterbury, amounted to 862/. only, including music, cooks, and 
attendants, 3300 dishes, and 1400 wooden cans or jugs. We shall 
not pursue the course of the narrative on this part of the subject 
any longer, contenting ourselves with stating, as the general 
result of comparative statements, that no great difference is obser 
vable between the early and late years of the period which inter 
venes between the time of the Norman Conquest, and the discovery 
of America. 


Mr. Jacob attributes to the crusades a‘considerable share of the 
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merit of having advanced civilization and industry in Europe, and of 
thereby increasing the wealth of its several nations. But although 
the mines were not very productive in the meantime, and though 
the amount of gold in this country was on the decrease, still there 
was certainly a very great diffusion of money gradually taking place 
from the year 800 to 1500. The chief part of the gold money 
brought to the royal mint of England, seems to have been obtained 
from foreign trade: but we have no clear accounts of our coinage 
previously to the reign of Edward I. But it fully appears that u 
to the time mentioned, namely, the commencement of the sixteent 
century, the money of domestic coinage formed a very small part of 
the general circulation. 

In the latter century, in consequence of the continental disco- 
veries in the western ocean, commercial intercourse received a 
mighty impulse. Its business began to be attended with diffi- 
culties, and to require system. This was the origin of bills of ex- 
change, and of agencies which were commenced by the Lombards 
in Italy, and followed in all the ig parts of Europe, by a 
class styling themselves goldsmiths. These persons had a very 
great influence in discouraging the circulation of domestic coinage 
in England : and hence we have another reason to explain why so 
little of it was coined before the reign of Henry VII. Mr. Jacob 
proceeds at some length to survey the state of commerce at the 
close of the fifteenth century in the several kingdoms, with the 
view of estimating, through such an enquiry, the ape of the pre- 
cious metals which they severally possessed. This chapter is re- 
plete with curious and valuable details. The great interest which 
commerce had now established in the general mind, and the exam- 
ple of respectability and influence, of ease and independence being 
acquired by success in trade, was inflamed by the report of the dis- 
coveries of gold mines in America—and, as we before observed, the 
countries of Europe were resolved that they would have mines of 
their own. The result, however, was, that ina single century after 
the discovery of America, the quantity of coin in circulation in Eu- 
rope was very nearly quadrupled, and the prices of commodities in 
England, France, and other parts of Europe, advanced at the rate 
ofnearly 470 per cent. Such was the influence exercised on commo- 
dities by the increased supply of the precious metals; and after 
having disposed of this part of his subject, Mr. Jacob goes on to 
consider the effect of this new course of events on the several 
classes of society. The tenor of his observations admits of being 
briefly stated. At no period of the world, of which we have any 
account, did so complete a revolution of the subsisting relations be- 
‘ween man and man take place, as during the beginning and mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, owing, as Mr. Jacob labours to prove, 
'o the impulse which the new accession of the precious metals gave 
to the minds of men. ‘ Its effect,’ observes the author, ‘ has been 

elt in every quarter of the globe, and has had an influence in the 
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prosperity of the whole civilized race of man—not by the wealt) 
that the silver and gold amounted to, but by the stimulus it 
to administer to every branch of industry, by the impulse it com. 
municated to physical, mechanical, legislative, judicial, and even 
moral investigations, and by the attachment it inspired to the sound 
rinciples which introduced legal, civil, and political freedom.’ |, 
Fad a striking influence likewise on the amount of population, for 
the increase of 1700 as compared with the amount of 1600, shews 
an advance of 40 per cent. in the mass of the inhabitants of Europe. 
Again, husbandry was improved, land became more fertile, and in- 
clement seasons were in a great measure disarmed of their destruc. 
tive power, by the care and foresight of the farmer. Then, too, our 
most useful culinary vegetables were first brought into cultivation: 
turnips, parsnips, early pease, &c.; manufactures began to be fol- 
lowed ; and the dwellings, which, when Erasmus visited England 
in the former century, were built of wood and mud, and thatched 
with straw, were in that of which we speak principally constructed 
of stone or bricks, were floored with timber instead of rushes and 
mats, and covered with slates or tiles. In fine, Mr. Jacob thinks 
that after a careful survey of the state of the country at the two 
periods, he is justified in the conclusion that the five millions five 
hundred thousand (the assumed number of the population) in 1700, 
enjoyed at least double the amount of material wealth that was 
possessed by the three millions eight hundred thousand (the as- 
sumed number of the population) in 1600. 

Mr. Jacob continues the history of the precious metals down to 
the time in which we live. He estimates the produce of the South- 
American mines at different periods as it has been ascertained by 
the diligent De Humboldt ; and he next attempts to appreciate the 
quantity of gold and silver which had been employed in any other 
purpose than that connected with the coinage. In following this 
part of his subject, the author is led to furnish many curious par- 
ticulars respecting the use of gold and silver in the houses of the 
great and opulent. 

It was not until the voluptuous Louis XV. directed the court 
system of France, that plate was much used in that kingdom. 
Necker’s accounts shew an increase in the use of this costly article, 
between 1709 and 1759, in the proportion of seven to one. In 
Spain, plate was chiefly confined to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and in Italy it was very extensively used by all ranks. 
There appears to have been but little plate used in England before 
the time of Queen Anne. At least it appears from unquestion- 
able documents, that there was a very sudden increase of the 
manufacture of plate in that reign. Mr. Jacob ingeniously sug- 
gests that an impulse was communicated to the nobility by the 
magnificent presents of gold and silver plate to the Duke of Mar'- 
borough for his services ; and it may be worthy of note, that all the 
old plate in this country—that which is preserved in high families, 
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such as the Duke of Devonshire’s, as also that which is still used 
by the Goldsmith’s Company—bears marks of having been manu- 
factured in the time of Queen Anne. The use of tea likewise gave 
rise to a more than usual demand for small spoons, which were 
scarcely known at the time of the revolution. The progress in 
the consumption of plate did not proceed so rapidly during the two 
ensuing reigns. But the accession of George III. seems to have 
created a new ambition for the use of plate, and the spirit has gone 
on increasing ever since. Silver now superseded both pewter and 
iron in the spoons and forks of daily use. The latter, however, 
was by no means universal amongst the upper classes of society 
until about the end of the reign of George III. From 1765 to 
1780, tea-urns, tureens, teapots, coffee-pots, made of silver, were 
introduced. The Sheffield plate has, since 1780, caused a very 
considerable increase in the consumption of silver. 

The same cause which stimulated the consumption of silver, pro- 
duced a similar effect with respect to gold ; and at the period which 
has been just mentioned, the gold-beaters and gilders had vastly 
maltiplied. Gilding in houses was another increasing source of 
consumption ; and latterly no small portion of that precious metal 
is used in the potteries of England, and in those of France, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and other parts of the continent. But the most rapid 
augmentation in the use of gold during the reign of George III. 
has taken place in the manufacture of trinkets and jewellery, such 
as brooches, bracelets, breast-pins, ear-rings, &c. These articles 
were imitated in Birmingham with gold of an inferior fineness to 
that used by the London jewellers; but they were cheaper and 
much more generally bought, so that the consumption of gold in 
this way was much more promoted than it would have been if the 
standard fineness had been always adhered to. Sixty years ago, 
gold and silver lace was used in the ordinary costume of gentle- 
men.* The following account will shew the progress of the in- 
crease for several years :— 


‘Gross produce of the duty on gold and silver plate in Great Britain, 
from lst August, 1784, to 5th January, 1800 :— 


Year ending Ist August, 1785 . . £25,300 5 1 
1786. . 22,824 14 108 
1787. . 25,617 3 93 
1788 . . 28,397 12 9 
1789. . 25,545 8 93 
1790 . . 26,681 11 5} 
1791 . . 29,085 8 43 
1792 . . 31,376 15 5 





nee 





* If this work arrive at a second edition, we would recommend Mr. 
Jacob to turn his attention to the history of gold and silver epaulettes, the 
consumption of the precious metals in which, we have reason to thivk, 
night be accurately ascertained. 
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Year ending Ist August, 1793. . £34,049 18 103 
1794 . . 
1765. - 7 cannot be given, 
1796. ; j 
1797 .. .«- 98A23,.7. 9 
1798 . . 40,052 18 5} 
1799. . 44,079 15 2 
Ist August, 1799 ) 
to . 27,659 6 83” 
5th January, 1800 f 

Without going into the specific grounds on which Mr. Jacob 
calculates the proportion of gold and silver applied in the remain- 
ing countries of Europe to other purposes than coin, we shall 
merely state the result of his estimate, which is, that during the 
one hundred and ten years that intervened between 1700 and 1810, 
the quantity of gold and silver converted into other objects than 
coin, amounted to two-thirds of that which was left in Europe, 
the part conveyed to Asia being subtracted from the total produce 
of the mines. 

Mr. Jacob enters into an elaborate estimate of the recent produce 
of the mines; that is to say, from 1809 to 1829. As the works 
from which he draws his principal materials have been all nearly 
in succession under our critical consideration, we do not deem it 
necessary to follow the author farther in this branch of the investi- 
gation. He annexes to it a chapter on the consumption of the 
precious metals in other uses than those connected with the coin- 
age during the same period, and from the many curious and ori- 
ginal details which he gives of the trades of gold-beating, jewel- 
lery, and indeed, of all those which have gold and silver for their 
principal materials, we consider this to be a very amusing and in- 
structive portion of the work. 

In London, it seems, the greatest portion of the precious metals 
is submitted to manufacture. Next to the capital, the largest 
amount is used in Birmingham, Liverpool and Chester, Derby, 
Newcastle, York, and Exeter. There is scarcely a town, indeed, 
in the three kingdoms, that does not contain a jeweller’s shop. Mr. 
Jacob, by personal inquiries, has obtained what he considers suffi- 
cient materials to authorize him in making an estimate of the 
general consumption of the precious metal in other ways than in 
the coinage. His first step was to ascertain the quantity of gold 
which is annually produced by the whole of the refiners and sweep- 
washers. The latter class are technically so called from the nature 
of their business. The sweep-washer is generally a refiner of gold, 
who purchases the refuse that is swept from the floors of those 
workshops where the divisions, and subdivisions, of gold and silver 
are carried on. The sweepings are crushed by stamping into dust, 
and the mass being amalgamated with mercury, is exposed to heat, 
when the mercury comes off by evaporation, and is then condensed 
and preserved. There are about twenty-four houses of this desctip- 
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tion in London and in the country. The amount of the gold which 
these houses refine annually, is estimated at no less than one hun- 
dred and forty-six thousand ounces—the amount of one hundred 
and eight thousand five hundred ounces being refined by eleven 
of these establishments. The mode in which this quantity of gold 
is disposed of, Mr. Jacob made it his business to ascertain. Some 

rtion of it is taken by gold-beaters, of whom there are about 
eighty in London, and from ten to fourteen in the country, chiefly 
in the following places, Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Liverpool. On the average, these ninety, or ninety-four esta- 
blishments, consume three ounces of refined gold ne per week, 
The leaf gold, when wrought by the gold-beater, is placed, as every 
body has seen, between paper, in leaves of three and three-eight 
inches square, and twenty-five form a book. A thousand of these 
books usually fetch 2/. 15s., which, deducted from the gold-beater’s 
expenses, would leave him but 3s. profit on each thousand. This 
would be intolerable, if profit did not emanate from another source, 
and it happens to do so abundantly, from the clippings which fall 
in reducing the leaves to the regular size. The consumption of all 
the gold-beaters in the British kingdom, is estimated at about 
seventeen thousand five hundred ounces of fine gold every year. 
The other branch of consumers consist of what is called the water 
gilders, who are employed in gilding metals, and the amount 
which they have required, has amounted annually, for the last 
twenty years, to twenty-one thousand eight hundred ounces. The 
proportion used by manufacturers of gilt toys, the establishments 
of which are most numerous in Birmingham, and which, indeed, 
constitute no small item in the list of our exports, is calculated at no 
less than thirty-one thousand two hundred ounces annually: gilding 
inthe potteries consumes five thousand two hundred ounces a year. 
We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Jacob into more of his details 
on this subject: but his conclusion is curious. He says, that the 


fine gold annually used by gilders, platers, and jewellers, amounts 


to one hundred and forty-six thousand ounces, valued at 638,750/. 


‘Standard gold used by jewellers, two hundred and thirty- l. s. d. 
two thousand ounces - : . . < SRR Om 
Number of gold watches manufactured 
annually in London - - - 13,820 





Birmingham, and other places - 900 





Total - - - - - 14,720 watches 
‘ hich, averaging two ounces each, give, at the rate of 
3l, 5s. an ounce, a total sum of — - - - - 95,680 0 0 





The value therefore of the gold converted to other pur- 

poses than coining, in Great Britain annually, is esti- 

mated at - - a ° ° - - - 997,950 0 0’ 
s2 
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The closing chapters of Mr. Jacob’s work relate to the prospect 
of future supplies of the precious metals, and to the subject of 
paper money. With respect to the former question, it is the Opinion 
of our author that no sanguine hopes can be indulged of a great or 
material increase in the produce of those mines which have already 
been worked, at least at present. From what he has stated og 
the subject of paper money, we gather a few facts which it may be 
interesting to peruse. Russia is now the only country which ever 
adopted a paper currency, that has not resumed a metallic one up 
to this time. Austria, after having witnessed a great depreciation 
of its paper money, in consequence of the superabundance of it 
which she was impolitic enough to issue, returned to cash pay- 
ments about six years ago. There is still paper in circulation, but 
it is convertible into specie. Prussia bas a small circulation in bills, 
which can hardly be called a paper currency. Holland has, since 
1810, a paper currency, but convertible into specie. In all the 
smaller states of Germany, in Italy, Spain, and Switzerland, the 
currency has been invariably metallic—that portion of Italy alone 
excepted which is subject to Austria. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Portugal, possess a small paper currency. The notes of the 
Bank of Paris in circulation in July, 1830, amounted to nine mil- 
lions The circulation of the Bank of England at the same time 
was about twenty willions. 

The reader will, we are sure, join with us in thinking, that mach 
curious and valuable information has been collected in this work. 
Though we are not disposed to eulogize the arrangement, into which 
it is evident that Mr. Jacob, by pressure of other business, was 
forced, we cannot but admire the uniform veneration for truth, the 
unaffected resolution to be accurate in every thing, and the very 
striking perseverance of inquiry which are so conspicuous in these 
volumes. The philosophy of commerce has been exhibited here in 
an aspect so attractive, that we have no doubt that even commercial 
men themselves, so proverbially phlegmatic, will not hesitate to 
“ese to her charms. The style of Mr. Jacob is altogether unam- 

itious: it is plain and strong, just such as becomes such a man 
and such a theme. 





Arr. VII.— The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Daniel Brewster, LL.D., 
F.R.S. No. XXIV. Family Library. 18mo. pp. 366. London: 
Murray, 1831. 

Ir has often been made matter of reproach to our Government, that 

they pay but little, indeed scarcely any, attention, to the promotion 

of science, or to the encouragement of men who devote their lives 
to the pursuit of scientific objects. The provisions that have been 
made in the present or in former reigns for such purposes, have 

really been so paltry, that they do not deserve to be mentioned. !t 

is not many months since an annual donation of 1,000/., which was 
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regularly presented by the late king to the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, and which formed the principal resource of that institution 
for the pensions of its associates, has been altogether withdrawn. 
Whether the same fate is to attend the pittance allowed for the mere 
urchase of instraments, to Sir James South, we do not know: but 
we should not be surprized to find even that, sooner or later, num- 
bered among the dead. Upon this subject, however, it must be 
admitted that a government like that which manages the affairs of 
this country, is placed in very peculiar circumstances. Without at 

resent entering into the question, how far it may or may not be 
useful to the community at large, that literature, the sciences and 
arts, should receive direct and liberal support from the state, we 
ought not to shut our eyes to the fact, that in free empires it has 
generally been the usage to leave all such matters to the care of 
the community itself. With us, government is nothing more than 
a mere political machine for the attainment of political purposes : 
in absolute monarchies, or in countries which still retain much of 
the monarchical principle in their constitution, the usage is for the 
government to look upon the whole kingdom as the patrimony of 
the prince, and therefore it takes upon itself the formation and ad- 
ministration of roads, canals, docks, theatres, and other public 
buildings; it creates galleries for the reception of pictures, buys pic- 
tures to put into them, raises up academies and other institutions, 
for the diffusion of education, and the support of science. Now all 
these things we have been accustomed to do for ourselves, because 


we have never allowed ourselves or our possessions to be considered 
as the patrimonial estate of any royal family. Even in the feudal 
times our ancestors displayed a — of personal independence, 


which revolted at any practical application of this doctrine, however 
justifiable it might have been in theory. If a canal be wanted 
in any part of the country, and if it offer a prospect of reasonable 
returns for the capital required to construct it, SS are 
issued, and the necessary sum is soon subscribed by individuals, 
without the assistance of a shilling from the government. So it is 
with rail-roads, theatres, and other works subservient to the uses of 
trade, or to the amusement of the public: the government is never 
thought of upon such occasions, and if it should ever be ap- 
plied to, the probability would be, that the application would either 
remain unanswered, or be met by a polite, but a positive refusal. 
It is this habit of our people depending in every thing upon their 
own resources, that has excluded the state from what many suppose 
to be its natural connexion with the patronage of the arts and 
sciences, and we apprehend that under the new order of things no 
reform will take place upon this subject. 

If reproaches ought to be cast upon any party in consequence of 
the actual condition in which the sciences are at present placed in this 
country, we think that, in justice, they ought to be cast rather upon 
the nation at large, than upon the state, which is the nation’s ser- 
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vant. There is no country in the world that derives so many ad- 
vantages from the practical application of scientific improvements 
as England, and yet there is no country in which the authors of 
the theories from which those improvements have sprung, are 
treated with so much indifference and inattention. It is a great 
disgrace to us, that until the appearance of the little work now upon 
our table, we have had in our language nothing like a full and well 
digested life of one of the greatest ornaments of our country, and a 
man of whom any country might well be proud. It is scarcely 
two years ago, since the duty devolved upon us of vindicating his 
memory from the misrepresentations of M. Biot, whose account of 
Newton’s life in the Biographie Universelle, was in some respects 
a tissue of falsehood. We are glad to find that our labours on that 
occasion attracted the notice of Dr. Brewster, as they may possibly 
have contributed to stimulate him to the performance of the task of 
which he.has so well acquitted himself in the present publication. 

To common readers, the assertion must seem almost incredible, 
that ‘ this is the only Life of Sir Isaac Newton, on any considerable 
scale, that has yet appeared,’ and yet it is strictly true. Short and 
imperfect biographical sketches of that immortal philosopher, are 
to be found in dictionaries and encyclopedias, and other such works 
of reference; but hitherto, no regular biographical account of him 
has been produced, proportioned in its extent to the importance of 
the subject. For a life of Newton ought not to be a mere diary, 
containing his birth and education, and the ordinary occurrences of 
his every-day existence. The pursuits by which he has been dis- 
tinguished, and which he followed up with a degree of success that 
has rarely been given to human inquiries, constitute an essential 
portion of his life, and ought to be interwoven with it as much as 
possible. Indeed, without frequent reference to his optical and astro- 
nomical labours, a memoir of Sir Isaac Newton, although the 
number of his years much exceeded the ordinary lot of mortality, 
would be but a dull and common-place affair. Let those labours 
be but even partially incorporated with the memoir, and it becomes 
a touching and sublime record of the heights to which the human 
mind has scaled, in attempting to discover the secret laws of that 
order and beauty, which prevail throughout the system of the ut- 
verse. 

So far as the mere personal history of Sir Isaac was concerned, 
Dr. Brewster’s task was attended with some difficulty, as the ma- 
terials for it, in themselves scanty enough, in consequence of the 
uniformity of the philosopher’s habits, were rendered still more 
scarce from the neglect of his contemporaries. The Biographia Bri- 
tannica has been the author’s principal resource: some aid he has 
received from the letters to Oldenburgh, and other papers in Bishop 
Horsley’s edition of Sir Isaac’s works, a little more from Turnor’s 
collections for the history of the town and Soke of Grantham, from 
Biot’s Life, and Lord King’s late memoir and correspondence 
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ad- of Locke. To these, the kindness of Lord Braybrooke has enabled 
ents him to add some letters hitherto unpublished, which throw a satis- 
8 of factory light upon a passage in the philosopher’s career, that has 
are given rise to a good deal of conjecture and misrepresentation. But 
reat by far the most valuable portion of the present work, in our estima- 
at tion, is that in which the author has presented us with a succinct 
well and popular analysis of Newton’s optical researches, his mode of 
id a constructing reflecting telescopes, his observations on the refrangi- 
cely bility and nature of light, and, above all, of his discoveries in the 
his distant fields of astronomy. Such an analysis no living writer was 
t of better calculated to make than Dr. Brewster. His style is always 
ats so comprehensive, so appropriate, so free from technicalities, and so 
that transparently clear and intelligible, that we may fairly consider the 
ibly present number of the Family Library as the best compendium we 
k of possess in our language of the Newtonian philosphy. 
“et The outlines of Sir [saac’s life are so well known, that they 
ble, would scarcely bear repetition. A few of the remarkable circum- 
able stances connected with it may be briefly mentioned. He was not only 
and a posthumous, but a premature child ; he was so small when he 
- was born, that, as he himself often heard his mother say, he might 
orks have been put intoa quart mug. The little hamlet of Woolsthorpe, 
him in Lincolnshire, about six miles south of Grantham, had the honour 
e of of giving him birth.* At school he was an idle lad, until he was 
lary; one day treated with marked indignity by the boy immediately 
es of above hin, and he nobly resolved on revenging himself by getting 
vd his enemy’s place. He soon passed him, and became the head of 
nat his class by a systematic assiduity, the habit of which never after- 
- wards left him. Out of school hours, instead of engaging his leisure 
wlan in play, he devoted it to mechanical pursuits, at which he readily 
¥ 4 became an adept. He constructed a windmill, a water-clock, and 
he a carriage, which was put in motion with a handle wrought by the 
lity, person who sat. in it. He had a contrivance by means of which 
_ the machinery of his windmill was set a-going without the assist- 
mn ance of the element, when necessary, and this was a wire wheel, 
_ like that which is attached to squirrel cages, and in the inside of 
- which he confined a mouse. His kites were always the best in the 
school, both in form and proportion, and he astonished the natives 
ail by sending them up in the night time, with paper lanthorns con- 
vo taming lights, which the rustics doubtless mistook for comets. Of 
the drawing, too, he was extremely fond, and in his youth, it appears, 
a hewas a poet, but the imaginative faculties were not those in which 
Bri- he was destined to cut a figure. It was his mother’s wish that, 
» hes upon quitting school, in his fifteenth year, he should attend to the 
ep duties of a farm which she held ; but nothing could wean his mind 
ya from his studies, and his mechanical operations. ‘ The perusal of 
from a book, the execution of a model, or the superintendence of a water- 
oes wheel of his own construction, whirling the glittering spray from 








* On the 25th December, O. S. 1642, exactly one year afier Galileo died. 
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some neighbouring. stream, absorbed all his thoughts when the 
sheep were going astray, and the cattle were devouring or treading 
down the corn.’ His mother was soon convinced that he never 
would shine as a farmer, and she therefore very wisely determined 
that he should be allowed to follow the natural bent of his mind, 
and she sent him to Trinity College, Cambridge, into which he 
was admitted on the Sth of June, 1660, in the eighteenth year of 
his age. 

It : strange enough, that the delusions’ of? judicial astro 
seem first to have led his mind to the study of mathematics, whic 
at once enabled him to detect the falsehood of that flattering im- 
posture. Without any assistance from his tutor, he made himself 
master of Descartes’s Geometry; in 1664, he purchased a prism for 
the purpose of testing that philosopher’s theory of colours ; in 1669, 
he succeeded his friend, Dr. Barrow, as Lucasian — of mathe- 
matics, and it was then that he may be said to have entered upon 
that course of discovery which has ennobled his name. The first 
of these appears in the grand conclusion, which he drew from a 
series of prismatic experiments, ‘‘ that light was not homogeneous, 
but consisted of rays, some of which were more refrangible than 
others.” This discovery he immediately applied to the improve- 
ment of optical instruments, and although he did not ;succeed in 
rendering them as complete as he wished, nevertheless, he laid down 
principles, by means of which chiefly, those instruments have since 
been brought to a wonderful degree of perfection. Dr. Brewster 
gives a detailed account of the different stages of excellence 
through which the manufacture of telescopes gradually passed, 
until they were taken up by the Herschels and the Dollonds, for 
which we must refer the reader to the volume itself. We cannot, 
however, omit one melancholy fact which he states, but for which 
we cannot agree with him in thinking that the government is 
blameable. After mentioning the gigantic telescope, forty feet re 
with a » ee yay forty-nine and a half inches in diameter, whic 


was finished by Dr. Herschel in 1789, under the patronage of 


George III., he proceeds to say: 


‘ The genius and perseverance which created instruments of such trans- 
cendent magnitude were not likely to terminate with their construction. 
In the examination of the starry heavens, the ultimate object of his labours, 
Dr. Herschel exhibited the same exalted qualifications, and in a few years 
he rose from the level of humble life to the enjoyment of a name more glo- 
rious than that of the sages and warriors of ancient times,‘and as immortal 
as the objects with which it will be for ever associated. Nor was it in the 
ardour of the spring of life that these triumphs of reason were achieved. 
Dr. Herschel had reached the middle of his course beforejhis career of dis- 
covery began, and it was in the autumn and winter of his days that he 
reaped the full harvest of his glory. The discovery of a new planet at the 
verge of the solar system was the first trophy of his skill, and new double 
and multiple stars, and new nebule, and groups of celestial bodies, were 
added in thousands to the system of the universe. The spring tide of 
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knowledge which was thus let in upon the human mind, continued for a 
while to spread its waves over Europe; but when it sank to its ebb in 
Eogland, there was no other bark left upon the strand but that of the 
Deucalion of Science, whose home had been so long upon its waters. 

‘During the life of Dr. Herschel, and during the reign, and ‘within the 
dominions of his royal patron, four new planets were added to: the solar 
system, but they were detected by telescopes of ordinary power; and we 
yenture to state, that since the reign of George III. no attempt has been 
made to keep up the continuity of Dr. Herschel’s discoveries. 

‘Mr. Herschel, his distinguished son, has indeed completed more than one 
telescope of considerable size ;—Mr. Ramage, of Aberdeen, has executed re- 
flectors rivalling almost those of Slough ;—and Lord Oxmantown, an Irish 
nobleman of high promise, is now engaged on an instrument of great size. 
But what avails the enthusiasm and the efforts of individual minds in the in- 
tellectual rivalry of nations ?. When the proud science of England pines in 
obscurity, blighted by the absence of the royal favour, and of the nation’s 
sympathy ;—when its chivalry fall unwept and unhonoured ;—how can it 
sustain the conflict against the honoured and marshalled genius of foreign 
lands ?’—pp. 35—37. 


It is undoubtedly much to be lamented that no systematic mea- 
sures have been adopted for ‘ keeping up the continuity of Dr. Her- 
schel’s discoveries.” But we should like to know for what purpose 
we have such an institution as the Royal Society, if it possess 
neither the means nor the disposition to accomplish objects of this 
nature? Unhappily, personal jealousies exercise a great deal too 
much influence upon that body, and in many instances, we fear, 
wholly paralyse their faculties. Of this society Newton became a 
member in 1672 ; and it was against some of its most distinguished 
members that he had to contend with all the energies of his mind, 
in order to establish the simple and beautiful theory of light 
which he had first discovered. Such was the rancorous and per- 
sonal style in which they carried on their controversies against him, 
that he was at length disgusted not only with the men, but with the 
very researches which brought upon him so much of their bitterness 
and odium. Is it not mortifying to our nature to read in one of 
his letters addressed, towards the close of 1675, to Leibnitz, such a 
sentence as the following one ?—“‘ I was so persecuted with discus- 
sions arising from the publication of my theory of light, that I 
blamed my own imprudence for parting with so substantial a bless- 
ing as my quiet to run after a 7 ah This and many similar 
complaints had Newton to make chiefly against the members of the 

oyal Society, who were already envious of his rising fame, at the 
very time when he was engaged in laying before that body some of 
the most interesting parts of his doctrine of colours, which he had 

educed from his prismatical experiments. The leading points of 
Ps drottion, as popularised by Dr. Brewster, may be shortly 
stated :-— 

‘If the objects of the material world had been illuminated with white 
light, all the particles of which possessed the same degree of refrangibility, 
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and were equally acted upon by the bodies on which they fall, all nature 
would have shone with a leaden hue, and all the combinations of exter. 
nal objects, and all the features of the human countenance, would have 
exhibited no other variety but that which they possess in a pencil sketch 
or a China-ink drawing. The rainbow itself would have dwindled into a 
narrow arch of white light,—the stars would have shone through a grey 
sky,—and the mantle of a wintry twilight would have replaced the golden 
vesture of the rising and the setting sun. But he who has exhibited such 
matchless skill in the organization of material bodies, and such exquisite 
taste in the forms upon which they are modelled, has superadded that 
ethereal beauty which enhances their more permanent qualities, and pre- 
sents them to us in the ever-varying colours of the spectrum. Without this 
the foliage of vegetable life might have filled the eye and fostered the fruit 
which it veils,—but the youthful green of its spring would have been 
blended with the dying yellow of its autumn. Without this the diamond 
might have displayed to science the beauty of its forms, and yielded to the 
arts its adamantine virtues ;—but it would have ceased to shine in the 
chaplet of beauty, and to sparkle in the diadem of princes. Without this 
the human countenance might have expressed all the sympathies of the 
heart, but the “ purple light of love” would not have risen on the cheek, 
nor the hectic flush been the herald of its decay. 

‘ The gay colouring with which the Almighty has decked the pale marble 
of nature, is not the result of any quality inherent in the coloured body, 
or in the particles by which it may be tinged, but is merely a property of 
the light in which they happen to be placed. Newton was the first person 
who placed this great truth in the clearest evidence. He found that all 
bodies, whatever were their peculiar colours, exhibited these colours only 
in white light. When they were illuminated by homogenous red light they 
appeared red, by homogenous yellow light, ye/low, and so on, “ their co- 
lours being most brisk and vivid under the influence of their own daylight 
colours.” The leaf of a plant, for example, appeared green in the white 
light of day, because it had the property of reflecting that light in greater 
abundance than any other. When it was placed in homogenous red light, 
it could no longer appear green, because there was no green light to re- 
flect; but it reflected a portion of red light, because there was some red 
in the compound green which it had the property of reflecting. Had the 
leaf originally reflected a pure homogenous green, unmixed with red, and 
reflected no white Jight from its outer surface, it would have appeared 
quite black in pure homogenous red light, as this light does not contain 4 
single ray which the leaf was capable of reflecting. Hence the colours of 
material bodies are owing to the property which they possess of stopping 
certain rays of white light, while they reflect or transmit to the eye the 
rest of the rays of which white light is composed.—pp. 78—80. 


It would be beside the object of this article to enter with any 
degree of minuteness into the various optical researches of Newton, 
particularly those of a minor description, in which his mind was 
engaged, or rather amused, for some years. There is, however, 
one deduction at which he arrived, by the process of close philoso- 
phical reasoning, which bears some slight analogy, from its simplicity, 
as well as its truth, to the grander proportions which he was after- 
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wards enabled, by a similar process, to establish in astronomy, and 
which, therefore, we shall notice in passing. One of the nicest pro- 
blems in optics is, to distinguish the forces which reflect from those 
which refract light. Newton found by experiment, that those forces 
are very nearly proportional to the densities of the bodies on which 
the rays of light fall, with the exception of unctuous and sulphur- 
eous bodies, ‘such as camphor, olive oil, linseed oil, spirit of tur- 
pentine, and diamond, which have their refractive powers two or 
three times greater in respect of their densities than the other sub- 
stances in the table, while among themselves their refractive pow- 
ers are proportional to their densities, without any considerable 
variation.” Hence, Newton concluded, without any assistance 
from chemistry, that diamond “is an unctuous substance coagu- 
lated,” an abstract inference, the truth of which has since been 
demonstrated by actual experiments, a summary of which we shall 
here subjoin, from Mr. Murray’s curious memoir on the diamond :— 


“ The event has amply verified this conjecture, and the Tuscan philoso- 
phers and the Honourable Mr. Boyle ascertained the fact. The first grand 
experiment to prove the combustibility of the diamond took place in the 
presence of Cosmo III., Grand Duke of Tuscany, wherein the diamond 
being exposed in the focus of the great lens (still in the Grand Duke’s 
laboratory at Florence), it was entirely volatilized. Guyton de Morveau, 
and others, consumed the diamond, and it was readily dissipated in the 
focus of the great mirror of Tchirnhausen, as we believe it subseqently was 
in that of Parker’s burning lens. In the year 1771, Macquer observed the 
diamond to inflame. Guyton de Morveau had proved that the diamond 
was destroyed when projected into red-hot nitre ; and it was also burnt by 
means of melted nitre in a gold tube, by Mr. Tennant. When fragments 
of diamond were introduced into the brilliant arch of flame, evolved be- 
tween points of charcoal in the galvanic batteries of the Royal Institution, 
consisting of 2000 double plates, and exposing a sarface of 128,000 square 
inches, they rapidly disappeared, being completely volatilized. The dia- 
mond may be easily consumed by being placed in a cavity of charcoal, 
and urging on it the flame of a spirit lamp, by means of a stream of 
oxygen. 

“So far the combustibility of the diamond was completely ascertained, 
but its nature remained still undetermined. Lavoisier had proved and 
pointed out that carbonic acid gas was evolved as a product both in the 
combustion of the diamond and that of charcoal, and thus their identity 
was inferred. The researches of Clouet, Messrs. Allen and Pepys, and 
others, have confirmed this conclusion. Sir George Mackenzie converted 
ron into steel by powdered diamonds. Mr. Children’s immense battery 
consisted of twenty triads, each six feet long, by two feet eight inches broad, 
exposing a total surface of thirty-two feet ; when iron, with diamond powder 
interposed, was exposed to its influence, the iron was converted into steel, 
and the diamond disappeared; and Mr. Smithson Tennant, having placed 
a diamond in a gold tube, supported in a state of incandescence, a stream 
of oxygen, by means of gentle pressure, was made to traverse it, and the 
result proved that the oxygen was transformed into an equal volume of 
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carbonic acid gas, which was found in an opposite receiver resting over 
mercury. Sir Humphry Davy, when at Florence, made some experiments 
with the Grand Duke’s burning Jens, on the combustion of the diamond, 
He found that when the gem was introduced into a glass globe, supplied 
with oxygen, and kindled by the lens, it continued to burn after it was re. 
moved from the focus—the oxygen was supplanted by an equal volume of 
carbonic acid gas, while there was no deposit of aqueous vapour. On the 
other hand, when plumbago and charcoal were consumed under sitnilar cir- 
cumstances, there was a sensible diminution of volume, and also a forma. 
tion of watery vapour, clearly proving that the latter contained hydrogen,* 
Experiment has thus unequivocally demonstrated that the diamond is pure 
crystallized canBon.’—~pp. 16—18. 


But the pedestal upon which Newton’s fame chiefly rests, and 
from which it never can be shaken, is composed of his astrono- 
mical discoveries, ‘ those transcendent deductions’ as Dr. Brews- 
ter justly styles them, ‘ of human reason, by which he has secured 
to himself an immortal name, and vindicated the intellectual dig- 
nity of his species.’ It would be unjust to affirm, that for these 
signal achievements, Newton was indebted solely to his own facul- 
ties and researches. Great is the merit undoubtedly of several of 
the distinguished astronomers by whom he was preceded, and by 
whose labours his way may be said to have been cleared, and re- 
nowned especially are the memories of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and Galileo, of whose contributions to the science the 
author has given compendious sketches, which are executed in 
his happiest style, and add greatly to the variety and value of 
this little work. From Copernicus, Newton learned the ar- 
rangement and general movements of the planetary bodies; from 
Tycho Brahe, the inequality of the moon’s motion ; from Kepler, 
the motion of the planetary bodies in elliptical orbits, and from 
Galileo, the whole system of planets of the secondary order. The 
question still remained to be solved, what was the principle that 
gave motion to the heavenly bodies, and retained them in those 
paths from which they are not known ever to have deviated, since 
they have been first » oa by the eye of man? Some astrono- 
mers said it was the principle of attraction: Newton demonstrated 
that it was gravitation, and it is this discovery that has encom 
passed his name with a halo of never-fading glory. 

Driven from Cambridge by the plague in the year 1666, he 
happening to be sitting alone in his garden at Woolsthorpe, when, 
to follow the popular story, he saw an apple fall from a tree. The 
incident turned his attention to the nature of gravity, and he re 
flected on that remarkable power which causes all bodies to de 
scend towards the centre of the earth. This power he found to be 
as operative at the tops of the highest mountains, as at the bottoms 
of the deepest mines ; he therefore conceived that it must extend 





* ©Phil. Trans, Part II. 1814.’ 
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much farther than was we: supposed — , he thought, 
t 


even to the moon! e result we must state in Dr. Brewster’s 
language, which it will be necessary for the reader to peruse with 
some attention, as from the nature of the subject it may not a 

r at first quite so free from obscurity, as upon a little reflection 
he will find it. 


‘That her motion must be influenced by such a power, he did not for a 
moment doubt; and a little reflection convinced him that it might be suffi- 
cient for retaining that luminary in her orbit round the earth. Though the 
force of gravity suffers no sensible diminution at those small! distances from 
the earth's centre at which we can place ourselves, yet he thought it ve 
possible, that, at the distance of the moon, it might differ much in smith 
from what it is on the earth. In order to form some estimate of the d 
of its diminution, he considered, that, if the moon be retained in her orbit 
by the force of gravity, the primary planets must also be carried round 
the sun by the same power; and by comparing the periods of the different 
planets with their distances from the sun, he found, that, if they were re- 
tained in their orbits by any power like gravity, its force must decrease 
in the duplicate proportion,* or as the squares of their distances from the 
sun. In drawing this conclusion, he supposed the planets to move in 
orbits perfectly circular, and having the sun in their centre. Having thus 
obtained the law of the force by which the planets were drawn to the sun, 
his next object was to ascertain if such a force emanating from the earth, 
and directed to the moon, was sufficient, when diminished in the duplicate 
ratio of the distance, to retain her in her orbit. In performing this calcu- 
lation, it was necessary to compare the space through which heavy bodies 
fall in a second at a given distance from the centre of the earth, viz. at its 
surface, with the space through which the moon, as it were, falls to the 
earth in a second of time while revolving in a circular orbit. Being at a dis- 
tance from books when he made this computation, he adopted the common 
estimate of the earth's diameter then in use among geographers and navi- 
gators, and supposed that each degree of latitude contained sixty English 
miles. In this way he found that the force which retains the moon in her 
orbit, as deduced from the force which occasions the fall of heavy bodies to 
the earth’s surface, was one-sixth greater than that which is actually 
observed in her circular orbit. This difference threw a doubt upon all his 
speculations; but, unwilling to abandon what seemed to be otherwise 
80 plausible, he endeavoured to account for the difference of the two forces, 
by supposing that some other cause + must have been united with the force 
of gravity in producing so great a velocity of the moon in her circular orbit. 
As this new cause, however, was beponil the reach of observation, he dis- 
continued all farther inquiries into the subject, and concealed from his 
friends the speculations in which he had been employed. 

‘ After his return to Cambridge in 1666, his attention was occupied with 


te 





*“< But for the duplicate proportion, I gathered it from Kepler’s theorem 
about twenty years ago.” —Newton's Letter to Halley, July 14th, 1686. 

+‘ Whiston asserts that this cause was supposed by Newton to be some- 
thing analogous to the vortices of Descartes.—See Whiston’'s Memoirs of 
Himself, p. 231.’ 
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those optical discoveries of which we have given an acconnt in a preceding 
chapter; but he had no sooner brought them to a close than his mind rp. 
verted to the great subject of the planetary motions. Upon the death of 
Oldenburg in August, 1678, Dr. Hooke was appointed secretary to the 
Royal Society; and as this learned body had requested the opinion of 
Newton about a system of physical astronomy, he addressed a letter to Dr, 
Hooke on the 28th November, 1679. In this letter he proposed a direc, 
experiment for verifying the motion of the earth, viz. by observing whether 
or not bodies that fall from a considerable height descend in a vertical dj. 
rection, for if the earth were at rest the body would describe exactly a yer- 
tical line, whereas if it revolved round its axis, the falling body must de. 
viate from the vertical line towards the east. The Royal Society attached 
great value to the idea thus casually suggested, and Dr. Hooke was 
appointed to put it to the test of experiment. Being thus led to consider 
the subject more attentively, he wrote to Newton, that wherever the direc- 
tion of gravity was oblique to the axis on which the earth revolved, that is, 
in every part of the earth except the equator, falling bodies should ap. 
proach to the equator, and the deviation from the vertical, in place of being 
exactly to the east, as Newton maintained, should be to the south-east oj 
the point from which the body began to move. Newton acknowledged 
that this conclusion was correct in theory, and Dr. Hooke is said to have 
given an experimental demonstration of it before the Royal Society in De- 
cember, 1679.* Newton had erroneously concluded, that the path of the 
falling body would be a spiral; but Dr. Hooke, or the same occasion on 
which he made the preceding experiment, read a paper to the Society in 
which he proved that the path of the body wouid be an eccentric ellipse in 
vacuo, and an ellipti-spiral, if the body moved in a resisting medium.t 

‘ This correction of Newton’s error, and the discovery that a projectile 
would move in an elliptical orbit when under the influence of a force vary- 
ing in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, led Newton, as 
he himself informs us in his letter to Halley,{ to discover “ the theorem by 
which he afterwards examined the ellipsis,” and to demonstrate the cele- 
brated proposition, that a planet acted upon by an attractive force varying 
inversely as the squares of the distances, will describe an elliptical orbit in 
one of whose foci the attractive force resides. 

‘ But though Newton had thus discovered the true cause of all the celes- 
tial motions, he did not yet possess any evidence that such a force actually 
resided in the sun and planets. The failure of his former attempt to iden- 
tify the law of falling bodies at the earth’s surface with that which guided 
the moon in her orbit, threw a doubt over all his speculations, and pre- 
vented him from giving any account of them to the public. 

‘ An accident, however, of a very interesting nature induced him to re- 
sume his former enquiries, and enabled him to bring them to a close. In 
June, 1682, when he was attending a meeting of the Royal Society of 
London, the measurement of a degree of the meridian, executed by M. 
Picard, in 1679, became the subject of conversation. Newton took a 
memorandum of the result obtained by the French astronomer, and having 








** Waller's Life of Hooke, p. 22.’ + “Id. id.’ 
t ‘ July 27th, 1686, Biog. Brit. p- 2662.’ 
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jeduced from it the diameter of the earth, he immediately resumed his cal- 
culation of 1665, and began to repeat it with these new data. In the pro- 
ress of the calculation he saw that the result which he had formerly ex- 
pected was likely to be produced, and he was thrown into such a state of 
yervous irritability that he was unable to carry on the calculation. In this 
state of mind he intrusted it to one of his friends, and he had the high 
satisfaction of finding his former views amply realized. The force of gra- 
vity which regulated the fall of bodies at the earth’s surface, when dimi- 
nished as the square of the moon’s distance from the earth, was found to 
be almost exactly equal to the centrifugal force of the moon as deduced 
from her observed distance and velocity. 

‘The influence of such a result upon such a mind may be more easily 
conceived than described. The whole material universe was spread out 
before him :—the sun with all his attending planets;—the planets with all 
their satellites ;—the comets wheeling in every direction in their eccentric 
orbits ;—and the systems of the fixed stars stretching to the remotest limits 
of space. All the varied and complicated movements of the heavens, in 
short, must have been at once presented to his mind as the necessary re- 
sult of that law which he had established in reference to the earth and the 
moon.’—pp. 148—153. 


Such was the origin of the celebrated Principia of Newton, a 
work which Dr. Brewster truly describes as ‘memorable not only 
in the annals of one science or of one country, but which 
will form an epoch in the history of the world, and will ever be re- 
garded as the brightest page in the records of human reason.’ 
He then proceeds to give an analysis of the three books of which it 
is composed, the first and second being devoted to the “‘ motion of 
bodies” in general, the third to the “ system of the world.” Im- 
portant as were the subjects comprehended in this treatise, simple 
as was the system which it unfolded, and unanswerable as was the 
reasoning and irresistible the evidence by which that — was 
supported, yet was it scarcely ushered into the world, when it met 
with such a tide of prejudice, that Newton almost again repented 
that he had parted with ‘‘ so substantial a blessing as his quiet, to 
tun aftera shadow.” His whole theory was pulled to pieces, and 
of those astronomers who did not oppose it, several claimed parti- 
cular portions of the new doctrine as their own. This, cried one, 
is““my thunder,” and this, cried a second and a third, is mine; 
and so they went on, each stripping Newton of something which 
they contended did not belong to him, until it became evident to 
all men that the great perambulator of the Heavens had really 
wade no discovery at all ! Such is uniformly the fate of the most dis- 
inguished minds. Assailed by prejudice, underrated b insolent 
‘ghorance, they seldom enjoy in their life-time the reputation which 
*. In most cases, the only reward they can obtain for their labours. 

or Newton, however, a happier fate was reserved. His existence 
Was prolonged beyond the ordinary period assigned to men, as if 
2 the express purpose of affording him that grateful compensation 
or his noble toils; and he had the satisfaction, before his death, of 
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seeing his philosophy not only ascribed to its real author, but t7. 
umphant over all its opponents. 

he mathematical writings of Newton, and the celebrated con. 
troversy respecting the invention of fluxions, afford to Dr. Brewster 
materials for a chapter, which, though highly interesting in a sci. 
entific point of view, we must pass over, in order to make room for 
some notice of a passage in the personal history of the great astro- 
nomer, which has been much misrepresented by M. Biot. The 
misrepresentation has already been exposed in this Journal (vol xi, 
for 1829, p. 591): but Dr. Brewster has placed the vindication of 
Newton’s sanity in a still more satisfactory point of view, in cons. 
quence of the hitherto unpublished evidence which he has been 
enabled to produce. The story of the destruction of some pa 
by the overturning, by his dog Diamond, of a candle which he had 
left burning in his room, while he attended chapel one morning in 
winter, is well known, and the loss thus supposed to have been 
incurred, is said by M. Biot, upon the authority of a note found 
among the manuscripts of Huygens, to have so much distressed 
the mind of Newton as to have removed it for a season from its 
throne. This event is alleged to have occurred towards the close of 
the year 1692: but Dr. Brewster has given an extract from a diary 
kept by Mr. de la Pryme, who was a student in Cambridge in 
1692, from which it appears that the accidental destruction of the 
papers in question must have taken place previously to the 3d of 
January in that year. The statement in de la Pryme’s Diary is as 
follows :— 


‘©1692, February 3d.—What I heard to-day I must relate. There is 
one Mr. Newton, (whom I have very oft seen,) Fellow of Trinity College, 
that is mighty famous for his learning, being a most excellent mathemati- 
cian, philosopher, divine, &c. He has been Fellow of the Royal Society 
these many years; and amongst other very learned books and tracts he’s 
written one upon the mathematical principles of philosophy, which has got 
him a mighty name, he having received, especially from Scotland, abuo- 
dance of congratulatory letters for the same ; but of all the books that he 
ever wrote, there was one of colours and light, established upon thousands 
of experiments which he had been twenty years of making, and which had 
cost him many hundred of pounds. This book, which he valued so much, 
and which was so much talked of, had the ill luck to perish, and be utterly 
lost just when the learned author was almost at putting a conclusion at 
the same, after this manner: In a winter’s morning, leaving it amongst his 
other papers on his study table whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which 
he had unfortunately left burning there too, catched hold by some means 
of other papers, and they fired the aforesaid book, and utterly consumed It 
and several other valuable writings ; and, which is most wonderful, did 00 
further mischief. But when Mr, Newton came from chapel, and had seea 
what was done, every one thought he would have run mad, he was ® 
troubled thereat, that he was not himself for a month after. A long account 
of this his system of light and colours you may find in the Transactions 
the Royal Society, which he had sent up to them long before this sad ms 
chance happened unto him.’ "—pp. 228, 229. 
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The phrase that “every one thought he would have ran mad,” 
proves, as Dr. Brewster justly remarks, that no such effect was 
produced, and the addition that “‘ he was so troubled thereat that 
he was not himself for a month after,” merely indicates that dis- 
tress of mind which might be sufficient to prevent a person from 
attending to his occupations with his wonted assiduity and cheer- 
fulness for a while, and nothing more. It cannot, however, now 
be doubted, that there was some ground for the report that was 
conveyed to Huygens, the extent of which, the letters supplied 
by Lord Braybrooke have enabled Dr. Brewster to ascertain. 
The first of these letters, dated the 13th of September, 1693, is ad- 
dressed by Newton himself to Mr. Pepys, then secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

¢ « Sir, 

‘« Some time after Mr. Millington had delivered your message, he pressed 
me to see you the next time I went to London. I was averse; but upon 
his pressing consented, before I considered what I did, for 1 am extremely 
troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have neither ate nor slept well 
this twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency of mind. I never de- 
signed to get any thing by your interest, nor by King James's favour, but 
am now sensible that [ must withdraw from your acquaintance, and see 
neither you nor the rest of my friends any more, if I may but leave them 
quietly. I beg your pardon for saying I would see you again, and rest your 
most humble and most obedient servant, 

‘« Ts, Newton.’ "—p. 232. 

Whatever Newton may have meant here by the usual consistency 
of his mind, it is very well known that it was during the twelve- 
month thus referred to, he wrote his four celebrated letters to Dr. 
Bentley, on the Existence of a Deity. Mr. Millington was a fellow 
of Magdalene College, and the mention of him is supposed to have 
been connected with an application that was made by some of 
Newton’s friends to the government, for an appointment that 
might render his circumstances more comfortable. The letter pro- 
duced a strong impression upon Pepys, at which we do not wonder, 
for it must be confessed that it contains several awkward expres- 
sions ; he very naturally requested from his friend Millington fur- 
ther explanations, as to Newton’s actual condition, stating that he 
had lately received a letter from him “ so surprizing to me for the 
inconsistency of every part of it, as to be put into great disorder by 
it, from the concernment I have for him, lest it should arise from 
that, which of all mankind I should least dread from him and 
most lament for,—I mean discomposure in head, or mind, or both.” 
Millington’s answer is satisfactory, and really places the whole 
affair upon its true foundation. 

Coll. Magd. Camb. 
‘“ Honor’p Sir, Sept. 30, 1693. 

““ Coming home from a journey on the 28th instant at night, I met 
With your letter which you were pleased to honour me with of the 26th. I 
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am much troubled I was not at home in time for the post, that I might as 
soon as possible put you out of your generous payne that you are in for the 
worthy Mr. Newton. I was, I must confess, very much surprised at the 
inquiry you were pleased to make by your nephew about the message that 
Mr. Newton made the ground of his letter to you, for I was very sure 
I never either received from you or delivered to him any such; and there. 
fore | went immediately to wayt upon him, with a design to discourse him 
about the matter, but he was out of town, and since I have not seen him, 
till upon the 28th [ met him at Huntingdon, where, upon his own accord, 
and before I had time to ask him any question, he told me that he had writt 
to you a very odd letter, at which he was much concerned ; adding, that it 
was in a distemper that much seized his head, and that kept him awake for 
above five nights together, which upon occasion he desired I would repre. 
sent to you, and beg your pardon, he being very much ashamed he should 
be so rude to a person for whom he hath so great an honour. He is now 
very well, and, though I fear he is under some small degree of melancholy, 
yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at all touched his under- 
standing, and I hope never will; and so I am sure all ought to wish that 
love learning or the honour of our nation, which it ts a sign how much it is 
looked after, when such a personas Mr. Newton lyes so neglected by those 
in power. And thus, honoured Sir, I have made you acquainted with all 
I know of the cause of such inconsistencys in the letter of so excellent 
a person; and I hope it will remove the doubts and fears you are, with so 
much compassion and publickness of spirit, pleased to entertain about Mr. 
Newton; but if I should have been wanting in any thing tending to the 
more full satisfaction, I shall, upon the least notice, endeavour to amend it 
with all gratitude and truth. Honored Sir, your most faithfull and obe- 
dient servant, 

* Jon. MiLtyinGton.” ’"—pp. 234, 235. 


We may easily conceive how such a distemper as the one here 
alluded to, might have given rise to the rumours of Newton’s insa- 
nity, which reached Huygens. Having given these explanations, 
we shall no farther trouble ourselves with the subject. 

Newton’s appointment, first (in 1695) as Warden, and subse- 
quently (in 1699) as Master of the Mint, through the influence of 
his friend Mr. Charles Montague, furnished him, throughout 
the remainder of his long life, with an honourable competency, 
which no man ever better deserved, or made a more liberal use 
of. He had already sat for Cambridge in the Convention Parlia- 
ment, and was again elected in 170]. In 1703 he was chosen 
President of the Royal Society, and in 1705 was knighted by 
Queen Anne. His works upon chronology and theology are 80 
well known, that we need do no more than refer to Dr. Brewster's 
account of them, and to add, that upon whatever part of Newton's 
illustrious life and writings the reader desires to obtain the most 
authentic as well as the most satisfactory information, he will be 
sure to find it in this excellent number of the Family Library. 











Agr. VIELL.— What will the Lords do? 8vo. pp. 33. London: Ridgway, 
1831. 


Ar the period when this oe was first published, that is to 
say, about the beginning of the last month of September, the motto 
inscribed by the author in his title page contained an accurate de- 
scription of the then state of the public mind. Non tumultus—-non 
quies ; sed quale magni metus, et magne ire, silentium est ;—which 
may thus be paraphrased. There were no meetings of the people, 
and yet they cannot be said to have looked on the progress of the 
Bill with apathy; their silence, so far as the House of Lords was 
concerned, was the silence of apprehension, and of unuttered 
anger! But what a difference in the aspect of that people in the 
latter days of the same month! Their faithful organs—and of these 
no one has been more zealous, or more distinguished for its ability, 
than the Ttmes—informed them that the Bill was in danger, that 
the Lords might possibly either reject it altogether, or modify its 
enactments in such a manner as to deprive it of all its value, and 
forthwith they began to rise in every part of the country, meeting 
in hamlets, parishes, towns, cities, and counties, to assert their un- 
impaired determination to have the House of Commons reformed, 
and they have already resolved and petitioned in millions for that 
purpose, being, moreover, fully prepared to take such further mea- 
sures as the case may require, in order that their wi// shall be car- 
red into complete effect. Some self-deluding politicians, who, 
bya species of jaundice with which they are afflicted, see only the 
most agreeable colours in the ebjects around them, have expressed 
their belief that the people had cooled towards the Bill. A more 
courageous assertion than this was never made in either House of 
Parliament; one more destitute even of the semblance of a foun- 
dation never fell from the lips of man. It is very possible that the 
debates upon the measure, for the last month, were read with less 
eagerness by the people generally than those which attended its 
early stages, but these politicians could not, it seems, for a moment 
suppose, that this result was, in a great degree, to be imputed to 
themselves, to their interminable harangues, their stupid repetition 
night after night of the same arguments, their want of ability in 
conducting their ineffectual opposition, and the apparent impossi- 
bility of their uttering a solitary sentence, which any human being, 
of the slightest pretension to education, could feel the faintest 
shadow of delight in perusing. We were indifferent indeed; we, 
the people, had cooled undoubtedly, we were indifferent to the 
rigmaroles of Sir Charles Wetherell, we had cooled to the pompous 
nothings of Sir Robert Peel, but to the Bill we had pledged our 
hearts, our homes, our families, our honour, all that was dear and 
valuable to man, and it will soon be seen whether we are not pre- 
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pared to redeem those sacred pledges, if it be necessary, at the 
hazard of our lives. 

Cooled to the Bill! The very imputation is a tocsin which we 
hear, while we write, ringing throughout the empire, because it js 
felt, not as a libel upon the people, but as an indication that a deep 
conspiracy is going forward against the most precious interests of 
the country, in which the chief traitors would not have ventured to 
engage, if they had not laboured under the grossest delusions as to 
the real state of the public mind upon this question. We thank them 
for the phrase: it has betrayed their designs, it has opened to the 
world their midnight plots, and clearly shown that their object is 
to injure the great measure by some alterations, which, even they 
have found out the country never would endure, unless it bad in 
fact ceased to feel as it had felt, and had become careless as to the 
consequences of all the exertions which, for the last fifty years, and 
especially for the last twelve months, they have made in the cause 
of reform. By this token may we know the designs which the 
traitors have in hand. By this standard may we measure the 
depth of their schemes, and by it shall we know how to augment, 
and how to direct the force of our resistance. 

Cooled to the Bill! Why what a petifogging set of statesmen 
those Peels and Wetherells, and their followers, must be, to ima- 
gine for a moment that the people of England are the weak, vacil- 
lating, capricious race of coquettes, which those sages would wish 
them to be. Did they suppose, that for every ridiculous attack 
which they brought forward against the Bill, while it was going 
through the ordeal of the committee, a fresh public meeting was to 
be held to express the popular indignation ?—that every one of the 
wild pbrases of the ex-attorney-general was to be canvassed out of 
doors with the utmost gravity, instead of being laughed at ?—that 
the ill temper shown by some of the opponents of the Bill, shamed 
as it was by the dignified calmness of Lord Althorp, ought to have 
been encountered by similar bursts of passion on the part of the 
people? How miserably mistaken they must have been all this 
time! The country certainly never perhaps looked on, during the 
discussion in Parliament of an important question, with so mach 
quietness, as they have done upon this occasion; but was that 
quietness the quietness of apathy? Far from it. The people had 
performed with the most happy success the part which the consti- 
tution assigned to them, in securing the object of their wishes; 
they had carried the Bill, so far as the House of Commons was con- 
cerned, by the manner in which they constituted that house at the 
late general election, and well knowing how hopeless were the efforts 
of the opposition, they have waited with a becoming calmness for 
the result. They probably very generally hoped, that on such a 
question as this, which was strictly one of popular privileges, the 
Lords would not seriously think of interposing to throw out, of 
even to modify the provisions of, the Bill, and they knew that it 
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had already received the unofficial sanction of the king. Therefore 
they expected that no real obstacles would be opposed to their just 
desires, and they left the matter to take its natural course. But 
the blind Tories couid not understand this obvious state of things. 
They had eyes and could not see, ears and could not hear, hands 
and could not feel, feet and could not walk. Had the Bill remained 
in the committee another week, we have no doubt that these men 
would have flattered themselves with the hope, that the people were 
universally burning with the desire of running once more into the 
embraces of Gatton and Old Sarum, and of revelling upon their 
charms ! 

But what will the Peers do? There’s the rub, that is now the 
question, which every body asks, and to which nobody can as yet 
vive a satisfactory answer. What will they do? Will they throw 
out the Bill? We think not. Mr. Croker, who is doubtless in the 
councils of the enemy, and who, by the way, has displayed more 
talent than all of them put together, has clearly informed us that 
the Bill would come back to the House of Commons. It would 
indeed come back stripped of all its utility, but back it would 
come. Now we must say that we would infinitely prefer that the 
Lords should reject the Bill zm toto, than send it down to the other 
house so disfigured as that none of its friends should be able to 
recognize it. Should the Peers at once reject the Bill upon the 
second reading, or rather had they rejected it, as Lord Kenyon is 
said to have suggested at a moment peculiarly favourable to wise 
resolutions, upon its first introduction into the House, the Parlhia- 
ment would probably have been prorogued for a short period, a 
number of peers would have been created in the interim sufficient to 
carry the measure, the same Bill would be speedily brought for- 
ward, and as speedily carried, and there would be an end of the 
question. But the question will have no end, if the Bill be sent 
back with amendments to which the House of Commons cannot 
agree, for this supposes a series of debates which will absolutely 
inflame the people to a degree of excitement, such as has not ex- 
isted in this kingdom since the time of the civil wars. These pro- 
tracted debates will shew the majority of the peers in their true 
character, will betray their intellectual imbecility, their selfish dis- 
positions, their narrow views, and, above all, their desire of inter- 
lering with the just privileges and rights of the people, and they 
will persevere in their mad career until they render their whole 
order contemptible in the eyes of the nation. John Bull respects 
the man who fairly differs with him in opinion upon a debateable 
question: but if a man haggles with him about what he knows to 
be his rights, and to be the justice of the case, he will turn on his 
heel, and leave him, though the haggler were a prince, to his own 
meditations. 

Now this very state of contempt is the very worst state into which 
the peers, as a body, could fall. There are some, though consider- 
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ing the numbers of the peerage, only a very few, individuals among 
them, such as Lords Grey and Brougham, Plunket, Lansdowne. 
Holland, the Dukes of Sussex, Bedford, Wellington, the Earl Fit,. 
william, and perhaps Lord Harewood, who would be respectable 
and much respected men in any station of life in which we could 
suppose them to be placed. But for the rest, the Kenyons, the 
Eldons, the Ellenboroughs, the Londonderries, the Mansfields, the 
Farnhams, et hoc genus omne, strip them of their peerage, and what 
are they? As a body, allowing always for the few exceptions 
which we have made, the peers have been for many years gradually 
becoming less and less venerated. Their education is by no means 
so well attended to as it had been in former times; in this respect 
they are excelled even by the mechanical classes, not to speak of 
the wealthy ranks which interpose between the latter and the peer. 
age, those ranks from amongst which our best statesmen, our most 
able politicians, and those distinguished men who constitute the 
pride of our country in the eyes of foreign nations, have sprung. 
And then look at the morality of the peerage. Have they entitled 
themselves to a great increase of respect in that way? Do they, 
generally speaking, even know what morality means? Have we 
forgotten the scenes of unblushing vice disclosed in the history of 
Lord Ellenborough’s divorce from his wife? Do we not see fre- 
quent instances of the most scandalous depravity in the conduct of 
the female part of the peerage towards their own servants, towards 
artists whom they employ in their houses for the purpose of grati- 
fying their passions, and towards theatrical persons whom they 
openly patronize? Do we not see the most profligate women on 
the stage, raised by inconsiderate and unworthy marriages to the 
peerage, and have not common prostitutes, in the same manner, 
come to wear coronets? Is it not well known that the routs, mas- 
querades, and fetes champetres, which are given by the nobility, 
are very much used as the most convenient occasions for deeds of 
debauchery, to which we must forbear even to allude? To such a 
pitch have gambling and other crimes in high life carried the ex- 
travagance of expenditure, that there is hardly an estate in the 
possession of a peer which is not mortgaged beyond its value; 
numbers of them have not the means of paying their tradespeople; 
and more than three-fourths of them would now be living in the 
King’s Bench, if their privilege had not protected them from arrest; 
had they been within the meaning of the bankrupt laws, they 
would not havea bed to sleep upon. It wants but a national earth- 
quake to level this artificial fabric of the peerage to the earth: at 
the first real shock it must fall to ruin. And we do believe that 
this is the destiny which awaits it. ’ 

For if they attempt to haggle with us about our rights, we shall 
very probably inquire into theirs; if they venture to rob us of our 
privileges, we shall question theirs with a voice of thunder. And 
then let us see whether they will be able to resist us. The author 
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of the little pamphlet before us, who reasons his subject well, and 
with a degree of tranquillity which we almost envy, puts this point 
in a view which cannot be mistaken. 


‘In social life, as Landlords, Magistrates, and Lieutenants, they are 
generally respected and praised. Those who are within the sphere of their 
acquaintance consider themselves honoured by their notice, and those who 
are their dependants, are often proud of the connexion; but yet how 
small are the diverging ripples of this influence in comparison to the vast 
ocean of British society. In a few remote districts, the large territorial 
Peer may have some weight; but, in the living foci of our towns, marts, 
and ports, he is as nothing. The wide and compact chain of middle life 
runs its circle through the shipping, banking, manufacturing, mining, 
trading ranks, with scarce a connecting, much less an influential link be- 
tween itself and the Peerage. In the Army and the Navy, the Church, 
and the higher Law, the influence of the Lords is considerable; but the 
two first of these professions have happily small political weight; the third 
is at this moment in a state to require rather than to afford aid; and the 
stirring talent of the poorer followers of the Law, is more than a match for 
the well patronized, and well paid occupants of the higher seats. 

‘Thus, then, it seems, that the Peers, in their private capacities, act 
with a short lever on the mighty mass of British opinion; and, we might 
be tempted to say, that, if they are weak as individuals, they cannot be 
strong as a body. But this assumption might not be true; for there is a 
venerable dignity, a calm glory, an acknowiedged benefit, a conservative 
principle in the constitution of the third, or noble estate of the realm, which 
is distinct from the merits and influence of the Peers themselves ;—it is 
the value of a Peerage in a limited monarchy. 1 shall not stay to discuss 
this value, but proceed at once to assume it as acknowledged and cherished. 

‘Our Peers, then, have this solid basis for their authority, the acknow- 
ledged necessity of their existence as a distinct body under our form of 
government. This is their security—their constant power; and to this 
may be added, the varying accessories of individual influence, arising from 
large possessions, high name, great exploits, and commanding talents, 
together with the other still more valuable and available force, springing 
from the collective acts and sentiments of their order, being in accordance 
with the spirit of the age in which they live. 

‘ But firm as is the above stated basis for their authority, yet the Peers 
must be told, and with no unfriendly feeling, that this acknowledged ne- 
cessity for a third estate is general and not particular: it pleads as much 
for a House of Senators as for a House of Lords. Therefore, in these 
critical times, our Peers must look to their own peculiar safeguards, and 
these are their individual and collective popularity. 

‘Now, as individuals, I speak of course generally; they are, I believe, 
as worthy of esteem as they have been at any period of our history ; but 
while this measure of esteem is granted to be not less, it cannot be denied 
that the illusion, the reverential deference with which the person and dig- 
nity of.a Peer have hitherto been regarded, is considerably abated. Ido 
Dot mention this as an evil, I state it as a well known fact. But there is 
a lamentable attendant evil, which is, that while this conventional veil bas 
been removed, by the increased and more general intelligence and inde- 
pendence of the people, the Peers, themselves, have been slow to use a 
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like diligence. In the dark ages their forefathers placed themselves in the 
front of war, and nobly won their coronets; but alas! in our days, in the 
glorious march of intellect, the descendants or substitutes of these indefa. 
tigable warriors have supinely lagged behind. / Others have occupied the 
post of honour, where, when the halo of adventitious respect had been dis. 
pelled, our Peers should have been found circled with the brighter and 
more enduring rays of superior industry, liberality, attainments, wisdom, 
and virtue. ‘The scaffolding has been removed, and the temple found ip- 
complete. ‘There have been, and are many bright exceptions; men of 
grateful dispositions and philosophic minds, who, in the midst of every 
means of indulgence, have, with a wise industry, lived as if they believed 
that the tenure by which they held their proud stations in the world, was 
the attainment and diffusion of koowledge, the promotion of happiness, 
and the guardianship of the people; men, who considered that the lay 
which constituted them hereditary legislators, called upon them, under an 
awful responsibility, carefully to qualify themselves for their high and ar. 
duous functions. But such exceptions render more glaring the general 
rule of those who seem to think pleasure and amusement the sole fit object 
of their lives, and that industry would derogate from their nobility, 

‘ This lagging behind the intellect of the day, has alienated much of 
the affections and respect of a large portion of the community, while the 
place-hunting propensities of some noble families, who have addicted them- 
selves to politics, have fearfully detracted from a belief in public honour 
and patriotism. Now, while such has been the conduct of individual 
Peers, the enactments of their collective wisdom have not been of a nature 
to call forth love and honour. The Lords have sedulously obeyed every 
Minister, and harshly adopted every coercive act of each successive Cabi- 
net. No one liberal, reforming, popular measure, has originated in their 
House; many, of such a nature which the Commons have sent up, have 
been by them rejected or defeated, while they have carefully abstained 
from exercising this their restrictive privilege, by softening the rigour, 
abating the extravagance, or enlarging the policy of any one of those 
unpopular acts in which the Commons have too frequently indulged. 
Once, and once only, did the Peers give way, and wisely; for they te- 
trieved, as far as in them lay, the evils of their previous opposition, te- 
gained credit with all good men, and saved Ireland from a convulsion. 
May they now, when the question at issue is the peace of the whole Em- 
pire, go and do likewise. Still this one wise act of grace is a solitary ex- 
ception to their favourite pursuit of a restrictive policy, which, however 
irritating, has hitherto proved not the less vain; for the people have gained 
ground, and the Peers now witness the consequences of a thwarting oppo- 
sition, coupled with niggard and reluctant concession. They see, on the 
part of the people, an appetite for reforms, heightened by delay; and they 
acknowledge, while they complain of a daily decay of respect towards 
themselves as individuals, and of their public influence as a body. 

* But their individual and collective popularity form, as I have shewn, 
their peculiar safeguards in the hour of danger. And now, with these their 
fortresses of defence, thus found crumbling and dilapidated, with scarce an 
ally, certainly not an efficient ally, how is this declining order of men, who, 
by their habits of life, and tenure of property, are peculiarly unfitted foran 


arduous struggle—how are they to bear themselves successfully through 
the coming conflict ?}—pp. 3—8. 
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Should that conflict really arise, that is to say, should the peers, 
of whose character and strength this author has given perhaps the 
most favourable view that could be taken of it, commit the gross folly 
of setting themselves up against the will of the nation, then the 

yestion will come to be treated, ‘‘ what will the people do?” Will 
they suffer the peers to carry on their opposition to the end of 
time? Will they allow it even for another session of parliament ? 
Is it to be supposed that the people will passively suffer themselves 
to be trampled upon by the aristocracy? No, undoubtedly they 
will pot. They will interrupt all other pursuits until they accom- 
plish this great object, the result of which will be that the com- 
merce of the country, as it has been well and pointedly stated in 
the London resolutions, will be thrown into utter confusion ; many 
tradesmen and operatives will be deprived of employment, and 
riots will ensue, such as never before destroyed or even threatened 
the tranquillity of this country. Then let us see further with the 
author, how the peers are to carry on the contest, in which they 
shall have so madly engaged. 


‘ At the very onset I am prepared to grant the general, though partially 
concealed hatred, of a vast majority of the House of Lords to the present 
Reform Bill, indeed to all Parliamentary Reform. The practices to which 
it tends to put an end have been precisely those illegal means by which the 
Peers have endeavoured to supply that hold on the State, which they have 
loosened, by their unpopular acts as a body, and their lack of industry, 
and attainments as individuals. And yet, in truth, not a small portion of 
this loss of real power is attributable to the practice of these very means, 
and the false confidence it has inspired. But I fear it would be time 
thrown away, to attempt persuading the Anti-Reformers to receive this 
truth, And yet, why will they not perceive, that a small junto of Borough- 
mongers, and their adherents, who have been long usurping the patronage 
of the State to the palpable detriment of the Peerage at large, are now 
seeking to cover their own sordid and selfish opposition, by an alliance 
with the more disinterested of the Tories, and most timid of the Whigs. 
Why will not those Peers, whose sole share of the Boroughtnongering 
system has been a full portion of its obloquy ? Why will they not perceive, 
that they are about to be made the tools of a cunning and selfish faction ? 
Why will they sully the purity of their own ermine, by asserting, that it is 
best defended by the corruption of a brother Peer’s rotten Borough ? 
Strange perversity! One might smile at the short-sighted dexterity of the 
Boroughmongers, so wise in their generation, did one not foresee the fatal 
consequences that may result from the success of their cajoleries. 

‘But are we then to expect, that the Peers, deficient both in energy and 
power, will madly place themselves in the breach, and bid defiance to the 
present current of royal and popular opinion? No; this would be an act 
of devotion, worthy only of the Hindoos, and their Juggernaut. 1 cannot 
believe, that a body of staid, sober, wealthy, elderly Gentlemen, fathers too 
of large and affectionate families, should, for the sake of an opinion, medi- 
tate a proceeding, so nearly approaching to a political felo-de-se. And I 
am the more inclined to this charitable opinion of their discretion, when I 
ee, that their object, if their object be to defeat the Bill, can be as effec- 
tually gained by side-winds, and flank movements, as by direct opposition, 
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Half measures will here, for once, be as effectual as whole; and, from 
their nature, are peculiarly fitted for the affections and exigencies of weak 
bodies. ‘To these then, I fear, they will have recourse ; willingly, would | 
believe, that they would, with a manly courage, and patriotic candour, ac. 
cede to the honest demands of their countrymen; that they would, mao. 
nanimously, place themselves within the circle of the interests and the 
affections of their native land. But, I much fear, that without a Struggle, 
they will not do so; and I more fear, that, after a struggle, it will no 
longer be in their power to do so. 

‘I now proceed to trace the melancholy lines of the struggle ; happy 
shall I be, if any feature of the outline catch the eye, and arrest the vote 
of any Noble Lord. If a doubt should arise in his mind, surely, as a man, 
and as a Christian, be will lean to the side of concession and peace ; he 
will remember who resisteth the proud ; he will weigh immediate perils in 
nicer scales than remote evils; he will ward off, as far as he may, present 
danger, and leave the future to time, and God’s good providence, Let 
him read of these impending evils, and consider, while he reads, that his 
may be the vote that may let loose or enchain them for ever. Let him 
pause, while there is yet time. He is on the Rubicon—even beyond the 
Rubicon ; and, after victory, and seas of blood, there came the Ides of 
March. But here, I would more especially address one Bench of their 
Lordship’s House. I would ask the chiefs of that religion, whose essence 
is peace, charity, and good will towards man, what, if they should be found 
arrayed in support of a rule by corruption, founded on a distrust of the 
people, would people think, what would they say? Certainly, they would 
not blasphemously impute such scandal to the purest, the meekest of faiths: 
therefore, most assuredly, would they lay it at the feet of its professors. 
So, if the Bishops desire a Radical Reform in the Church, they can adopt 
no method more effectual, for the accomplishment of their obyect, than up- 
holding the perjuries, the drunkenness, and corruption of elections. They 
may thus collect, conduct, and point against themselves the dark electric 
cloud, that now lowers over the country. Surely, they will not so flatly 
contradict their faith. 

‘ But I am lingering on the threshold;—no more. I pass over the 
consequences of positive rejection ; because, though they might be more 
sudden, and severe in their operation, they would not be different in their 
nature. I assume, then, that we shall hear of motions for adjournment till 
after Christmas, and for various essential modifications and perversions ol 
the Bill. There will be no doubt as to the covert intent of such proceed 
ings, however much disguised by outward protestations. They will be re- 
ceived and met by the country, and the Ministers, as direct attacks on the 
Bill itself. The day of trial will come. The speeches will have been made, 
the votes given. Who have it? The Ayes; joy, reconciliation, peace. 
The Noes? A dead silence! At that moment some Peer may wish be 
had voted otherwise ; but, too late, the struggle has begun, the first blow 
has been struck.’—pp. 10—14. 


We do not at all agree with the able author of this brochure, that 
it would be a necessary consequence of this vote, that Lord Grey 
and his cabinet should resign. As long as they continue to possess 
the confidence of the House of Commons, the word resignatio 
should be banished from their vocabulary, for it is in that house 
that the real power of the country resides. It would be an act 
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the most consummate folly, in our opinion, for a cabinet so justly 
popular, so justly honoured with the confidence of the king, to 
abandon the helm of the state at the moment their exertions would 
be most required to save the vessel from shipwreck. We therefore 
contemplate no such proceeding, and shall not waste a word upon 
it. If it be necessary, the parliament, as we have already inti- 
mated, must be prorogued for a few days; the measure will then 
be brought before both houses de novo, and a sufficient number of 
peers must be created for the purpose of carrying it. It is said 
that this alternative is one to which Lord Grey has strong and 
even rooted constitutional objections. If so, he is not the man we 
take hin for, he is not the man for such a crisis as this, and he 
must yield his position to some individual who is. But this need 
make no great alteration in the present cabinet, even if such a 
misfortune were to happen, as his lordship’s secession from it 
would be felt by the country. We cannot, however, imagine that 
he would really interpose his notions of delicacy on such an occa- 
sion, when they would be productive of more injury than he could 
ever hope to repair. We must then take it for granted that he 
would not, if eventually driven to it, refrain from calling to his 
aid the prerogative of the crown, and if in the course of a little 
time after the Bill shall have become a law, any real inconvenience 
should grow out of the numbers of the peerage, we see no reason 
why the course so well pointed out by the author should not be 
adopted, in order to get rid of that inconvenience. 


‘Meanwhile, the voice of the country would support him, and he 
would secure a large and permanent majority in a House, where he must 
expect nearly as many secret as declared opponents. But the Bill, once 
passed, the people would remember their refractory Lords; and the more 
so, as complaints would resound from all quarters, but chiefly from the 
Peers themselves, and most of all from the youngest creations ; from 
the Londonderry’s, the Ellenborough’s, the Wynford’s, should we hear 
protestations against the overgrown state of the Peerage, and the late 
stretch of prerogative. Then would the question, now quietly flowing 
in the under currents of opinion, gradually rise to the surface; and we 
should hear it asked, why the Peerage of England should not be assi- 
milated to that of Scotland and Ireland? And Lord Grey himself, 
quoting as precedents, the disfranchisement of Peers that attended the 
Union of these kingdoms with England, might boldly declare, that an 
elective Peerage, from an heriditary Nobility, was in accordance with 
the Constitution ; that it would remove the evils of an overgrown House ; 
would set free the Irish and Scotch Lords, now daily intriguing for the 
more permanent value of an English coronet; while, at the same time, 
it would efface the legitimate absurdity of an heaven-born race of here- 
ditary Solons; thus consolidating, and replacing, within the circle of 
modern conformity, the antiquated, though venerable temple of the English 
Peerage. A refractory House of Lords, by rejecting all Reform in the 
Commons, might, in this way, draw down upon themselves a Reform they 
little contemplated. 
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‘ But the fountain of honour is in the throne of the country ; and it may 
well be a consideration with Lord Grey, and with that illustrious and pa- 
triotic Prince, who is at once the ornament and the safeguard of his Crown, 
how far, in these days, it may be expedient to have recourse to this up. 
doubted exercise of the prerogative ; and still more, how far it might te 
prudent to usher the black rod of Reform within the bar of the House of 
Lords, so soon after its exercise in the Commons. 

‘ But whatever may be the advice Lord Grey may think it his duty to 
give the Crown on this subject, the Tory Lords may rest assured, that no 
manoeuvres of theirs will ever win him to a compromise of his word: 
he is pledged to the Bill; and, such as it is, he will carry it, either in the 
present House of Lords, or an enlarged House of Lords, or he will resign, 
Even were it contrary to his interest, his own high mind would bind him 
to such a line of conduct. But he knows full well, that were he, witha 
white heart, to waver now, that he would be lost. He, and his party, are 
committed in an arduous struggle ; they lead, but do not command public 
opinion ; and were they to submit to an important modification of the Bill, 
or to an adjournment, the real object of which would be obvious, even to 
the blindest mole, they would be driven from the helm ; public opinion, like 
a mighty river, would press onwards in its course, bearing others more ad- 


venturous on its bosom, while it left them hapless wrecks on its shores,’ — 
pp. 19—21. 


The idea of Lord Grey’s cabinet resigning, and of being suc- 


ceeded by a Tory administration, is a mere chimera, with which 
some foolish ex-official gentlemen may sometimes have deluded 
their fancies. But it is very far from being equally clear, that 
if the wishes of the people be thwarted, they will not rise from 
day to day in their demands, until even Lord Grey’s cabinet 
shall have been left behind in the race of passion that will then 
have been excited, and considered a great deal too moderate 
for the age. This is the true point of danger to which we are to 
look, and against which the Lords, if they have any prudence at all, 
will even for their own sakes take care to guard. Here also the 
author of the pamphlet speaks out in the voice of wisdom. 

‘ Lord Grey would be compelled to resign. His place would be occu- 
pied by men more adventurous —possibly, less conscientious ; a fatal impulse 
would have been given to the spirit of the people; they would have been 
called upon, during the change of Ministry, fora display of their strength; 
they would have shewn it; and having tasted the dangerous sweets of its 
exhibition, they would be tempted to continue its support to their new 
Members, who would come into office pledged to more vigorous measures, 
or, at least, a more vigorous enforcement of them. And against whom? 
Against the order that had rejected their Bill—against the House of Lords! 

‘ Here, then, should we have the people led on by one part of the State 
against another. Frightful consequence of ill-timed obstinacy ! Fresh 
and fresh force would rapidly be acquired by the stream of public opinion ; 
which, running on with self-accelerating velocity, would soon outstrip the 
reforming speed of its new rulers; who would, ere long, be cast aside for 
others and others, more and more rash, whom the stream, now become 
a torrent, should cast up from its foul beds in the hurrying eddies of 
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its rapids. We will not follow this St. Lawrence to its Niagara; the 
course is fatally sure. 

‘Popular opinion, once allowed to take the lead, soon runs riot; it 
appoints its own rulers; it dictates to them; it deposes them; and nothing 
but great temperance, and mutual forbearance, and final union on the part 
of the early and more moderate parties, can check its destructive career, 
if that bugbear of our childhood, the French Revolution, must always be 
cited, let us refer to it, as an example to warn us from those errors of the 
leading parties in its early scenes, who suffered hatred and jealousy of one 
another; the narrow spirit of party, and the cursed love of self and self- 
opinion, to blind them to the consequences of disunion. By splitting into 
sub-divisions, they exposed themselves to be successively beat in detail by 
that fatal series of men, who added each their tribute of destruction to the 
institutions of their country ; while they, themselves, were, in fact, not the 
rulers, but the passive representatives of each transitory grade of public 
opinion, in the descending scale of national disorganization ; it reached its 
apogee in the reign of terror, and was succeeded, as usual, by a tyranny. 

‘This is an example not to fright us from Reform, but to teach us, that 
when a great question has been actively and publicly debated, and been as 
publicly accepted by a vast majority of those masses, in which essentially 
resides the force of a nation, that it is tempting fate, contemning example, 
and courting revolution to oppose the speedy, final, and full settlement of 
the matter at issue. The longer the delay, the greater the price of the Sy- 
bylline books. Those, therefore, who most hate revolution, should, in pro. 
portion to that hatred, now cling to this Bill, and nothing but this Bill: they 
ought to prefer it even to a modification, not from any fondness for the Bill, 
but from a love of order and fixedness of purpose ; from a wise determina- 
tion to prevent further discussion out of doors; and still more, to prevent 
the habit of such discussion from without, operating too strongly on the 
decisions within. These are considerations, particularly addressed to those 
who profess conservative principles; and they are called upon, in proof of 
their sincerity, to act up to their professions. They confess, that the hour 
for defeating Parliamentary Reform, in the abstract, is gone by ; nay, they 
20 farther, and profess a desire for some Reform—a moderate Reform. 
Then, in this case, also, as in the case of concession, it is a question only 
of degree. They consent to the substance, but demur to the quantity. 
Then will they, upon a mere question of this or that Bill of Reform, sup- 
posing they could carry theirs, and still more, that it would be final— Will 
they, for comparatively so trifling a difference, hazard the long train of end- 
less, unknown, perhaps, even unthought of innovations, that may follow 
their resistance? Why will they play so dangerous a game ? Why hazard 
‘uch unequal stakes.’—pp. 22—25. 


Should the people once get a taste for extreme measures, it is 
impossible to say where or how they shall end. We do not ima- 
gine that they will, under any circumstances, have recourse to 
physical violence ; they understand their power too well to mar it 
by any such folly, for they well know that their’s is a moral force, 
which, steadfastly and carefully applied, is infinitely superior, in 
point of efficacy, to all the bayonets in the empire. What we 
uost apprehend is, that, if the Reform Bill be now rejected by the 
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Lords, the people will be so much disgusted with that branch of 
the legislature, that it can never redeem itself in their eyes, and that 
even after, by a considerable increase of the peerage, the Bill shall 
be carried, the question will remain to be considered, whether their 
Lordship’s house, as at present constituted, be, upon the whole, a 
necessary and indispensable branch of the legislature. We have 
seen, and may still possibly profit from, the example which has 
been recently given by France, of cutting off, at one blow, all the 
entails of the titles and privileges of the peerage; thus rendering 
it a mere personal possession conferred by the king, and terminat- 
ing with the life of the holder. So careful have the parliamentary 
conductors of this important measure been to render the peerage 
a mere life enjoyment, that even the sons of peers cannot, eo nomine, 
be called to the upper chamber; they must, in order to be quali- 
fied to receive the favour of the king in that respect, be qualified 
as members of some of the classes to which the king’s choice is 
strictly limited ; and we may, without difficulty, predict that in a 
very few years there will be in France no aristocracy, save that of 
wealth and personal character,—the only aristocracy, we must add, 
which virtue sanctions, and of which reason approves. 

Matters are tending to a similar issue in this country. The very 
suspicions that at this moment attach to the House of Lords, have 
raised up against it a degree of odium, which even the prompt 
adoption by it of the Bill could hardly wipe away. We much 
doubt whether that odium can be much augmented by their rejec- 
tion of the Bill, or whether the final result which the author of 
this pamphlet contemplates, may not very quickly overtake the 
Lords, whatever the fate of the Bill may be. 


‘ It is rejected! Will the people of England sit patiently down? Will 
they hang up their harps on the willows of despair, till it is their Lord’s 
good pleasure that the people’s representatives should be the represent- 
atives of the people? I think not. Then, what will they do? Will they 
carry their favourite Bill, their Bill of Rights, by force of arms? No— 
the days of brute force are gone to sleep with the nights of ignorance; 
there are measures more consonant to the present times. Association, 
unanimity of design, resistance within legal bounds,—these the people 
will employ, and with, as one voice, they will say, “‘ The present House 
of Lords will not pass our Bill; but our Bill must be passed—our Com- 
mons desire it—our King sanctions it; and we are pledged to it. Ano- 
ther House of Lords—auother third estate must be found, who will pass 
our Bill.” Thus, and more dangerously may they reason. Noble Lords 
may start—may frown—may imprecate—may threaten ; but the enerzies 
of this mighty empire are not to be put down by a sneer, or a vote; they 
may suddenly spring up, as in a night, and scatter their opponents, 4 
mists from before the face of the morning. The people may ask, can there 
be men with intellects so dull, so inobservant, and so inexperienced, who, 
though born, and bred, and living in the light of this century, can yet 
only with the twilight perception of the dark ages ? men, whose notions ot 
revolutions are formed from the traditions of days, when the art of reading 
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1 of and writing was a distinction, a printing press a curiosity, and a journey 
‘hat fom York to London an epoch in life? Are there men, who, with the 
recent experience of the last twelve months, can read of Birmingham, and 
hall of Glasgow, and of a thousand and one other Unions—who can hear of 
heir the avidity with which the public papers are sought for in every corner of 
le, a the kingdom, and who can witness the feverish excitement of the public 
have mind, and yet, forsooth, loll upon their hereditary Seats, and fancy a 
has frown from a weak majority of the weakest portion of the State, can 
| the frighten the great mass of their fellow-subjects from the pursuit of their 
ring legitimate desires ? If there be such men, an excited people may add, 
inat- they are no longer fit to be our legislators; the House of Lords must be 
ntary adapted to the present stage of civilization, We will no longer--——’ 
rage The blank may be easily filled—** We will no longer have a House 
mine, of Lords, at least not of lords made legislators by the accident of 
juali- birth. The peers of the three kingdoms shall be placed upon an 
ified equal footing ; and as those of Scotland are elected by their fellow 
—s peers only for each parliament, the rule ought to be a general one, 
Sd since that which is good for one part of the United Kingdom, must 
hat of be equally good for another. We know that the king’s prerogative 
t add, is precluded from adding to the peerage of Ireland, unless a vacancy 
shall have been first created by the death of three peers. This rule 
e very if good for Ireland must be equally so for England, where the pre- 
, have rogative might be reduced still farther with great advantage. 
rompt Some principle of popularity it will be absolutely essential to intro- 
much duce into the upper house, otherwise we shall be engaged in per- 
rejec petual broils with it. The reform of the House of Commons is but 
hor of the beginning of those changes which must take place in every 
ke the public institution of the country ; our systems of parochial assess- 
ment and expenditure must be brought into harmony with the new 
> Will state of things, and the people must appear prominently in every 
Lord’s proceeding, whereby money is levied from them, and expended for 
present their use. In other words, the democratical branch of the Consti- 
ill they tution must be strengthened as much as possible; and, in order to 
No— accomplish that object, we must have a contest with the Lords, 
jorance, either now or within a very few years. At least, it will be only 
woe postponed, and, if it must be fought some day or other, the sooner 
ides its begun the better.” — It is thus that the people will argue 
hy amongst themselves, and it is thus they will conclude. We there- 
ae lore strongly advise the peers to make unto themselves friends of 
will pass the mammon of iniquity while yet they may, and to lay up a 
Je Lords fM £0edly store of popularity, which shall save them on the evil day 
energies J “at surely awaits them, and which, if it cannot prevent their fall, 
te; they HH “ay serve at least to break it. 
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Arr. 1X.— Memoir of Count Lavalette, written by himself. In 2 vols 
London: Colburn and Co. 1831. 


Ir would have been more conformable to the spirit of truth and 
candour, to have called these volumes ‘‘ More Last Words of Na 
leon.” ‘They are principally filled with illustrations of his life and 
character—and present but a very small portion, indeed, of the 
materials which the title of the work would warrant us in conf- 
dently expecting. We take this circumstance, however, as in some 
measure a proof that the public is now completely saturated with 
the contributions which, from divers quarters, have been formed for 
the purpose of unravelling the mysterious career of Buonaparte. 

It is scarcely necessary that we should remind the reader who 
the author of the present volumes was, and by what casualty his 
name became familiar to every British ear. We need only observe, 
that as a passive sharer in a scene of conjugal heroism, which 
shames almost the generosity of ancient chivalry, Lavalette was 
the object, for a season, of the tender sympathy of every heart to 
which the tidings of his critical redemption had been conveyed. As 
the husband of Madame Lavalette, and as the object of the coura- 
geous, and to himself most dangerous protection, of an Englishman, 
the author of these volumes can never be an object of indifference 
in Great Britain. How far the interest with which his name is thus 
surrounded, will be allowed to extend itself over the other transac- 
tions of his life, must, in this free and imparttal country, greatly 
depend on the nature of the transactions themselves, and to these 
we shall now call the attention of the public, with as much brevity 
as the subject will allow. 

It was not without much curiosity that we sought for some allu- 
sions in » preliminary narrative of his life, to that critical period of 
Lavalette’s career which had made his name so extensively known. 
Whatever justice was in the decree, it seems now pretty evident 
that, but for his happy escape from prison, Lavalette would have 
had to encounter the extreme penalty of the law. He had made up 
his mind to this fate, and he appears to have drawn from the tur- 
keys in his den, a complete description of the humiliating ceremo 
nies, through which, as a capital convict, he was condemned to 
pass. He made these messengers of death repeat the horrible de 
tails, until his imagination was entirely absorbed by them. Dung 
the influence of these gloomy impressions, his sleep was disturbed 
by frightful dreams ; and one of these terrific visions had such a 
effect on him, that he never could, for any long interval, banish the 
recolleetion of it from his mind. The narrative, as delivered by 
himself, is as follows :-— 

‘One night while I was asleep, the clock of the Palais de Justice struck 
twelve, and awoke me. I heard the gate open to relieve the sentry; but 
fell asleep again immediately. In this sleep, I dreamed that I was stand: 
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ing in the Rue St. Honore, at the corner of the Rue de l'Ecbelle. A me- 
lancholy darkness spread around me—all was still—nevertheless, a low and 
uncertain sound soon arose. All of a sudden, I perceived at the bottom of 
the street, and advancing towards me, a troop of cavalry, the men and horses 
however, all flayed. The men held torches in their hands, the red flames 
of which illumined faces without skin, and bloody muscles. Their hollow 
eyes rolled fearfully in their vast sockets, their mouths opened from ear to 
ear, and helmets of hanging flesh covered their hideous heads. ‘The horses 
dragged along their own skins in the kennels, which overflowed with blood 
on both sides. Pale and dishevelled, women appeared and disappeared 
alternately at the windows, in dismal silence ; low, inarticulate groans, 
filled the air, and I remained in the street alone, petrified with horror, and 
deprived of strength sufficient to seek my safety by flight. The horrible 
troops continued passing in a rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks on 
me. Their march, I thought, continued for five hours; and they were 
followed by an immense number of artillery waggons, full of bleeding 
corses, whose limbs still quivered ; a disgusting smell of blood and bitumen 
almost choked me. At length, the iron gate of the prison shutting with 
great force, awoke me again. I made my repeater strike; it was no more 
than midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria had lasted no more than 
two or three minutes; that is to say, the time for relieving the sentry and 
shutting the gate. The cold was severe, and the watch-word short. The 
next day, the turnkey confirmed my calculations. 1, nevertheless, do not 
remember one single event of my life, the duration of which I have 
been more exactly able to calculate, of which the details are more deeply 


engraven on my memory, and of which I preserve a more perfect con- 
sciousness,’ —vol. i. p. 32. 


The history of the early life of Lavalette consists of little more 
than details of detached scenes in which he was engaged, and 
which were immediately connected with the breaking out of the 
revolution. His evidence tends to throw into still stronger relief 
than ever, the savage cruelty by which the French populace was 
at that period characterized. He relates that in a journey from 
Paris to the country, he stopped at a village in his way to Autun, 
which was situated in the midst of woods, and the inhabitants of 
which obtained their livelihood by making wooden shoes. The 
villagers had only two days before murdered a bishop and two of 
his grand vicars for the sake of their money, and having once 
experienced the advantages of plunder, they seemed resolved to 
make it a permanent occupation. When Lavalette and his party 
entered the village, they were instantly set down by a little hunch- 
backed attorney as very promising victims. They were all accord- 
ingly forced to the municipality, where the attorney having taken 
the chair, determined as a measure of prudence and necessity, that 
the gentlemen’s knapsacks ought to be examined. The audience 
applauded the decree, and were proceeding to carry it into effect, 
when D’Aubonne, one of Lavalette’s fellow travellers, mounted the 
table. He was a tall man, very clever at making verses, and had 


the whole slang dictionary at his fingers’ ends. He commenced by 
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a bold invective, which greatly surprised his hearers, then raised 
his style, and rung the changes on country, liberty, sovereignty of 
the people, so that the termination of his speech was followed by 
unanimous applause. D’Aubonne, not satisfied with the impression 
which he made, ordered the other fellow traveller of himself and 
Lavalette to get upon the table. This was Le Clerc de la Ronde, 
a man of the must grotesque shape, and as dark as an African, 
D’Aubonne then said to the assembly, ‘‘ You shall soon know whe- 
ther or not we are republicans coming from Paris,” and turning to 
his companion, he desired him to answer the republican catechism, 
“what is God? what are the people? what is a king?” The 
other, who appears to have been a capital mimic, answered with a 
contrite air, a nasal voice, and winding himself about like a Harle- 
quin, “ God is nature, the people are the poor ; a king is a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, who tears to pieces, devours, and crushes the 
poor people to death.” This speech was decisive. The travellers 
were appiauded and caressed ; it became a point of rivalship be- 
tween the inhabitants at whose house the strangers should be lodged, 
and it was finally not without difficulty that they got away from 
the village. 

Lavalette joined the army of the Rhine in 1796, when it was 
pursuing its victorious career over the allied enemy. He gives 
graphic sketches of a few of the generals by whom that army was 
conducted ; Kleber, who lost his life in Egypt afterwards, was one 
of the most famous of these leaders. His stature was gigantic, 
his voice sonorous, and his whole appearance was sufficient to call 
to the mind of the beholder the figure of one of the heroes of the 
Iliad. He was, of all the generals in the army, the man whom 
the soldiers remembered with the most affection, for he always 
sympathized with them, and consoled their privations or sufferings 
with his good humour. ‘The description of Desaix, another pre- 
mature victim to the expedition to Egypt, is well drawn. ‘This 
general is said to have looked more like a savage from Oroonoko, 
than the commander of civilized troops ; his appearance was awh- 
ward, and he always betrayed the greatest degree of bashfulness 
and want of knowledge of the world. But this account applies 
only to the exterior of Desaix, who was besides a man of the 
purest mind, and the utmost simplicity of manners. Lavalette 
declares that this leader was totally exempt from the faults » 
common with the frequenters of camps: he was never known to 
utter an indecent Pros or even a vulgar expression. He scarcely 
ever appeared in the uniform of his rank, but usually wore a blue 
coat divested of all ornament, and so short and spare as to justify 
the raillery of the officers about him. Desaix frequently mounted 
his horse to visit the outposts, completely unarmed. The impolicy 
of this practise was impressed upon his mind on one occasi0! 
nearly at the sacrifice of his life. 


‘One night,’ writes Lavalette, ‘ having ordered an attack on the con 
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vent of Marie..born, near Mentz, which the enemy occupied in force, he 
suddenly found himself without arms in the midst of a surprized body of 
infantry, which was defending itself with the bayonet amongst the vines. 
Desaix, perceiving that he had forgot his sword, pulled a vine-prop out of 
the ground, and continued fighting as if he had had Orlando's sword in his 
hand. Savary, who was then his aid-de-camp, threw himself before him 
just in time to save his life, and killed a Hungarian grenadier that was 
about to pierce him with his bayonet.’—vol. i. p. 161. 


The account which Lavalette gives us of General St. Cyr is inte- 
resting not only from the nature of the materials themselves, but 
also from the circumstance of that venerable warrior having taken 
a large share in transactions which are so recent, as to be familiar 
to every one in the present day. St. Cyr began his career as 
the captain of a body of the Parisian mob, who volunteered to join 
the army of the Rhine, for the purpose, they contemptuously de- 
clared, of teaching the army the right step. This corps consisted 
of all the vagabonds from the purlieus of Paris. They proceeded 
with their leader to the camp, where General Custines had them 
surrounded and disarmed. St. Cyr then remained without employ- 
ment, but having been an artist in his youth, and still fond of his 
pencil, he set himself one day to sketch the position of Oekheim, 
neat Mentz. While engaged in this employment, General Custines 
perceived him, and as St. Cyr wore the uniform of the disbanded 
corps, the general rode up in great wrath, and tore the paper from 
the hands of the artist. He was struck with the draught, and 
upon examining it carefully, he found it to contain proofs of merit, 
such as deserved his protection. The result was, that St. Cyr was 
appointed an officer of the staff, and in a few months afterwards 
was made a general of division. He ever afterwards was left in 
— of the centre of the army, and was always regarded as its 
shield. 

In speaking of the character of the generals of the time to which 
he is alluding, (the early period of the French republic,) Lavalette 
gives us a most amiable picture of the simplicity of their lives, and 
the frank cordial terms of their intercourse! Jealousy and intrigue 
were unknown amongst them, their only ambition being to excel 
in their profession. He vindicates those leaders from the charges 
which have been often repeated against them, that they were ob- 
scure and uneducated persons, and that they could not possibly 
have obtained the necessary acquisitions Brew they were supposed 
to possess, during the time that they had at their command for that 
purpose. Lavalette assures us that most of these generals had 
studied the military art early in life, and that their education had 
been as well attended to as that of the nobility. The patience and 
fortitude which these men exhibited under their privations at the 
commencement of the republican war, prove them to have been pos- 
sessed of no ordinary share of intellectual discipline. The com- 
monest enjoyments were placed beyond their reach—they were 
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miserably poor—the amount of their pay, which happened pj. 
versally to be the extent of their whole income, being no more than 
eight francs a month. This was the nominal sum, but as the officers 
were paid in assignats, the eight francs were reduced to a miserable 
trifle indeed. Ashe 

Lavalette presents us with a most forcible description of the state 
of Paris in 1794, when he had revisited it after an absence of two 
years. The people, he observes, were no more than a vile rabble, 
destitute of energy, and shrinking beneath the scourge that chas- 
tised them. Throughout the morning, wretched women and chil- 
dren presented themselves in thousands before the doors of the 
bakers’ shops, waiting their turn to receive a dearly-bought 
morsel of bread. More than half the population of Paris lived on 
potatoes: confusion reigned every where—all distinctions of rank 
were confounded, or perhaps, more properly, were inverted, for the 
fashions were led by persons whose native vulgarity only rendered 
themselves ridiculous. During this moral interregnum, however, 
the class of artists seem to have been in a situation of favourable 
contrast with their countrymen. The thirst for amusement, and 
excitement, of every kind, called into activity all the ingenious 
minds which had been devoted to the arts. But even here the 
taste for licentiousness, the predominant passion of the day, as- 
serted its empire. ‘The young men dressed their hair en victimes, 
that is, raised up at the back of the neck, as the executioner ar- 
ranges it for the victim immediately before the dreadful catastrophe. 
The women outdid their rivals of the other sex, in the extrava- 
gance of their contempt for alldecency. After a vehement but just 
invective against the conventional assembly, to which he attributes 
the origin and promotion ofall these disgraceful disorders, Lavalette 
concludes his observations on that body with the following impres- 
sive reflections : 


‘Of all the lessons given by the history of human passions, there is 
one especially on which the moralist must insist with force. I mean the 
impossibility, which the most honourable men will ever experience, of stop- 
ping, if once their passions draw them into the path of error. Surely, if,a 
few years before so many crimes were committed, they could have been pi- 
tured before the eyes of the most barbarous among their perpetrators, | 
fear not to say, that all, even Robespierre himself, would have recoiled with 
horror. Men begin by caressing theories—heated imagination presents 
them as useful and easy of execution: they toil, they advance unconscious!) 
from error to faults, and from faults to crimes, till the contaminated mind 
corrupts sensibility, and adorns, by the name of state policy, the most hor- 
rible outrages.’—vol. i. p. 177. 

Lavalette admits that the convention in some measure had a right 
to consider itself justified in the sanguinary course which it pur 
sued, since the historians of the country, in all ages, have been 
prone to waste the most unbounded praises on the great scourge! 
of mankind. He blames Bossuet for the enchanting aspect which 
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that eloquent orator impressed on the character of Cromwell—Mon- 
tesquieu, too, defended the crimes of Richelieu. No wonder then, 
that in a nation where such examples were held up to admiration, 
numerous and determined imitators of them should be found. 
Lavalette confirms the statement, which appears now to rest on 
very adequate authority, that Buonaparte was only accidentally 
engaged in the French service, just as he was about to quit Paris 
perhaps forever. Napoleon, after having been dismissed the service, 
notwithstanding the conduct he displayed at the siege of Toulon, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he solicited in vain for his re-establishment. 
Disgusted and vexed with disappointment, he sought permission to 
accompany a troop of cannoniers to Turkey, to teach the Maho- 
metans the use of artillery. Just as he was about to depart, Barras 
sent for him, the committee to which the latter belonged being 
then in some difficulty. At the interview to which Buonaparte 
was admitted, he displayed so much information and resolution, 
that he was left master of all the arrangements for the defence of 
Paris. As soon as order was established, which was chiefly the 
work of Buonaparte, the citizens of Paris were commanded to give 
up their arms. No favour seems to have been shewn to any person 
on this occasion, a circumstance which gave rise to an incident of 
no limited influence on the fortunes of Napoleon. The widow of 
General Beauharnais, then in the capital with her son, Eugene, 
who had scarcely attained his thirteenth year, was about to deliver 
up to the commissioner the sabre of her late husband. The spirited 
boy seized the weapon, and resolutely declared, that whoever would 
take that sword should first take his life. The commissioner re- 


ferred them to the general in chief, who was no other than Buona- 
parte. 


‘Eugene flew to his house: the deep emotion the child evinced, his 
name, his interesting appearance, the ardour and simplicity with which he 
expressed his wishes, touched the general. He embraced him, allowed him 
to keep the dearly beloved sword, and visited Mad. Beauharnais. She was 
young, amiable, and more than pretty. He fell in love with her, and soon 
after married her: so that their union, which was so long a happy one, had 
its Origin in an amiable trait of filial piety.’—vol. i. p. 195. 

Lavalette has a right to be considered as an unexceptionable 
witness on this point, for he was an aid-de-camp to Napoleon in 
Italy, where the general was under the necessity of spending the 
honey-moon after his marriage. It was at Milan, that the cele- 
brated portrait of Buonaparte on the bridge of Lodi, was painted by 
Gros. The artist, it seems, could never obtain a sitting beyond a 
few minutes’ duration, and Lavalette has been present at three sit- 
tings, when the general could only be kept quiet by being held by 
Madame Buonaparte in her lap. 

Amongst the eminent persons who figured in the scenes of the 

tench revolution, we find some mention of the Prince Talleyrand, 
the waywardness of whose political life forms so curious a fact in 
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the study of man. Lavalette says that this personage left France 
in 1792, as Bishop of Autun, and returned in four years afterwards 
a republican. The directory readily grasped at him as being a 
man who, from his birth, station, and fortune, had an interest in the 
permanency of the old regime, but who sacrificed these advantages, 
and professed the principles of republicanism. 

‘ When M. de Talleyrand,’ says Lavalette, ‘ entered the ministry, dis. 
sension was at its greatest violence. He gently discarded his old friends, who 
were struggling in the councils against the majority of the directory, by 
feigning to believe that they all wished for the return of the Bourbons, and 
he remained a cool spectator of their disasters. The chief point he had in 
view was to keep his place and re-establish his fortune, which had been 
destroyed by former disorders and public events, He quickly obtained 
his aim, from which nothing could divert him, neither the clamour raised 
by his enemies nor the reproaches of his masters, to which he constantly 
offered a calm, patient, and I may almost say, a careless resignation. | 
witnessed some instances of it, and I felt that ambition cannot fail to create 
disgust when bought at such a price.'—vol. i, p. 262. 


The account of the war in Italy, and of the expedition to Egypt, 
is given in a very lively manner by Lavalette, but we have gone 
over the same ground too often to think of tracing it again, even 
with so pleasant a guide as our author. The details of sanguinary 
battles and of the operations of the plague, are now and then inter- 
spersed with remarks on customs and manners, or by singular 
anecdotes. Lavalette states that when Buonaparte left Cairo, he 
himself was directed by the general to traverse the city in all diree- 
tions, in company with the police Aga or Cadi, to see if all were 
quiet. The Aga at the time was a Greek, and his name was Ber- 
thelemi. In going the rounds of the city together, Lavalette saw 
that they were accompanied by the guards of the Aga, as also his 
servants—but what gave him most surprize was that the executioner 
appeared also as one of the retinue. It was strange to behold how 
the crowd of pedlars, and all others whose consciences declared 
against their conduct, retired at the approach of the solemn pro- 
cession. In one of the streets the Aga stopped opposite a coffee- 
house, when his stick-bearer seized a man who was 64 and dragged 
him along with great force. A few questions were put to the un- 
fortunate prisoner, when after a short pause, the Cadi made a hor- 
zontal motion with his hand, after which the party continued their 
walk. They had proceeded about thirty paces, when Lavalette 
turned round, and was struck at seeing a crowd still collected before 
the coffee-house. He returned, and found the executioner in the 
coolest possible manner, turning the head of the unhappy prisoner 
into his bag, whilst upon the ground, he beheld the decapitated 
corpse. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of all this?” exclaimed Lavalette. 
“Oh,” answered the Cadi, with the most perfect indifference, 
“that fellow had a share in the rebellion of Cairo, and escaped my 
vengeance.” 
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Buonaparte, in following Kleber from El-Arisch to Kanjonnes, 
was accompanied only by his staff, and fifty guides. They ap- 
proached a village which the general thought he might pass with 

rfect safety, as he believed it had been just traversed by Kleber. 
In this expectation he was disappointed. Two of the horsemen 
forming his vanguard were seen, as they were about to enter the 
village, to turn their horses’ heads, and ride back in consternation. 
The truth was, that the camp and cavalry of Abdallah Pasha were 
observed on the opposite side of the village. Buonaparte shewed 
instantly his usual presence of mind. He drew up his men ina 
single line, so as to make the enemy think that they were more 
numerous than they really were. The stratagem succeeded, and 
the enemy raised his camp, and retired. 

We pass over all that portion of Lavalette’s memoir which 
traces the subsequent career of Napoleon from his return to France, 
after the expedition to Egypt, to his last abdication. We are 
induced to make this extensive bound over a world of events, 
because they are already sufficiently before the public, and _parti- 
cularly that we may have room for a few particulars of that critical 
incident in his life, which has given rise to all the interest and 
importance that he has excited amongst us. 

t was shortly after the departure of the emperor from Paris, 
that Lavalette was arrested whilst sitting at dinner with his family. 
lle was placed in one of the cells of the prison of the prefecture. 
Having contracted an inflammatory complaint in this prison, Lava- 
lette was conveyed to the Conciergerie. Here he was placed ina 
long and narrow room, terminated by a window, which was covered 
so as to allow very little light into the apartment. He was cut off 
during the first six weeks from all personal communication with 
his family. The tremulous hand-writing of his wife, and the 
interesting condition which she happened to be placed in at that 
time, added to the sufferings of Lavalette. A few weeks after his 
imprisonment, he saw Marshal Ney in the prison, and this was the 
first intelligence he had of the marshal having been arrested. 
This distinguished general was afterwards placed above the apart- 
ment where Lavalette was confined, and amused himself by playing 
on the flute. Lavalette heard him frequently play a waltz, which 
remained deeply impressed on his memory, and when he some years 
after that time heard the same air played at a bal champétre on 
the borders of Lake Starnberg, the recollections which crowded in 
his mind forced him to retire, by the strength of the emotions which 
they produced. Lavalette did not allow his wife to visit him for 
some time after she received permission to do so, such was the 
delicate state of her health and her incapability of bearing the 
shock of an interview in such a place. He was at a great loss to 
fill up his time, and sent for Hume’s History of England, in which 
he read of the calamitous end of so many kings. The contem- 
plation of the misfortunes of such men abated the keen sense which 
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he felt for his own. Time went on a-pace; Madame Lavalette 
was delivered of a son, and, as might be expected from the state of 
her health during pregnancy, the child very shortly died in her 
arms. Lavalette gives a graphic description of his trial, which, as 
most of our readers are aware, terminated in a sentence of death 
against him. The news was brought to Madame Lavalette, and it 
had a terrible effect on her. She solicited an interview with the 
king, who promptly received her. She fell on her knees at the feet 
of Louis, who said, ‘‘ Madame, I have received you immediately 
to give you a proof of the interest I feel for you.” The lady was 
then raised, and left the chamber. Every body concluded that 
Lavalette’s pardon was now certain, but they were disappointed, 
Repeated attempts were now made by appeals to the king, or by 
motions in the courts of law, to avert the sentence passed on Lava- 
Jette, but all to no purpose ; and on the last day but three before 
that of the intended execution, Madame Lavalette determined to 
leave nothing undone in order to save her husband. She repaired 
to the palace, and after having set at nought ail the form of intro- 
duction which court etiquette required, she placed an eloquent 
memorial in the hands of the king, who gave her a firm answer to 
the effect that he must do his duty. She strove to place another 
of the same description in the hands of the Duchess D’Angouleme, 
who effectually evaded the offer. Madame Lavalette went imme- 
diately to the apartments of the duchess, where she was refused 
admission ; she then proceeded to the grand vestibule of the 
Tuilleries, but there she was likewise repulsed. In a state of 
complete exhaustion, she sat down on the stone steps which lead 
to the court-yard, where she remained an hour, and finding that 
there was no chance of her being permitted to see the duchess, with 
a weary heart she turned her steps to the dungeon where her hus- 
band lay, 

‘ My wife,’ continues Lavalette, ‘came at six o’clock to dine with me. 
She brought with her a relation, Mademoiselle Dubourg. When we were 
alone, she said, “it appears but too certain that we have nothing to hope; 
we must therefore, my dear, take a resolution, and this is what | propose 
to you. At eight o’clock, you shall go out dressed in my clothes, and 
accompanied by my cousin. You shall step into my sedan-chair, which 
will carry you to the Rue des St. Peres, where you will find M. Baudus 
with a cabriolet, who will conduct you to a retreat he has prepared for you, 
and where you may await without danger a favourable opportunity of 
leaving France. 

‘I listened to her, and looked at her in silence. Her manner was 
clear, and her voice firm. She appeared so convinced of the success of her 
plan, that it was some time before I dared to reply. I looked however 
upon the whole as a mad undertaking. I was at last obliged to tell ber 
so: but she interrupted me at the first word, by saying, ‘ I will hear of no 
more objections. I die if you die. Do not therefore reject my plan. 
know it will succeed. I feel that God supports me.’ ’ 


Madame Lavalette would listen to no remonstrance, and her hus- 
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band consented to carry her plan into effect, if she would only 
change that part of the arrangement which placed the station of 
the cabriolet at such a distance from the prison. This she agreed 
to alter, and the next day was appointed for the momentous expe- 
riment. The same evening, this indefatigable woman called on the 
Duke de Richelieu, from whom, after the most importunate perse- 
verance, she obtained a promise that he would lay a memorial 
before the king the next morning. But she was resolved not to 
wait the result of this application ; and, faithful to her appoint- 
ment, she visited her husband at five o’clock on the day appointed, 
accompanied by her daughter Josephine. Madame had on a pelisse 
of merino, richly lined with fur, which she was accustomed to put 
on over her light dress on leaving a ball room ; and in her reticule 
she brought a black petticoat—she then charged Lavalette what he 
was to do on going out—and enjoined him, particularly as he was 
passing through the doors, which was very low, to take care and 
not break the feathers in the bonnet, a circumstance that would 
have at once given rise to suspicion. ‘“‘ Do,” she repeated, “ all I 
tell you. Remain calm. Give me your hand, | wish to feel your 
pulse. Very well. Now feel mine. Does it denote the slightest 
degree of emotion?” Lavalette perceived that she was in a high 
fever. She then proceeded to yf fcte her husband, and in three 
minutes his toilet was complete. 


‘We all advanced in silence to the door,’ continues Lavalette, ‘ and 
I said to Emilie,—* the jailor comes in every evening after you are gone. 
Place yourself behind the screen, and make a little noise as if you were 
moving some piece of furniture. He will think it is I, and will go out 
again. By that means I shall gain a few minutes, which are absolutely 
necessary for me to get away.” She understood me, and | pulled the bell. 
“ Adieu!” she said, raising her eyes to Heaven. I pressed her arm with 
my trembling hand, and we exchanged a look. If we had embraced, we 
had been ruined.—The turnkey was heard:—Emilie flew behind the 
screen :—the door opened :—I passed first, then my daughter, and lastly 
Madame Dutoit.’ 

Lavalette then passed through the various apartments, sur- 
rounded and mat at by turnkeys, and officers of all sorts; and 
when he got beyond the precincts of the prison, no chair, as had 
been thought provided, appeared. levdidite concluded that the 
plan was doomed to fail; but a chair was soon procured—Lavalette 
was raised in it—and carried to the Quai des Orfevres, where a 
trusty friend was in readiness, who conducted him to a cabriolet. 
He jumped in, was driven over one of the bridges, and it was not 
until the vehicle had reached the Odeon Theatre, that Lavalette re- 
cognized in his driver Count Chassanon, who had placed in the ca- 
briolet four double barrelled pistols well loaded. The fugitive was 
received into a garret in the fauxbourg St. Germain, and was after- 
wards conveyed out of the kingdom in a manner which is familiarly 
known to every Englishman. The cruel treatment which Madame 
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Lavalette met with in the prison afterwards, received the execration 
of every feeling mind. After six years of outlawry, Lavalette 
returned to France, where his letters of pardon were registered, 
and where, by his attentions, he had the happiness of consoling his 
wife, then occasionally subject, from her long sufferings, to fits of 
melancholy. 





Ant. X.—Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. In two vols. 

fep. Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. London: Longman & Co. 1831, 
Tue design of this work is excellent: its execution wants dig- 
nity, and betrays on many occasions partiality, prejudice, and 
ignorance. The main object of the author, manifestly a French- 
man of the new school, whose manuscript has been done into very 
prosaic English, is to point out the evils which the house of Bour- 
bon has inflicted upon his country. We wish that the work had 
come out much sooner, or much later. It looks, at this moment, 
like heaping fresh insults upon the living members of that devoted 
race, who are, it must be confessed, already plunged sufficiently 
deep in the abyss of adversity. No one can read this account of 
their ancestors, without feeling that they are in some measure ex- 
piating the crimes of those princes, which indeed have been nu- 
merous and atrocious enough to demand the penitential sufferings 
of hundreds of their generations. At the same time, while these 
victims of past centuries, and of their own follies, remain within 
the shade of our hospitality, we could have desired that their feel- 
ings had been spared, and their misfortunes respected. 

But since the author has left us no alternative upon this point, 
since he has produced his work before the world, it becomes our 
duty to notice it among the current publications of the day, and to 
draw from it a few of the Historical Lessons with which it abounds. 
The times in which we live are times of change. Every thing 
around us seems preparing to put on a new aspect. The great ser- 
pent of the globe appears to be putting off his old skin, and al- 
ready partially shining in a new one. Amidst these vicissitudes, 
the voice of history will sometimes teach us how we are to shun 
great dangers, and to obtain important advantages ; it will teach us 
to call things by their right names, and to preserve ourselves from 
being imposed upon by false appearances. Above all, it will shew 
us the influence which has frequently been exercised upon the des- 
tinies of nations, by the kings and leading men who have ruled 
over them, and in disclosing the dreadful scenes of war, plunder, 
tyranny, and crime, of every description which that unfortunate 
influence produced, it will warn us to rely more upon ourselves. 
It will impress more upon our minds the inevitable necessity of 
abandoning forms, and of looking only to substantial truths ; of 
putting aside the suggestions of vanity, the love of show, the ridi- 
culous delicacies of ancient usage, and of conforming our notions 
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in all things relating to political government, simply to the dic- 
tates of common sense. 

Passing over for the present the chronological order of the his- 
tory before us, let us advance at once to the reign of Louis XIII., 
which naturally divides itself into two parts. ut how are these 
parts distinguished one from the other? The first period presents 
‘eleven years of low intrigues, of quarrels, of invasions of autho- 
rity, and of the horrors of civil war and anarchy. The second is 
marked by eighteen years of the tyranny of a man, tormented by 
the most unbridled ambition, devoured by an inextinguishable 
thirst of power, and who, in order to satisfy these passions, aban- 
doned himself to the most audacious and criminal intrigues.’ 
Much has been said of the disorders that occasionally prevailed in 
ancient and modern republics. But in truth, the most fruitful 
sources of disorder of every kind, public and private, have been 
found in the ancient and modern monarchies, in which the na- 
tional welfare has seldom been thought of, and the passions of the 
king and of his minions, have been the only rule of government. 
Sometimes those minions lost the favour of the sovereign, and were 
dismissed from court; this turned them into patriots and traitors, 
for still they counted the people as nothing, themselves as every 
thing, following the example of the shameless debauchee who sat 
upon the throne. What an astounding picture does history fur- 
nish us with, when it comes to paint, in their true characters, such 
men as the Prince de Condé, the Duke de Guise, a d’Ancre and a 
de Soissons ! 


‘The intrigues of the marquis d’Ancre, of the count de Soissons, of the 
prince de Condé, of the duke de Bouillon, of the duke de Guise, and others ; 
the cabals which they formed against the court ; the measures of deception, 
the impostures, the menaces which they made use of to strengthen their party, 
and to weaken that of their adversaries ; the contemptible motives of so many 
agitations, the civil wars which ensued; those acts of bad faith, those base- 
nesses rewarded,—was all this calculated to edify the public, or to diminish 
the corruption of morals? Those men, when they seek to conceal their vices 
under the veil of pompous titles, of decorations, and of riches,—to dazzle the 
eves by the glare of gold, by magnificent equipages, and by a numerous suite 
of servants,—after having presented so many bad examples, do they not give 
an improper direction to public opinion? Do they not teach the multitude of 
their fellows to honour and respect vice thus clothed? Do they not incline 
them to prefer to real merit a merit which is purchased, a merit which a 
successful robber may procure? It is impossible to have good morals, it 
's impossible not to have great corruption, where gold and where birth pre- 
serve their possessors from infamy and the scaffold, where that metal is 
preferred to talent and virtue. 

‘When the prince de Condé, then count de Soissons, and others, de- 
manded of the intimidated court such places, such governments, such a 
pension, such a sum of money,—and demanded them with threats of 
taking arms against it,—did their conduct differ much from that of the 
brigaud, who, with the menace of death, demands his purse of the travel- 
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ler? Did not these brigands find illustrious models for their conduct iy 
that of these princes? What a model of morality did that Luynes afford, 
who assassinated the marquis d’Ancre, and who shamelessly inherited the 
dignities and property of his victim !’-—vol, ii. pp. 1—3. 


The fair of St. Germain, which at that period (1611) was a mart 
of the greatest importance to numerous merchants, was forbidden 
by Mary de Medicis to be held on one occasion, thereby ruining 
the fortunes of some, and seriously injuring those of others of the 
traders of that day, because, forsooth, a misunderstanding pre- 
vailed between certain of the leading men of France, and it was 
likely that they would render the fair the scene of an open rup- 
ture! With such men as these, the violation of a promise, or a 
deliberate falsehood, was not deemed dishonourable, while the 
slightest departure from the fantastic forms of etiquette was deemed 
a justifiable cause of war. The repose of France was threatened 
at one time by one of the most trifling incidents that can be ima- 
gined. ‘Two brothers, the Prince de Conti and the Count de 
Soissons, were going in state to the Louvre ; their carriages met at 
the cross of Trahoir, and the streets being crowded, it was neces- 
sary that one of the two coaches should stop to allow the other to 
pass. The groom of the count not knowing the coach of the 
prince, desired his people to draw back, but they, on the contrary, 
pushed on. The count learning the real state of the affair, sent 
immediately his excuses to his brother, but they were spurned, and 
the prince as he passed put his head out of his carriage window, 
and said, ‘‘ A demain, pourpoint bas!” For this silly accident a 
brother challenges his brother! The affair alarmed the whole 
court. All the inhabitants of Paris were ordered to be in readi- 
ness to take up arms, and to throw chains across the streets. In 
the progress of the negociations for a settlement of this fraternal 
dispute, the Duke de Guise acted as peace-maker. But he was 
himself very near being drawn into a separate quarrel, for happen- 
ing to pass by the hotel de Soissons with a large retinue of cava- 
liers, the count took umbrage at this, saying that they were paraded 
before his residence in order to intimidate him! The daring am- 
bition of a Richelieu preserves his crimes from the ridicule which 
attaches to meanness and triviality of action; but was it less 
pernicious to the state ? 


_ * To seize upon the supreme authority, in how many immoral intrigues, 
impostures, and manceuvres had he not to involve himself! and, in order 
to maintain himself in that high degree of power, what iniquities had he 
not to commit! The greatest crimes, when he judged them necessary, 
did not stop his ambitious march. Violence, perfidy, corruption, all the in- 
fernal resources of machiavelism, were the familiar instruments which he 
knew how to handle with ability. After exile, the dungeon, and the scal- 
fold, espionage was one of his most powerful means. This art, so useful to 
tyrants, so fatal to public morality, was carried by this cardinal to a degree 
of perfection which it had never before attained: he gave it a fatal exte- 
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sion. Terror with some, the hope of a salary with others, procured him 
satellites; dukes, valets, marshals of France, soldiers, monks, wives, mis- 
tresses, —he succeeded in corrupting all; all, in order to serve him, were 
obliged to betray their duties, their fellows, and their conscience.’—vol. ii. 

. 11—12. 

This high-priest of a Christian church was so blinded by his 
ambition, that he scrupled not to confer upon himself the double 
office of high admiral of France and generalissimo of its forces! 
We cannot wonder in such times as these, to find the tribunals of 
justice polluted by —_ species of corruption. A writer of that 
day, speaking of the judges, says, “‘ you will see them condemn a 
man either to death or to some other punishment, but for money. 
If you ask justice, they will ask you if you belong to a party. fi 
you say ‘no,’ they will acquit the culprit ; if yon say ‘ yes,’ they 
will inform themselves if you have wherewithal to pay the expenses 
of the procedure ; and they will condemn the poor wretch to the 
gallies, or to be whipped before your gate. They take the little 
rogues, and the great ones they allow to remain at large.” 

All public offices were openly purchased from the king himself, 
his mistresses, or the other minions of his court. The consequence 
of this was that official corruption was universal; any thing might 
be had for money, the officers necessarily being compelled to reim- 
burse themselves by taking all the bribes they could get, There 
were laws, for instance, decreed against gaming-houses, which 
were at all times over-abundant in Paris; but ‘these laws re- 
mained unexecuted ; the agents of justice sold themselves to the 
guilty.’ Marriages, particularly those among the noblesse, were 
considered merely as the means of mending their ruined fortunes. 
Abductions of rich widows and heiresses were frequent. 

We have already alluded to the Prince de Condé, who, in the 
eyes of many careless readers of history, is the very beau ideal of 
chivalry. The author before us, who spares nobody, paints the 
great Condé as in truth a very contemptible person. His ambition 
drove him, at one time, to side with the Court, at another with the 
Fronde. Several assassinations and massacres, particularly that of 
the Place de Gréve, are said to have been perpetrated by his order. 
Having met with disappointments at home, he went over to the 
Spaniards, then the most violent enemies of France, and for eight 
years conducted the war against his own country! This fact alone 
ought to be sufficient, we should think, to strip him of his title of 
great. But, generally speaking, the nobles of France in the reign 
of Louis XIII., and the minority of Louis XIV., were a most des- 
picable race. The civil wars had restored to them all the vices of 
feudalism ; they conducted themselves as the enemies alike of the 
ing and the people; and their ferocity in the provinces equalled 
their baseness at the court. Among them were found some men 
of valour; there was not among them a single man of worth; they 


were the slaves of Mazarin, and of the superintendents Bullion and 
ougquet. 
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The Marshal de Villeroi, who was governor of Louis XV., used 


to say, “ Il faut tenir le pot de chambre aux ministres tantgu’ils 
sont en place ; et le leur verser sur la téte quand i!s n’y sont plus.” 
He added, ‘“‘ Whatever minister comes into place I declare, in ad. 
vance, that I am his slave, his friend, and even, in some sort, his 
relation.” 

The court of the regent Orleans may be said to have been the fore- 
runner of the revolution. The extreme debauchery by which it was 
characterized demoralized all France. The Duchess Dowager lived 
openly with Law; the Duchess de Bourbon with Du Chayla; the 
Princess de Conti with her own nephew, La Valliere; the young 
Princess de Conti with La Fare; and other female members of the 
royal family were equally well provided. The regent himself was 
a worthy ruler of this courtly Pandemonium. He surrounded 
himself with dukes, counts, valets, actresses, dancers, duchesses, 
princesses, ladies of honour, almost all of whom either ministered 
directly to his passions, or employed themselves in seeking out, for 
this sultan, new victims for his seraglio. Such was the licentious- 
ness of his circle, that the Countess de Sabran said one night, ina 
full supper party, with much point, though with an inexcusable 
blasphemy, that ‘‘ God, after having created man, took a remnant 
of dirt, of which he formed the souls of princes and lackeys.” It 
was no uncommon accident for the duchesses and princesses of 
this epoch to get drunk. The elevation of the infamous pander, 
Dubois, to the Archbishopric of Cambrai, would of itself be sufli- 
cient to mark the wickedness of the reyent’s court. It was very 
natural, after this, that a prostitute out of the streets, who had free 
entrance to his house, should appear before him and request that 
he would make her Abbess of Montmartre ! 

The court of Louis XV. was little better, in any respect, than 
that of the regent. All the world knows that he and his kingdom 
were, for many years, governed by the Marchioness de Pompadour, 
the most favoured successor of a long line of other mistresses. We 
must forbear to allude to the orgies which he carried on in his 
secret harem, at the hermitage of the Parc aux Cerfs. The 
memoirs of Madame du Hausset, of which we gave a full account, 
in a former number of this journal, display the depravities of that 
resort of vice, and indeed of the whole court, in the most intelligi- 
ble language. 

[t does undoubtedly appear very strange to our contemplation, 
that the most civilized nation of Europe should have been, for so 
many centuries, made the footstool of a race so generally corrupt as 
the house of Bourbon. Some few exceptions there were indeed in 
this long line of kings, whose names are still honoured, and justly 
honoured, for the benefits which they have conferred upon man- 
kind both by their example and their precepts. He who was 
particularly distinguished by the title of St. Louis, according to 
all the testimony of history well deserved that distinction. He 
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was faithful to his word, attentive to the interests of his subjects, 
a sincere and zealous observer of all the charities of private life, 
and of all the duties of religion. When we come to compare the 
character of such man as this with the much vaunted character of 
Henry [V., whose prowess in war, and whose magnificence in 
peace, are the perpetual theme of history and song in France, we 
find that the claims of the latter are but as the tinkle of the cym- 
bal, a loud but an empty sound, scarcely worthy of reaching the 
ear. In truth, it would appear, we apprehend, upon a full investi- 
sation, that Henri Quatre was not a whit better than the infamous 
Regent Orleans, or the debauched and voluptuous Louis XV. 
The list of his mistresses is almost as long as that of Don Gio- 
vanni himself ; ; 


‘Henry married, in 1752, Marguerite de Valois, sister of the king of 
France; which did not prevent him from having for mistresses the Greek 
Dayelle, and Charlotte de Beaune de Samblangai, wife of Simon de Fizes, 
baron of Sauves, both maids of honour of Catherine de Medicis, whom that 
queen, in 1578, according to her usual line of policy, brought into Gascony 
to seduce the king of Navarre. 

‘He had also many other mistresses of divers conditions; such were 
the demoiselles Tignonville, de Montaign, and l’Arnaudine, Catherine de 
luc, demoiselle d’Agen, Fleurette, daughter of the gardener of the chateau 
de Nerac ; the demoiselle Rebours, and Francois de Montmorency, maids of 
honour to the queen his wife: he had also, while he was in Gascony, 
another demoiselle called the Leclain. 

‘ Bassompierre thus continues the list of mistresses of Henry IV.:— 
“ After his marriage (with Marguerite de Valois) he fell in love with ma- 
dame de Narmoustier. After that, being at Pau, he was smitten with the 
widow of the count de Grammont, named the countess de la Guiche; and 
the desire of seeing her again made him lose all the advantages which he 
might have drawn from gaining the battle of Coutras. During that pas- 
sion he came to the crown; and having seen, in passing, the countess de 
la Roche-Guyon (marchioness of Guercheville) he fell in love with her; 
and, in order to go to see her, he made foolish and hazardous journeys, in 
which he was very near being taken by his enemies. This lady was one 
of those to whom this prince paid his addresses, who had the honour to re- 
sist him; she said to him, ‘I am too poor to be your wife, and of too good 
a family to be your mistress.’ 

‘“ Having seen Gabrielle d’Estrée,” continues Bassompierre, “ he 

ne so enamoured of her that he forgot the countess de la Roche- 
juvon,” 
_‘ Soon after the death of Gabrielle, Henry took another mistress, Hen- 
iette de Balzac d’Entragues. The favours of this lady had cost him, ac- 
cording to the Gconomies Royales of Sully, a hundred thousand crowns ; 
she further extorted from him a promise of marriage, which Sully had the 
courage to tear to pieces in presence of the king bimself. 

‘In 1599, Henry succeeded in dissolving his marriage with Marguerite 
de Valois, who consented to the divorce; and in 1600 he espoused Mary 
de Medicis. Although provided with this new wife, he continued his old 
habits. He became enamoured, but without success, of the duchess de 
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Nevers ; he was more fortunate with the demoiselle la Bourdaisiére, whom 
he quitted for an attachment to the wife of a counsellor named Quelin, He 
then loved, without success, the wife of the master of requests, Boinville. 
The countess de Limoux was less severe. 

‘ He contracted a more lasting liaison with Jacqueline du Breuil, whom 
he created countess de Moret. Presently, however, he sought to console 
himself for her infidelities in the affections of the demoiselle des Essarts, 
whom he created countess de Romorantin, and by whom he had two 
daughters legitimated. This woman, after the example of the countess 
de Moret, was guilty of several infidelities towards the king, particularly 
with Louis de Lorraine, cardinal and archbishop of Rheims. . 

‘Henry IV. had also for his mistress a lady of honour of the queen his 
wife, called Foulebon. 

‘ At last he became desperately enamoured of the princess de Condé, 
and this was his last love. 

‘The manifold gallantries of Henry IV. would have had consequences 
less fatal to morality, if he had taken care to withdraw them from the 
notice of the public; but he seemed persuaded that his irregularities were 
a right of royalty; or perhaps he considered them as a just indemnifica- 
tion for what he had suffered in order to arrive at the throne, and re-esta- 
blish peace in France. However that may be, he did not give himself the 
trouble to disguise his weaknesses., It is an important and lamentable fact 
that heroes in all ages, with few, very few, exceptions, have shewn a strong 
disposition to break the tenth commandment; and by no means the least, 
that part of it which relates to their neighbours’ wives. We call this fact 
important, because it exemplifies the tendency to disregard the rights and 
feelings of others which war is apt to generate. We could cite many, too 
many, illustrious examples, both in ancient and modern times, of the truth 
of this observation. 

‘ Henry was so taken with Gabrielle d’Estrées, that he never quitted her, 
not even in the most important state affairs; he carried her with him into 
the public assemblies, into the great solemnities ; she was by his side in 
the councils ; she figured in the assembly of the states held at Rouen in 
1596. “ Il la baisait devant tout le monde,” says L’Estoile, “ et elle lui 
dans tous les conseils.” 

‘ What an insult to the common decency and common sense of man- 
kind !’—vol. i. pp. 205—209. 

To these bright deeds of virtue, Henry added the still more laud- 
able practice of gambling, which he carried on to the extent of losing 
six hundred thousand francs at a sitting! It is not for us to 
search into the inscrutable designs of Providence: but it may per- 
haps be allowed us to observe, that the Bourbons would seem to 
have been raised up in France, as if for the purpose of shewing by 
what imbecile and depraved things a throne may be occupied 
through many generations of the same family, and as if further 
it were the object to disgust mankind with the system of monar- 
chical government. 

We have seen, at an advanced period of civilization in the cha- 
racter of the great Prince de Condé, a specimen of the patriotism 
which the leading men of France were sometimes found capable of 
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displaying. Let us go somewhat farther back, to the days of chi- 
valry, the middle ages, when gallantry is said to have nerved every 
brawny arm, and beauty to have tamed into adoration every savage 
beast, and see whether, even in that golden period, the princes and 
leaders of the people were of that exalted species to which they are 
generally a pre to have attained. Amongst many superficial 
remarks, and adventurous assertions, in which the author of these 
volumes is, perhaps, too prone to indulge, it would be unfair not to 
admit that he frequently gets upon the right scent, though like an 
ill-trained dog, he as often, from his bad habits of roving, slips 
away from it again. We must instance, as among the least ques- 
tionable of the truths which he has elicited from the records of 
history, his description of the heroes of the age of chivalry, of 
whom King John (of France) had so little reason to be proud in 
his contests with our Black Prince. 


‘John had but an indifferent opinion of the knights of his day. He 
accused them of having become insensible to honour and fame; and on hear- 
ing the song of Roland, exclaimed, “71 y a long temps qu'on ne voit plus 
de Roland en France.” ‘The truth is, the men of that day, deceived like 
ourselves by romances, looked back with admiration to the imaginary 
valour, virtue, and wisdom of their ancestors. Imaginary, for the evidence 
of history proves that this was the brightest period of the ages of chivalry ; 
a few years after, the use of gunpowder gave chivalry its death-blow. 
Arrayed in their armour of proof, the knights could track about among 
the defenceless and comparatively unarmed canaille, with very little detri- 
ment to their own persons; but cuirasses, it appeared, even though of 
“ Milan steel,” were not bullet-proof. They did their utmost to render 
them so; made them thicker and thicker, heavier and heavier, till at last, 
ul n'y avait homme de trente aus qui n'en fut estropié. But all would not 
do, and the flowers of chivalry abandoned the field of Mars, and the de- 
fence of their country to plebeians. 

‘So much for the valour of the heroes of the age of chivalry ; one word 
more as to their gallantry, their devotion to the fair part of the creation. 
Good treatment of women is one of the surest marks of high civilization ; 
but good treatment of women does not consist in worshipping them as 
idols, or in regarding them as trinkets to be worn for display. Such treat- 
ment may be a proof that they are valued, but valued exactly as beautiful 
trinkets; and such a sort of value is quite compatible with perfect indiffer- 
ence as to their happiness or misery. 

‘ The heroines of romances are always beautiful ; yet it may be inferred 
by tolerably close analogy, that there were ugly women on the earth in 
those days as well as in the present. Now, woe be to them, in an age 
when every knight, who had to maintain at the point of his lance that his 
lady was the most beautiful lady in the whole world, and whose brain was 
hot affected in a manner similar to Don Quixote’s, would naturally attach 
himself to some fair one with rather more pretensions to beauty and grace 
than Dulcinea del Toboso! The consequence would be, that a small 
number of beautiful women would engross the admiration and the vows of 
all the knights; and that the large and unattractive majority, the treat- 
ment of whom is the test of civilization, would be altogether neglected. 
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‘ Moreover, “ the age of chivalry,” says M. Roederer, “ was, for the 
women as well as for the men, a period of degradation and misfortune, 
Not regarding the happiness of the Seigneurs who oppressed the nation, ag 
part of the happiness of the nation, or as a compensation for its misery, 
no more do I include the glory of the chdteluines in the account of the 
French women of the same time. The latter lived in oppression, like their 
fathers, their husbands, and their children.” ’—vol. i. pp. 20, 22. 


Perhaps the most ludicrous mppensnge of royalty and nobility 
which have come down to us from the chivalrous age, are the titles 
by which they are severally distinguished. On this subject we 
have not a word to add to the just and pungent remarks of the 
author :— 


‘In the thirteenth century, kings began to be called very redoubted 
(tres-redoubtés): this title was, in 1336, given by William, bishop of 
Noyon, to Philip de Valois. All the feudal nobles soon appropriated it; 
they all wished to pass for redoubtable; and, in place of the real merit 
which they did not possess, they substituted the fictitious merit of proud 
and lofty attributes, which they exaggerated even to the ridiculous—still 
more—even to profanation. They usurped the honours rendered to the 
Divinity ; they claimed a participation in the incense which was burned 
upon the altars; they adorned themselves with the titles ascribed to the 
Suprem2 Being. God, from the most remote antiquity down to the present 
time, has received and receives the apppellation of Lord; the nobles 
made themselves be styled lords. In other countries, this practice has, 
perhaps, been carried still farther than in France. In England, for ex- 
ample, we have our lords commissioners, lords wardens, &c., and even 
our lord mayors. In Scotland it was carried to an extent truly ridiculous. 
Every thing there, clothed with a little brief authority, rejoicing for the 
moment in the pompous insolence of office, has been honoured with the 
lordly appellation. Besides their lord provosts, they have their lords of 
session, their lord advocates, and formerly they had their “lords of 
the articles,’ &c., &c. . 

‘ There is also a pretty strong parallel between the ancient nobility of 
France and Scotland in this respect,—that both followed the profession of 
highwaymen. Many of those Scottish families who, at the present day, 
are invested with all the insolence of power, wealth, and title, are indebted 
for their greatness to the industry (if we may be allowed so to prostitute 
the word) of the chevaliers d’industrie of those enlightened ages. 

* a. is styled most high; the nobles made themselves be called most 
high. 

* God is also styled omnipotent ; the nobles assumed the title of most 
powerful (trés-puissans) or, as the style ran in English, most high and 
mighty. 

‘God is for the wicked an object of fear: the nobles added to their 
preceding qualifications, that of most redoubted; a qualification which 
they merited, by reason of their excessive tyranny and inclination to evil. 
Thus, in the fourteenth century, men almost entirely brutalized by igno- 
rance, error, and their vices,—men whose luxury was pampered by op- 
pression exercised on the people,—men degraded by the exercise of the 
profession of thieves, dared to set themselves up as the rivals of Heavea, (0 
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assume the semblance of the Divinity, taking the title of most high and 
mighty and redoubted lords.’—vol. i. pp. 39, 40 


All this is certainly very ridiculous, as shewing the degree to 
which this poor frog man is swelled up by the possession of a little 
day or two of empty authority. However undignified it might ap- 
pear, it would nevertheless be most conformable to truth, in most 
instances, to treat heroes in most parts of the world, and in almost 
all ages, historically speaking, rather as chevaliers d’industrie than 
as conquerors entitled to our admiration and applause. What was 
the celebrated Constable de Bourbon, for instance, but a traitor 
turned brigand, in order to recover the property which, by his per- 
fidy, he had forfeited to the state. He confesses as much in a pas- 
sage which we shall immediately cite : but before we come to it, we 
must exhibit to the reader the appalling picture of distress which 
this ruffian brought upon the city of Milan by his proceedings, 
That city, after having surrendered to the troops under his com- 
mand, had some right to protection. But for two months it was sub- 
jected to plunder, and to every kind of insolence and atrocity which 
an undisciplined rabble of armed robbers could commit. A depu- 
tation of the citizens, clad in mourning, and bearing all the emblems 
of grief, waited upon the traitor chieftain, who was now serving the 
enemy of France, and after enumerating the services which they 
had rendered to the emperor, they remonstrated with him in the 
following touching language :— 


‘“ These are our services; what has been the reward of them? We 
shudder with horror even to think of it. If we were guilty of the greatest 
crimes, the most severe judge would not dare to condemn us to the tor- 
ments which we have endured. We have suffered, and seen our wives and 
children suffer, all the excesses of the most infamous licentiousness ; our 
most distinguished citizens, plundered of every thing, have been thrown 
into prison, loaded with chains, and undergone the chastisement of the 
vilest slaves. Our situation is such, that there is not a single citizen 
among us, however elevated he may have been by birth, dignities, and 
fortune, who would not accept as a ha the permission to depart hence 
naked on foot, and to abandon his country, his family, his friends, his pro- 
perty, and all that men hold most dear. But if the power, or the will, to 
deliver us from so many evils is wanting to you, destroy us all at once; a 
prompt death will be less painful than a slow and studied punishment. We 
shall receive it as a benefit, and shall be able to pardon even your soldiers, 
provided they tear from us, at a single blow, a life which they have ren- 
dered so miserable.” "—vol. i. p. 139. 


We believe that neither ancient nor modern history can furnish 
amore dreadful picture of distress—of the distress of respectable 
and virtuous citizens—than that which is contained in this pathetic 
passage. Even Bourbon is said to have been melted by it to tears, 
although, encumbered as he was with an army of brigands, he 
could not, or would not, after all, leave the city, unless they gave 
him the required contribution of thirty sheniandl ducats. It wasa 
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part of the just punishment which he deserved, that whatever he 
had hitherto gained by his war against his country, he was wholly 
stripped of it by his incorrigible and mutinous followers; and he 
appears to have been actually reduced to the possession of a soli- 
tary horse, his arms, and a scarf, when he addressed his army in 
these words :— 


‘« Friends and companions in arms, none of you is ignorant that I ep- 
joyed, in France, a very considerable property. It belonged less to me, 
than to the brave men who attached themselves to my fortunes. Hatred 
and envy robbed me of it; though | only regret its loss, as depriving me 
of the power of rewarding valour. Do not then suppose that you behold, 
in me, a rich and powerful prince; I am only a poor knight, without do- 
mains, and without a country, to whom nothing remains but his sword. If, 
in the condition to which I am reduced, you expect of me a regular pay— 
a secure subsistence,— you are in error; seek rather another chief, or re- 
turn to your country. But if my misery does not dismay you—if you con- 
sent that our interest and our destinies shall henceforth be inseparable, | 
promise to make you all rich for ever! Victory and an immense booty 
await you in the country whither I propose to lead you. Deliberate on 
the part you are to take.” 

‘He had scarcely ceased, when the most deafening applause arose on 
all sides. ‘* No,” cried these brigands, intoxicated with hope, “ we will 
have no other leader but you ; we will overturn the whole world under your 
command!” ’—vol.i. pp, 146, 147. 


This scene was but an anticipation of the camp of Wallenstein, 
to whom the Constable, in many of his proceedings, may be sup- 
posed to have furnished a pernicious example. Is it not inexpli- 
cable to reflecting minds, to find men of any understanding, 
plunging themselves into such depths of guilt, without, for a 
moment, thinking of the enormous responsibility which they incur! 
Cities sacked, families scattered, virgins robbed of their honour, 
lives sacrificed, temples desecrated ; these are the glories of war— 
of war produced by the pride and the love of vengeance, by which 
kings and their ministers have been actuated, and whom, therefore, 
it is but just to set down amongst the most inveterate enemies of 
the human race. Let those who rejoice in what is called military 
glory, contemplate the sack of Rome, after its infamous conqueror 
had fallen. 

‘It has been too much the practice of historians to dwell upon the 
bright points of war, until ‘‘ the pomp and circumstance of glorious war” 
has passed into a poet’s byword. By bright points here we mean those 
which appear such to the weak and ignorant, for to all others war has no 
bright points. Conquerors and kings, and the instruments of kings, be 
they generals or statesmen, have spread ravage and desolation over the 
earth, and recorded their fame in characters of blood. And poets and 
historians have sought immortality in records more horrible even than these; 
for by dwelling upon the bright points, by bringing forward the gaudy 
equipage, the gorgeous drapery, *‘ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” and throwing into the shade its horrible and revolting fea- 
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tures, they have tended to keep up the scourge, to perpetuate the curse, to 
carry down the degradation through all ages, through all generations of 
the earth. Upon the former, the curse which they dealt out to mankind 
will return, and rest for ever upon their unhallowed and blood-stained 
name; but it is the lattter that will be visited with the highest measure of 
punishment, and upon them most assuredly will fall the deepest execration 
of their species. The minions of war and chivalry, Francis and his cour- 
tiers, might, as dissolute and mischievous buffoons, have exercised an 
evil influence on their own age; but such imbeciles could have exercised 
none on any other, if there had not been found to exist, men so blind and 
so degraded, as to attempt to hold up such creatures as they, to the admi- 
ration Of posterity. We trust that the time is past, or at least passing 
away, when such men could be found on the face of the earth. Let any 
man, elevated ever so little by knowledge and civilization above the brutes, 
fix his attention upon the following picture, and say if he would choose to 
risk the bare possibility of subjecting himself and all that is dear to him, 
to so frightful a destiny. The detail is horrible, but it must not, and 
shall not, be passed over. The hand may shrink from tracing, and the 
mind from contemplating it, even as the firmest nerves will shrink from 
the application of the cauterising steel, in which lies the only hope of 
safety; but the steel and the fire must do their office, or the patient 
must die. 

‘It would almost defy the imagination to conceive the infamous extra- 
vagances, the horrible excesses, which men, released from the only restraint 
to which for long they have been accustomed, military discipline, and who 
acknowledge no other law, human or divine, are capable of perpetrating. 
Of such a character were the indignities which Rome had to endure from 
the soldiers of Bourbon, more avaricious, more cruel, more dissolute, and 
more impious than the Goths and Vandals who had formerly conquered 
her. Beauty, youth, innocence, and weakness tortured, and abandoned to 
ignominy; the most shameful outrages committed on women of the 
highest rank, and on those consecrated to the service of religion,—the 
former dishonoured in the presence of their husbands and families, the 
latter violated on the very altars; churches profaned, plundered of their 
ornaments, and converted into stables; in one part, old men, bishops, and 
cardinals mounted, with their faces to the tails, on asses and mules, 
paraded in the public places, exposed to hootings, to insults, and to blows ; 
in another, processions of soldiers’ boys, dressed in sacerdotal robes, coun- 
lerfeiting the chaunting and ceremonies of religion, having their train 
borne by the prelates, reduced to the condition of footmen and lacqueys ; 
here, groups of women and girls weeping, dragged with violence by the 
brigands who had carried them off; there, citizens loaded with irons, 
lacerated with blows, mutilated and put to the torture, till they discovered 
the place where they had concealed their treasures ; such were a few of 
the scenes presented on this occasion by the captured city, and enacted 
4 those followers of fame, those renowned foster-babes of gore and 
glory. 
tt was whether the Spaniards, so skilful in the art of tormenting their 
vicums, or the Germans, almost all furious Lutherans, should signalize 
themselves most by outrages against religion, decency, and humanity, 

e former, more practised, carried off the prize of cruelty and debauchery. 
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They did not = the foreigners who were in the city, any more than the 
natives ; and they exercised towards the Spanish and German prelates, 
the most devoted to the emperor, the same treatment, as to the ministers 
and courtiers of the pope. In a word, this horde of barbarians extended 
their fury, even to the finest monuments that had escaped the injuries of 
the Goths, of the Vandals, and of time.’—vol. i. pp. 157—160. 

It were much to be desired that our own history were treated 
somewhat upon the plan which the author of these volumes has 
sketched out. His compilation bears all the marks of haste; he 
has not afforded himself sufficient time for giving a finished and 
artist-like appearance to his plan, which embraces most of the 

rinciples that ought to enter into modern historical composition. 
it is high time for us to get rid of all that conventional nonsense, 
which has misled historians in general, to sink the defects, and 
sculpture, in strong relief, the fancied perfections of their heroes, 
What we want is truth; truth undisguised ; truth that disdains 
the passions, and rises into a pure atmosphere which they cannot 
reach; truth that prefers virtue even to valour, and puts vice to 


the blush, even when it is encircled by a diadem. 
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Art. XI.—Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. III. 
Part I. 4to. pp. 169. London : 
Parbury, Allen and Co. 

We see, with great pleasure, this 

valuable accession to our stores of 

Asiatic History, Science, and Liter- 

ature. The first article consists of 

letters from the late Sir William 

Jones to the late Mr. Samuel Davis, 

F.R.S. They relate to India, and 

throw light on some parts of its 

early history. A plate at the end of 
the volume, engraved under the 
direction of Mr. Davis, illustrates 
the astronomical remarks contained 
in the letters. It represents the 

Hindoo zodiac, and the lunar man- 

sions. It is observable, that it 

differs much from the zodiac con- 
tained in the second volume of the 

Asiatic Researches.—The second 

article contains extracts from the 

Mualdjat David Shekohi; a com- 

pilation in three folio volumes, ex- 

tending through not less than 3338 

pages, in discourses on the diseases 


to which the human frame is sub- 
ject, with their corresponding 
remedies ; and on many other sub- 
jects. It was begun in the year 
1642, and was completed in four 
years from that time. It may be 
considered as a kind of Indian En- 
cyclopedia. The articles here given 
were selected and translated by 
Major David Price, from a copy of 
the work in his possession. This 
is supposed to be the only one in 
Europe, unless it be that which was 
made about thirty years ago, by 
M. Bruys, formerly a French resi- 
dent at Surat, for the library of the 
King of France.—The third article 
contains a discourse on Budd’ha and 
the Phrabal, by Captain James Low. 
It is chiefly derived from Baily and 
Siamese books. The Phrabal is 
the divine foot of Budd’ha, impres- 
sions of which are shewn in different 
places in India. This article 's 
extremely curious.—In the fourth 
article by William Marsden, Esq. 
an interesting account is given 
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New Guinea, an island less known 
to Europeans than almost any other 
part of the eastern archipelago. 
The notices are not sufficiently 
ample, and we anxiously look for 
further information on the subject. 
--The fifth article contains notices 
of China, by Padro Serra. He was 
a missionary of the college of San 
Josi de Macao, and assistant in the 
imperial observatory. He resided 
at Peking from 1804 till 18927, 
during which period matters of 
great secrecy came to his know- 
ledge. We do not find much im- 
portant matter in this communica- 
tion, but we hope the society will 
favor us with other communications 
from the Jesuit missionaries in 
China. The character of the infor- 
mation coming from them, has, 
during the last fifty years, been 
always on the increase as to its 
authenticity and accuracy ; and their 
accounts of the early antiquity of 
the Chinese, and the early civiliza- 
tion and science of that people seem 
at present to be generally acquiesced 
in—-The sixth article contains a 
curious comparison by Lieut. Col. 
James Todd, of the Hindu and The- 
ban Hercules.—In the seventh arti- 
cle, Mr. Hodgson has favored the 
public with an important disputa- 
tion respecting Castes, by a Budd- 
hist, in the form of propositions, 
supposed to be put by a Saiva, and 
refuted by the disputant.—The 
volume closes with the eighth arti- 
cle, containing an account, by the 
late Col. Colin Mackenzie, of the 
marriage ceremonies of the Maho- 
metans, as practised in the southern 
provinces of India. 

Viewing together the whole con- 
tents of this volume, we think it 
does great honour to the society, 
and should stimulate its members 
to further exertions. We earnestly 
wish that Mr. H. T. Colebrouke, 
Col. Davis, or some other gentle- 
men properly qualified, would favor 
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us with a critical account of the 
present state of our acquaintance 
with Indian science and literature. 
The advances which have been 
made in the knowledge of these, 
since the formation of the Asiatic 
Society, have been very great, and 
must surprise those who remember 
that institution in its infancy. 

That civilization, the arts, and 
the sciences, have immemorially ex- 
isted in Asia, seems now to admit 
of no doubt. It may be asserted, 
with great confidence, that, in differ- 
ent parts of that country, a people 
once existed who had made great 
progress in science, literature, and 
the arts of government ; that the 
Sanscrit was their vernacular lan- 
guage ; that they were divided into 
four castes, and that a portion of 
them separated from the other part, 
and received the appellation of 
Buddhists ; that from some circum- 
stance or other, the Sanscrits have 
disappeared ; and the Sanscrit lan- 
guage ceased to be spoken; that 
vestiges of their knowledge and 
language remain; that we trace 
their scientific memorials to a period 
of about 300 years after the birth 
of Christ ; that they were then in a 
high state of advancement, and con- 
sequently this era must have been 
preceded by many ages of progres- 
sive improvement. It seems cer- 
tain, that in the year 750 after 
Christ, more algebra was known in 
India than was known in Europe in 
1650. This is surprising, but it is 
equally so, that from the time we 
have mentioned, till the present, 
Indian knowledge has been station- 
ary. We may, however, mention 
from authority, entitled to great re- 
spect, that there is reason to believe, 
that greater advances in science 
have been made in India, than is 
generally supposed. It is even 
whispered, that something like the 
integralanddifferential calculus has 
been found amung them; and that 
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an account of it will soon appear in 
England will not surprise us, as 
we have long been found among 
the number of those, who think it 
evident that the sciences and arts 
came to us from the East ; that the 
portions of them which have reached 
us, are fragments of earlier know- 
ledge than we are yet acquainted 
with, and that there is reasonable 
ground of hope, that the zeal now 
displayed by Europeans for literary 
and scientific discoveries in the 
East, will be repaid by ample spoil. 

In the notice that follows this, 
we shall introduce to the reader a 
valuable translation, under the aus- 
pices of the Asiatic Translation So- 
ciety, of an important work on Geo- 
metry. We beg leave to submit to 
the consideration of that society, 
and also to that of the other Asiatic 
institutions, that the most valuable 
present which the learned of the 
East can make to the learned of 
the West, would be a translation of 
the Surya Sid’hanta. The Orien- 
talists of Germany and France are 
actively employed on translations 
and researches in every branch of 
Asiatic literature ; we hope that in 
this honourable career of emulation 
our countrymen will not be out- 
done. 

We shall conclude by adverting 
to one branch of knowledge, which, 
perhaps, has been too much neg- 
lected—we mean the Astrology of 
the East. None are persuaded 
more than we are of the vanity of 
astrological predictions. Still we 
think it probable, that in the forma- 
tion or construction of horoscopes, 
nativities, conjunctions, and aspects, 
some astronomical notions may be 
traced, which will lead to curious, 
and perhaps important discoveries. 
It has been observed, that some of 
the tricks by which children find 
out the number of eggs carried by 
an old woman to market, might 
lead to quadratic equations. One 


for finding a card thought of, has q 
place in Professor Saunderson’s 
Algebra. 





Ant. XIL.—The Algebra of Mo- 
hammed Ben Musa. Edited and 
translated by Frederick Rosen, 
Printed for the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund ; and sold by Mur- 
ray, Parbury, Allen and Co., 
London: Thacker and Co., Cal- 
cutta: Treuttell and Wuertz, 
Paris: and Fleischer, Leipzig. 
1831. Octavo. 

Tus is a work of great import- 

ance, as it is a considerable addition 

to our present stock of Oriental li- 

terature. The only known copy of 

the original is in the Bodleian li- 

brary at Oxford. A full notice of 

it is given by Mr. Henry Thomas 

Colebrook, in one of his notes to 

the dissertation pretixed to his in- 

valuable work, “ Algebra with 

Arithmetic and Mensuration, from 

the Sanscrit of Brahnugupta and 

Bhascara.”’ (London. 1817. 4to., 

pages Ixxv.—lIxxix.) It is also 

mentioned in the catalogue of the 

Bodleian manuscripts. 

Ben Musa lived in the reign of 
the Caliph Al Mamun, and wrote 
the work at his command. The 
publication of it, therefore, preceded 
the year 800 of the Christian era. 
Ben Musa was for a long time con- 
sidered as the original inventor of 
algebra. As such he is mentioned 
by the celebrated Cardan. But it 
is most certain that he was not the 
inventor of the art. Several Orient- 
al writers speak of him as the first 
Mohammedan writer upon it;— 
the contrary appears from the work 
itself ; as the author of it expressly 
says, that the “ Caliph Al Mamun 
encouraged him to write a popular 
work on Algebra. This expressiov 
seems to us to imply that treatises, 
generally, at least, of a profound na- 
ture, were then already extant. A 
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formula for finding the circumfer- 
ence of the circles seems to inti- 
mate that part of the information 
comprised in this volume was de- 
rived from an Indian source. Mr. 
Rosen mentions that Musa had 
abridged, at Al Mamun’s request, 
but before his accession to the Ca- 
liphat, the Sindhind,an astronomical 
work of an Indian philosopher who 
visited the Caliph Almansur, in 
773. 

The work of Mohammed Ben 
Musa does not extend beyond qua- 
dratic equations, including problems 
with an affected square. These he 
solves by the rules followed by Di- 
ophantus ; and there is a striking 
similitude in their manner. It does 
not however appear that the work 
of Diophantus was known to the 
Arabs before the middle of the 
fourth century after the Hejira, 
when it was translated into Arabic. 

Between the manner of the Hin- 
dus and that of our author, there is 
no resemblance ; and it is now quite 
evident that the Hindus were much 
farther advanced in the knowledge 
of Algebra than our author. This 
may be thought to afford an argu- 
ment in support of the Grecian 
origination of the Algebra of the 
Arabs. 

The translation is preceded by a 
well written preface, accompanied 
by some short notes. These are so 
good, that we greatly wish they 
were much more numerous. The 
work itself then follows. 

At the end of the publication the 
regulations for the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee are printed, with 
a list of the works printed for the 
Translation Fund, and those now in 
the press. We ure glad to find 


among these the Shanama, the 
celebrated Persian poem, which 
comprised the history of Persia 


from its first king to the year 636 
after Christ. 
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Art. XIII.—Palestine, or The 
Holy Land, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By 
the Rev. Michael Russell, L.L. D. 
12mo. pp. 448. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. Loadon : 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1831. 

Tus is the fourth number of the 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, which, 

we should suppose, has already 

made its way to popularity, not- 
withstanding the formidable multi- 
tude and ability of its rivals. Look- 
ing merely to the admirable style 
in which it is got up, the clearness 
and beauty of the type, the excel- 
lence of the paper, the number and 
character of the engravings, the 
quantity of letter-press, upwards of 
four hundred pages given in each 
volume, and its neat half binding 
in cloth, we must award to it the 
palm of being the cheapest publica- 
tion that ever issued from the 
press of this country. The sub- 
jects, too, have hitherto been well 
chosen, and excuted in the most 
satisfactory manner. ‘The first vo- 
lume embodies the whole of the 
actual state of our knowledge of 
the Polar regions ; the second and 
third perform the same office with 
respect to Africa and Egypt, and in 
the volume now before us, we have 

a complete epitome of all that an- 

cient and modern authors have 

written concerning Palestine. Dr. 

Russell has happily combined in his 

plan a history of the Hebrew people, 

of their government, literature, and 
religious usages ; accurate and oc- 
casionally very beautiful descrip- 
tions of those scenes in the Holy 

Land which have been rendered 

most remarkable either under the 

new law or the old; an animated 

sketch of the crusades, and a mi- 

nute account of the natural pecu- 

liarities and productions of the 
country. The author has had the 
good sense, so far as we have been 
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able to judge, to steer perfectly 
clear of all religious prejudices in 
treating the sacred portion of his 
subjects. We cannot, therefore, 
conceive a more useful, or a more 
engaging work than this, for the 
instruction of young persons, before 
the Bible is put into their hands. 
We feel assured, that even many 
who have arrived at maturity, will 
read that Great Repository of the 
faith and the hope of all Christians 
with increased delight, after they 
shall have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the valuable facts, 
and local descriptions, which are 
collected in the work before us. It 
is accompanied by a very good map 
of Palestine, and moan engravings 
representing Jerusalem and other 
places distinguished in Holy Writ. 





Art. XIV.—The Monastic Annals 
of Teviotdale. By the Rev. 
James Morton, F.S.A.E., in 
medium 4to. London: Long- 
man and Co. Edinburgh: Bli- 
zars, and also Hamilton, 1831. 


We hail the appearance of this 
publication with the most sincere 
satisfaction ; the only regret we 
feel with respect to it, is that it was 
not commenced a century or two 
ago, as most of the edifices whose 
history it will have to tell, and 
whose beauties it will have to de- 
scribe, have been so long in ruins, 
or disguised by additions, that it 
has become difficult either to relate 
the one or to delineate the other 
with the requisite degree of accu- 
racy. For instance, the Abbey of 
Jedburgh, which, before the Refor- 
mation, was one of the finest build 
in Scotland, has long since been 
deprived of almost every trace of its 
once magnificent altar, a part of the 
choir, and of the whole of its clois- 
ters and chapter house. Its archi- 
tectural grandeur is still attested by 
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two Norman doors, which, for rich. 
ness and beauty, are not excelled 
by any thing of the kind in Great 
Britain. Mr. George Smith, the 
architect, remarks with great truth, 
that ‘the west end of the nave has 
been fitted up in a most barbarous 
style as the parish church, which 
has completely destroyed the cha- 
racter of this part of the edifice,’ 
It has not, he adds, even the merit 
of being a comfortable place of 
worship, and he shews the justness 
of his taste by recommending its 
restoration, as far as the ruins will 
admit, to its original state. Mr. 
Morton has acquitted himself very 
creditably as the annalist of this 
once noble abbey; his labours in 
this department demand a great 
deal of research, to which he ap- 
pears to have applied himself with 
an assiduity that proves him zealous 
in the cause. We observe that the 
work is to be completed in six 
monthly parts, of which we have 
here the first, containing, besides 
nearly fifty pages of letter-press, 
three engravings, one a view of 
Jedburgh Abbey from the south- 
west, the second a drawing of one 
of the fine Norman doors to which 
we have alluded, the third a ground 
plan of the original building. We 
cordially wish every success to the 
undertaking, and hope that the 
author’s solicitation of assistance 
from all who may take an interest 
in the subject will not have been 
made in vain. 





Art. XV.— The Principles of Eng- 
lish Composition : illustrated by 
Examples, with Critical Remarks. 
By David Booth. 12mo. pp. 351. 
London : Cochrane & Pickersgill. 
1831. 

We look upon this as the best work 

of its kind which has yet appeared 

in our language. It combines the 
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precepts of grammar, with examples 
which not only elucidate them, but 
impress them on the memory ; and 
to these are added a series of critical 
observations upon every department 
of composition, which are marked 
by acorrect taste,a sound judgment, 
and an extensive acquaintance with 
the best models of which our lite- 
rature affords. The varying ca- 
prices of modern innovations upon 
the true idiomatic style of our dia- 
lect, the corruptions of the “ well of 
English undefiled,” are skilfully de- 
tected and uniformly reprobated 
with becoming indignation : while 
the accurate course of attaining a 
pure and elegant diction, free from 
all pedantry, is pointed out in a 
manner that is intelligible to the 
most ordinary capacity. But the 
great merit of the work is that it 
is not merely didactic ; it has none 
of the frowns of the schoolmaster. 
Mr. Booth is at once the tutor and 
the companion ; his work, besides 
being valuable for its rules, is ren- 
dered entertaining by its extracts 
from different writers, most, if not 
all, of which he has selected accord- 
ing to his own judgment, without 
depending upon that of authors who 
have preceded him in this indispen- 
sable branch of education. In this 
respect, his volume may either be 
substituted for, or used as an intro- 
duction to, Blair’s admirable Lec- 
tures. We need scarcely add that 
Mr. Booth is already known to the 
public as the author of the “ Ana- 
lytical Dictionary.” 





Art. XVI.— The Commercial Vade 
Mecum. pp. 280. Glasgow: 
Allan and Ca. 1831. 

HavinG survived the age of expan- 

sion, when poems of a few hundred 

lines, and manuscripts of a few 
closely written pages, were diffused 
by all the ingenuity of art over am- 
ple quarto volumes, we may now be 


said to have arrived at the age of 
compression, when art is taxed to 
its utmost efforts in order to com- 
bine copious information with the 
most frugal economy. Here is a 
specimen of the latter kind, which 
is quite a curiosity in its way; a 
little manual, comprising a calendar 
for the next twenty years, a com- 
plete calculate, tables of interest, 
and of commission brokerage, a 
list of the principal commercial 
cities in the world, an alphabetical 
list of the cities and towns of Great 
Britain, with the counties, market 
days, population, and distance from 
London ; a similar list of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Lreland, with 
their counties and distance from 
Dublin; the days of the fixed fairs 
throughout England, Wales and 
Scotland; the principal travelling 
routes throughout the three king- 
doms, and tables of weights and 
measures ; all compressed in a vo- 
lume, that would hardly be more 
obvious than a silver snuff-box in 
the waistcoat pocket. The mere 
enumeration which we have given 
of its contents, will be sufficient, as- 
suredly, to recommend this Vade 
Mecum to every person who may 
have occasion for ready information 
upon all, or any of the subjects 
which it embraces. It is printed in 
a beautiful pearl type, and is really 
a bijou, which well deserves the pa- 
tronage of the commercial classes, 
for whose size it is chiefly designed. 
We perceive by a specimen sent 
us, that the same publishers have 
in preparation a Gazetteer upon 
a similiar principle. 





Ant. XVII.—Standard Novels, 
No. VII. The Scottish Chiefs. 
By Miss Jane Porter. In two 
vols. 12mo. London: Colburn 
and Co. 1831. 

Tne distinguished author of this 

popular novel, has adopted the ori- 
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ginal idea of dedicating this last 
edition of it, not only to the living, 
but also to the dead! Be itso. We 
see no reason why her vice should 
not be heard beyond the tomb: 
it is pleasant to flatter ourselves 
with the hope that our little in- 
terests in this world sometimes 
find their way to the thoughts of 
those dear friends who have long 
departed from amongst us. In- 
deed, the author informs us, in a 
new introduction to the present 
volume, that it was under the im- 
pulse of a votive sorrow she con- 
ceived the idea of writing, “ The 
Scottish Chiefs.’ Criticism upon 
a production now so well esta- 
blished as this is, in the public 
favour, would be ridiculous. We 
need only add, that it gratifies us 
to see it comprised in a class of 
works, among which it deserves, 
and long we hope, will maintain a 
conspicuous place. 





Art. XVIIL.—Family Classical Li- 
brary. Nos. XX. and XXI. Thu- 
cydides. 12mo. London: Val- 
py. 1831. 

Tue translation here given is that 

of Dr. Smith, Dean of Chester, 

which, though upon the whole suf- 
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ficiently faithful, is very frequently 
defective in point of idiom and ele- 
gance as an English composition, 
Very many sentences are put to- 
gether in a most slovenly way ; and 
we are much surprised that Mr. 
Valpy has not taken the slightest 
trouble in correcting them. Of the 
general series of these translations 
of the Classics we have often spoken 
favourably. 





Arr. XIX. — The Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia. Eminent — British 
Statesmen. Vol. I. London: 
Longman and Co. 1831. 

Sir James Mackintosu had al- 
ready anticipated, in his History of 
England, much of the matter which 
he has here reproduced as the Life 
of Sir Thomas More. This is follow- 
ed by a memoir of Cardinal Wolsey, 
a very impartial and well-executed 
biography of Cranmer, and also of 
Lord Burleigh. As a collection, 
this volume and those which are to 
follow, will be emivently useful in 
the way of ready reference ; but to 
criticism they can offer no field, as 
they must, for the most part, be 
little better than abridgments of 
larger works already familiar to the 
public. 
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Intemperance. — Acccording to 
the last report of the American ‘l’em- 
perance Society, there are in the 
United States 200,000 paupers, 
150,000 of whom it could be clearly 
shown, were reduced to poverty by 
intemperance. 

Consumption of Silk.—It has 
been calculated that no less than 
fourteen thousand millions of silk 
worms annually live and die to pro- 
duce the quantity of silk which is 
consumed every year in England 
alone ! 





INTELLIGENCE. 


A Candidate for a Seat in Par- 
liament.—A Mr. Chadwick, who 
has offered himself for the repre- 
sentation of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire after the passing of the 
Reform, sums up his qualifications 
in these words ; “I am no man of 
family : Iam no man of business : 
I have never been used to it: but | 
can shout, laugh, hawk, and spit, 
and cough, stamp, hiss, hoot, aud 
buzza, and what more can be wanted 
for an M. P, ?” 

Meteorology.—It was lately men 
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tioned by a public lecturer at Ports- 
mouth, that Jupiter’s attraction of 
the atmosphere of our earth was 
much greater than astronomers ge- 
nerally supposed. He says, that when 
the Moon is near Jupiter, he has 
so powerful an attraction for our 
atmosphere as to draw it up into 
the form of a spheroid. This effect 
produces the further results of elec- 
trical attraction and condensation, 
the immediate cause of rain. It is 
not to be wondered at, that if we 
admit the attraction of the heavenly 
bodies at all, that Jupiter should 
exercise it to a considerable extent 
on our earth, compared with which, 
the former planet is 1312 times as 
large. 

The Tea Planiin Great Britain. 
—Mr. J. Roukey, of Bristol, has 
found the Chinese Green Tea Plant 
to be more hardy than some other 
shrubs which endure the open air. 
He has tried it on the Welch Moun- 
tains, and succeeded. He planted 
it also in Brecanshire, not far from 
the Source of the Usk, about 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
higher than the limits of the native 
woods, consisting of Alder and Birch. 
It endured the last winter, and was 
not affected bv the first of May. 
It has already sent forth vigorous 
shoots. 

Copper Slag.—A_ specimen of 
this rich stone has lately been sub- 
jected to an experiment, from which 
it appears to be, on acconnt of its 
extreme hardness, the best material 
of which roads can be made. That 
which was hitherto deemed the 
most impenetrable of road mate- 
rials, called Mount Sorrel Sienite, 
Its number in the order of hard 
substances is 1OO—the Copper Slag 
is as high as 234. 

Wiheat—A new kind of Buck 
Wheat has been lately introduced 
into Germany. It was found in 
use amongst the Italian peasantry 
by the name of Le ble d Italie Sau- 
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vage. ‘This sort of Wheat suffers 
less from the changes of the atmos- 
phere, it is more productive, and 
yields a whiter meal, and a more 
savoury grain than the common 
Buck Wheat. 

Destruction of Weeds.—At the 
Mint of Paris, where the court-yard 
was overrun with weeds, the ground 
in which they grew was watered 
with the following mixture, and the 
process was attended with speedy 
and complete success. Water 
100lbs., lime 2Olbs., flowers of sul- 
phur 2lbs., mix, and boil in an iron 
vessel; let the mixture stand for a 
short time, then pour off what is 
clear, and mixing less than equal 
parts of water with it, it is fit for 
use. It may be poured out of a wa- 
tering pot. 

Life Preserver.—A simple and 
very effective life preserver is now 
in extensive use at Yarmouth, and 
has been introduced at other ports. 
It is merely a double cotton shirt, 
without sleevss, fitted tightly to the 
trunk. A reed or tube is inserted 
between the coats, so as to enable 
the wearer to blow out the external 
shirt, and thus to render himself per- 
fectly buoyant. The shirt should 
be made of close cotton, and should 
not be blown into until it has been 
immersed in the water, and then it 
becomes completely impervious.— 
This is an admirable apparatus for 
bathers, as it may be worn with 
ease, and may be inflated at the dis- 
cretion of the wearer. 

Rus in Urbe.—As a proof of the 
important consequences which may 
result from experiments boldly and 
perseveringly collected, we may 
mention that in some of the thickest 
parts of London, bee-hives are now 
productively managed. A sbop- 
keeper in Holborn, who has a few 
hives which thrive uncommonly 
well, is now paying the greatest 
attention to the natural history of 
these insects. After minute inves- 
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tigation, he has just discovered that 
his bees frequently visit no less 
distant a place than Sydenham Com- 
mon, about seven miles from Lon- 
don. Having some reason to sus- 
pect that the insects frequented this 
place, the shopkeeper on a morning 
shook flour ou the bodies and wings 
of the bees as they left the hives, 
and proceeding in the course of the 
day to the common above-men- 
tioned, he recognized numbers of 
them revelling amongst the blos- 
soms which it contains. 

The Winter's Wreath.—This well 
established annual is generally the 
first in the field of competition. We 
have already been favoured by the 
editor with proof copies of all the 
engravings which are to illustrate 
his forthcoming volume, and we 
must do him the justice to say, that 
many of his subjects have been se- 
lected with his wonted felicity of 
taste. The ‘ Visionary’ strikes us as 
a highly spiritual performance, whe- 
ther we regard the design, or the 
delicate style of its execution. The 
‘Vintage Feast’ presents a gay 
scene, well suited to a work of this 
description. ‘The ‘ Fortress of Less- 
ing Gray’ reminds us of the gems 
which are comprised in the land- 
scape illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels; and we do not know that 
we could pay the engraver, Brand- 
ard, « higher compliment, than by 
adding, that it is worthy of being 
ranked with them. ‘The foaming 
torrent, and the distant misty hills, 
indicate the touches of a master. 
From the burin of the same artist, 
we have an engraving of the Lake 
Nemi, near Rome, which is not 
near so good. The ladies, young 
and old, will, we apprehend, vote 
in favour of ‘ The Village Suitor’s 
Welcome,’ as the conosure of the 
new Winter's Wreath. It is from 
a charming painting by Stothard. 
The only demure persons in the 
scene are the two lovers: there isa 
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suppressed smile of satisfaction a 
the appearance of the suitor depicted 
in the countenances of the damsel’; 
father and mother, which must be 
seen to he sufficiently admired, 
‘Evening, near the Bavarian Alps,’ 
is another beautiful production, 
Our proof of the ‘Reply of the 
Fountain,’ looks as if the plate had 
not been finished ; probably it is only 
an imperfection in the printing. Ar. 
chitectural engravings seldom suc. 
ceed in the narrow limits of these 
books ; but the view of Abbeville 
is here an exception; the dark 
shade, and delicacy of the light, 
which falls with such harmonious 
effect upon the towers of the cathe- 
dral, render it the master-piece of 
the whole in our opinion. It con- 
fers an equal measure of credit 
upon the painter, D. Roberts, as 
upon the engraver, Freebairn, We 
are no lovers of shipwrecks and 
storms, either in reality or in repre- 
sentation. In the latter way they 
are seldom effective, though we 
must admit that Miller has done 
the best he could with such a sub- 
ject. 

Lord Byron.—Murray is about 
to publish a complete and uniform 
edition of Lord Byron’s Works, 
his letters, journals, and life, in the 
size of the Waverley novels, with 
illustrations. We have before us 
a specimen of the first volume, cou- 
taining a most splendid engraving 
of Marathon, after the style that 
has been so successfully adopted in 
Rogers’s Italy. The whole is to 
be comprised in fourteen volumes, 
the copyright alone of which, 
Murray says, cost him more than 
25,0001. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a whole pile of anneunce- 
ments of new works, either ready for the 
press, or for publication. We beg leave, 
once for all, to say, that no communications 
of this description can be inserted in or 
journal ; their proper place is in the sheet 
dedicated exclusively to advertisements. 





